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GHETTO TRAGEDIES. 



THE KEEPER OF CONSCIENCE. 



Salvina Brill walked to and fro in the dingy 
Hackney Terrace, waiting till her mother should return 
with the house-key. So far as change of scene was 
concerned the little pupil-teacher might as well have 
stood still. Everywhere bow-windows, Venetian blinds, 
little front gardens — all that had represented domestic 
grandeur to her after a childhood of apartments in 
Spitalfields, though her subsequent glimpse of the West 
End home in which her sister Kitty was governess, had 
made her dazedly aware of Alps beyond Alps. 

Though only seventeen, Salvina was not superficially 
sweet, and could win no consideration from the seated 
males in the homeward train, and the heat of the 
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weather and the crush of humanity — high hats sand- 
wiched between workmen's tool-baskets — had made her 
head ache. Her day at the Whitechapel school had 
already been trying, and Thursday was always heavy 
with the accumulated fatigues of the week. It was un- 
fortunate that her mother should be late, but she re- 
membered how at breakfast the good creature had 
promised father to make a little excursion to the 
Borough and take a packet of tea to the house of some 
distant relatives of his, who were sitting shivah (seven 
days' mourning). The non-possession of a servant made 
it necessary to lock up the house and pull down the 
blinds, when its sole occupant went visiting. 

After a few minutes of vain expectation, Salvina 
mechanically returned to her Greek granmiar, which 
opened as automatically at the irregular verbs. She had 
just achieved the greatest distinction of her life, and 
one not often paralleled in Board School girl-circles, by 
matriculating at the London University. Hers was only 
a second-class pass, but, gained by private night-study 
supplemented by some evening lessons at the People's 
Palace, it was sufficiently remarkable; especially when 
one considered she had still other subjects to prepare 
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for the Centres. Salvina was now audaciously aiming 
at the Bachelorhood of Arts, for which the Greek verbs 
were far more irregular. It was not only the love of 
knowledge that animated her: as a bachelor she might 
become a head-mistress, nay, might even aspire to follow 
the lead of her dashing elder sister and teach in a 
wealthy family that treated you as one of itself. Not 
that Kitty had ever matriculated, but an ugly duckling 
needs many plumes of learning ere it can ruffle itself 
like a beautiful swan. 

Who should now come upon the promenading 
student but Sugarman the Shadchan, his hand full of 
papers, and his blue bandanna trailing from his left 
coat-tail ! 

"Ah, you are the very person I was coming to see," 
he cried gleefully in his corrupt German accent. "What 
is your sister's address now?" 

"Why?" said Salvina distrustfully. 

"I have a fine young man for her!" 

Salvina's pallid cheek coloured with modesty and 
resentment. "My sister doesn't need your services." 

"Maybe not," said Sugarman, unruffled. "But the 
young man does. He saw your sister once years ago, 
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before he went to the Cape. Now he is a Takif (rich 
man) and wants a wife." 

"He's not rich enough to buy Kitty." Salvina's 
romantic soul was outraged, and she spoke with un- 
wonted asperity. 

"He is rich enough to buy Kitty all she wants. He 
is quite in love with her — she can ask for an)rthing." 

"Then let him go and tell her so himself. What 
does he come to you for? He must be a very poor 
lover." 

"Poor! I tell you he is rolling in gold. It's the 
luckiest thing that could have happened to your family. 
You will all ride in your carriage. You ought to fall 
on your knees and bless me. Your sister is not so 
young any more; at nineteen a girl can't afford to sniff. 
Believe me, there are thousands of girls who would jump 
at the chance — yes, girls with dowries, too. And your 
sister hasn't a penny." 

"My sister has a heart and a soul," retorted Salvina 
witheringly, "and she wants a heart and a soul to sym- 
pathise with hers, not a money-bag." 

"Then, won't you take a ticket for the lotteree?" re- 
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joined Sugarman pleasantly. "Then you get a money- 
bag of your own." 

"No, thank you." 

"Not even half a ticket? Only thirty-six shillings! 
You needn't pay me now. I trust you." 

She shook her head. 

"But think — I may win you the great prize — a hun- 
dred thousand marks." 

The sum fascinated Salvina, and for an instant her 
imagination played with its marvellous potentialities. 
They could all move to the country, and there among 
the birds and the flowers she could study all day long, 
and even try for a degree with Honours. Her father 
would be saved from the cigar factory, her sister from 
exile amid strangers, her mother should have a servant, 
her brother the wife he coveted. All her Spitalfields 
circle had speculated through Sugarman, not without 
encouraging hits. She smiled as she remembered the 
vendor of slippers who had won sixty pounds and was 
so puffed up that when his wife stopped in the street to 
speak to a shabby acquaintance, he cried vehemently, 
"Betsey, Betsey, do learn to behave according to your 
station." 
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"You don't believe ine?" said Sugarman, misappre- 
hending her smile. "You can read it all for yourself. 
A hundred thousand marks, so sure my little Neheriiiah 
shall see rejoicings. Look!" 

But Salvina waved back the thin rustling papers 
with their exotic Continental flavour. "Gambling is 
wicked," she said. 

Sugarman was incensed. "Me in a wicked business! 
Why, I know more Talmud than anybody in London, 
and can be called up to the Law as Morenu! You'll 
say marrying is wicked, next But they are both State 
Institutions. England is the only country in the world 
without a lotteree." 

Salvina wavered, but her instinct was repugnant to 
money that did not accumulate itself by slow painful 
economies, and her multifarious reading had made the 
word "Speculation" a prism of glittering vice. 

"I daresay you think it's not wrong," she said, "and 
I apologise if I hurt your feelings. But don't you see 
how you go about unsettling people?" 

"Me! Why, I settle them! And if you'd only give 
me your sister's address " 

His persistency played upon Salvina's delicate con- 
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science: made her feel she must not refuse the poor 
man eveiything. Besides, the grand address would 
choke him off. 

"She's at Bedford Square, with the Samuelsons." 

"Ah, I know. Two daughters, Lily and Mabel," and 
Sugarman instead of being impressed nodded his head, 
as if even the Samuelsons were mortal and marriage- 
able. 

"Yes, my sister is their governess and companion. 
But you'll only waste you^: time." 

"You think so?" he said triumphantly. "Look at 
this likeness!" 

And he drew out the photograph of a coarse-faced, 
middle-aged man, with a jaunty flower in his frock-coat 
and a prosperous abdomen supporting a heavily trinketed 
watch-chain. Underneath swaggered the signature, " Yours 
truly. Moss M. Rosenstein." 

Salvina shuddered: "He was wise to send you," she 
said slyly. 

"Is it not so? Ah, and your brother, too, would 
have done better to come to me instead of falling in 
love with a girl with a hundred pounds. But I bear 
your family no grudge, you see. Perhaps it is not too 
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late yet Tell Lazarus that if he should come to break 
with the Jonases, there are better fish in the sea — gold 
fish, too. Good-bye. We shall both dance at your 
sister's wedding." And he tripped off. 

Salvina resumed her Greek, but the grotesque aorists 
could not hold her attention. She was hungry and worn 
out, and even when her mother came, it would be some 
time before her evening meal could be prepared. She 
felt she must sit down, if only on her doorsteps, but 
their whiteness was inordinately marred as by many dirty 
boots — she wondered whose and why — and she had to 
content herself with leaning against the stucco balus- 
trade. And gradually as the summer twilight faded, 
the grammar dropped in her hand, and Salvina fell 
a-dreaming. 

What did she dream of, this Board School drudge, 
whose pasty face was craned curiously forward on slop- 
ing shoulders? Was it of the enchanted land of love 
of which Sugarman had reminded her, but over whose 
roses he had tramped so grossly? Alas! Sugarman him- 
self had never thought of her as a client for any but 
the lottery section of his business. Within, she was one 
glow of eager romance, of honour, of quixotic duty, but 
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no ray of this pierced without to give a sparkle to the 
eye, a colour to the cheek. No faintest dash of coquetry 
betrayed the yearning of the soul or gave grace to walk 
or gesture: her dress was merely a tidy covering. Her 
exquisite sensibility found bodily expression only as a 
clumsy shyness. 
Poor Salvina! 



IL 

At last the welcome jar and creak of the gate 
awoke her. 

"Why, I thought you knew I had to go to the 
Borough!" began a fretful voice, forestalling reproach, 
and a buxom woman resplendent with black satin and 
much jewellery came up the tiny garden-path. 

"It doesn't matter, mother — I haven't been waiting 
long." 

"Well, you know how difficult it is to get a 'bus in 
this weather — at least if you want to sit outside, and it 
always makes my head ache frightfully to go inside — 
I'm not strong and young like you — and such a long 
way, I had to change at the Bank, and I made sure 
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you'd get something to eat at one of the girls', and go 
straight to the People's Palace." 

Still muttering, Mrs. Brill produced a key, and after 
some fumbling threw open the door. Both made a step 
within, then both stopped, aghast 

"It's the wrong house," thought Salvina confusedly, 
conscious of her power of making such mistakes. 

" Kt'sshu/ {witchcra.{i)V* whispered her mother, terri- 
fied into her native idiom. The passage lay before them, 
entirely bare of all its familiar colour and furniture: the 
framed engravings depicting the trials of Lord William 
Russell in the Old Bailey, and Earl Stafford in West- 
minster Hall, the flower-pots on the hall table, the 
proudly purchased hat-rack, the metal umbrella-stand, 
all gone! And beyond, facing- them, lay the parlour, 
an equally forlorn vacancy striking like a blast of chilly 
wind through its wide-open door. 

"Thieves!" cried Mrs. Brill, reverting from the super- 
natural and the Yiddish. "Murder! I'm ruined! They've 
stolen my house." 

"Hush! Hush!" said Salvina, strung to calm by her 
mother's incoherence. "Let us see first what has really 
happened." 
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"Happened! Haven't you got eyes in your head? 
All the fruit of my years of toil!" And Mrs. Brill wrung 
her jewelled hands. "Your father would have me call 
on those Sperlings, though I told him they'd be glad to 
dance on my tomb. And why didn't Lazarus stay at 
home?" 

"You know he has to be out looking for work." 

"And my gilt dock that I trembled even to wind 
up, and the big vase with the picture on it, and my 
antimacassars, and my beautiful couch that nobody had 
ever sat upon! Oh, my God, oh, my Godl" 

Leaving her mother moaning out a complete in- 
ventory in the passage, Salvina advanced into the vio- 
lated parlour. It was an aching void. On the bare 
mantelpiece, just where the gilt dock had announced a 
perpetual half-past two, gleamed an unstamped letter. 
She took it up wonderingly. It was in her father's 
schoolboyish hand, addressed to her mother. She opened 
it, as usual, for Mrs. Brill did not even know the 
alphabet, and refused steadily to make its acquaint- 
ance; to the ironic humiliation of the Board School 
teacher. 

GMfff Ttagediei, //, 2 
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"You would not let me give you Get" [ran the letter ab- 
ruptly], " so you have only yourself to blame. I have left the clothes 
in the bed-rooms, but what is mine, is mine. Good-bye. 

"Michael Brill." 

"P. 5.— Don't try to find me at the factory. I have left." 

Salvina steadied herself against the mantelpiece till 
the room should have finished reeling round. Get! 
Her father had wanted to put away her mother! Divorce, 
departure, devastation — what strange things were these, 
come to wreck a prosperity so slowly built up! 

"Quick, Salvina, there goes a policeman!" came her 
mother's cry. 

The room stood still suddenly. "Hush, hush, 
mother," Salvina said imperiously. "There's no thief!'* 
She ran back into the passage, the letter in her 
hand. 

A fierce flame of intelligence leapt into the woman's 
face. "Ah, it's your father!" she cried. "I knew it, 
I knew he'd go after that painted widow, just because 
she has a little money, a black curse on her bones. 
Oh! oh! God in heaven! To bring such shame on me, 
for the sake of a saucy-nosed slut whose sister sold iron- 
mongery in Petticoat Lane — a low lot, one and all, and 
not fit to wipe my shoes on, even when she was respect- 
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able, and this is what you call a father, Salvina! Oh 
my God, my Godj" 

Salvina was by this time dazed, yet she had a gleam 
of consciousness left with which to register this cul- 
minating destruction of all her social landmarks. What! 
That monstrous wickedness of marquises and epauletted 
officers which hovered vaguely in the shadow-land of 
novels and plays had tumbled with a bang into real 
life; had fallen not even into its natural, gilded atmo- 
sphere, but through the amulet-guarded doors of a 
respectable Jewish family in the heart of a Hackney 
terrace, amid the horsehair couches and deal tables of 
homely reality. Nay — more sordid than the romantic 
wickedness of shadowland — it had even removed those 
couches and tables! And oddly blent with this tossing 
chaos of new thought in Salvina's romantic brain surged 
up another thought, no less new and startling. Her 
father and mother had once loved each other! They, 
too, had dawned upon each other, fairy prince and 
fairy princess; had laid in each other's hand that warm 
touch of trust and readiness to live and die for each 
other. It was very wonderful, and she almost forgot 
their hostile relationship in a rapid back-glance upon 
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the years in which they had Uved in mutual love before 
her unsuspecting eyes. Their prosaic, bickering selves 
were transfigured: her vivid imagination threw off the 
damage of the years, saw her coarse, red-cheeked father 
and her too plump mother as the idyllic figures on the 
lamented parlour vase. And when her thought struggled 
painfully back to the actual moment, it was with a new 
concrete sense of its tragic intensity. 

"O mother, mother!" she cried, as she threw her 
arms round her. The Greek grammar and the letter 
fell unregarded to the floor. 

The fountain of Mrs. Brill's wrongs leapt higher at 
the sympathy. "And I could have had half-a-dozen 
young men! The boils of Egypt be upon him! Time 
afler time I said, *No,' though the Shadchan bewitched 
my parents into believing that Michael was an angel 
without wings." 

"But you also thought father an angel," Salvina 
pleaded. 

"Yes; and now he has got wings," said Mrs. Brill 
savagely. 

Salvina's tears began to ooze out. Poor swain and 
shepherdess on the parlour vase I Was this, then, how 
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idylls ended? "Perhaps he'll come back," she mur- 
mured. 

The wife snorted viciously. "And my furniture? 
The beautiful furniture I toiled and scraped for, that 
he always grumbled at, though I saved it out of the 
housekeeping money, without its costing him a penny, 
and no man in London had better meals, — hot meat 
every day and fish for Sabbath, even when plaice were 
eightpence a pound — and no servant — every scrap of 
work done with my own two hands! Now he carts 
everything away as if it were his." 

"I suppose it is by law," Salvina said mildly. 

"Law! rU have the law on him." 

"Oh, no, mother!" and Salvina shuddered. "Be- 
sides, he has left our clothes." 

Mrs. Brill's eye lit up. "I see no clothes." 

"In our rooms. The letter says so." 

"And you still believe what he says?" She began 
to mount the stairs. "I am sure he packed in my 
Paisley shawl while he was about it It is fortunate I 
wore all my jewellery. And you always say I put on 
too much!" 

Sustained by this unanswerable vindication of her 
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past policy, Mrs. Brill ascended the stairs without further 
wailing. 

Salvina, whose sense of romance never exalted her 
above the practical, remembered now that her brother 
Lazarus might come back at any moment clamorously 
hungry. This pinned her to the concrete moment. 
How to get him some supper! And her mother, too, 
must be faint and tired. She ran into the kitchen, and 
found enough odds and ends left to make a meal, and 
even a cracked teapot and a few coarse cups not worth 
carrying away; and, with a sense of Robinson Crusoe 
adventure, she extracted light, heat, and cheerfulness 
from the obedient gas branch, which took on the air 
of a case of precious goods not washed away in the 
household wreck. When her mother at last came down, 
cataloguing the wardrobe salvage in picturesque Yiddish, 
Salvina stopped her curses with hot tea. They both 
drank, leaning against the kitchen-dresser, which served 
for a table for the cups. 

Salvina's Crusoe excitement increased when her 
mother asked her where they were to sleep, seeing that 
even the beds had been spirited away. 

"I have five shillings in my purse; PU go out and 
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buy a cheap mattress. But then there's Lazarus! Oh, 
dear!" 

"Lazarus has his own bed. Yes, yes, thank God, 
we'll be able to borrow his wedding furniture." 

"But it's all stored away in the Jonas's attic" 

A smart rat-tat at the door denoted the inoppor- 
tune return of Lazarus himself. Salvina darted upstairs 
to let him in and break the shock. He was a slinuner 
and more elegant edition of his father, a year older 
than Kitty, and taller than Salvina by a jaunty head 
and shoulders. 

"And why isn't the hall lamp alight?" he queried, 
as her white face showed itself in the dusky door-slit. 
"It looks so beastly shabby. The only light's in the 
kitchen; I daresay you and the mater are pigging there 
again. Why can't you live up to your position?" 
• The unexpected reproach broke her down. "We 
have no position any more," she sobbed out. And all 
the long years of paralysing economies swept back to 
her memory, all the painful progress — accelerated by 
her growing salary — from the Houndsditch apartments 
to the bow- windows and gas-chandeliers of Hackney! 

"What do you mean? What is the matter? Speak, 
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you little fool! Don't cry." He came across the 
threshold and shook her roughly. 

"Father's run away with the furniture and some 
woman," she explained chokingly. 

"The devil!" The smart cane slipped from his 
fingers and he maintained his cigar in his mouth with 
difficulty. "Do you mean to say the old man has gone 
and — the beastly brute! The selfish hypocrite! But 
how could he get the fiimitu're?" 

"He made mother go on a visit to the Borough." 

"The old fox! That's your religious chaps. I'll go 
and give 'em both brimstone. Where are they?" 

"I don't know where — but you must not — it is all 
too horrible. There's nothing even to sleep on. We 
thought of borrowing your furniture!" 

"What! And give the whole thing away to the 
Jonases — and lose Rhoda, perhaps. Good heavens, 
Sally! Don't be so beastly selfish. Think of the dis- 
grace, if we can't cover it up." 

"The disgrace is for father, not for you." 
"Don't be an idiot Old Jonas looked down on us 
enough already, and if it hadn't been for Kitty's calling 
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on him in the Samuelsons' carriage, he might never have 
consented to the engagement" 

"Oh, dear!" said Salvina, melted afresh by this 
new aspect "My poor Lazarus!" and she gazed dole- 
fully at the handsome youth who had divided with Kitty 
the good looks of the family. "But still," she added 
consolingly, "you couldn't have married for a long time, 
anyhow." 

"I don't know so much. I had a very promising 
interview this afternoon with the manager of Granders 
Brothers, the big sponge-people." 

"But you don't understand travelling in sponge." 

"Pooh! Travelling's travelling. There's nothing to 
understand. Whatever the article is, you just tell lies 
about it" 

"Oh Lazarus!" 

"Don't make eyes — you ain't pretty enough. What 
do you know of the world, you who live mewed up in 
a Board School? I daresay you believe all the rot you 
have to tell the little girls." 

Her brother's shot made a wound he had not in- 
tended. Salvina was at last reminded of her own 
relation to the sordid tragedy, of what the other 
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teachers would think, aye, even the little girls, so sharp 
in all that did not concern school-learning. Would her 
pupils have any inkling of the cloud on teacher's 
home? Ah, her brother was right. This disgrace 
besplashed them all, and she saw herself confusedly as 
a tainted figure holding forth on honour and duty to 
rows of white pinafores. 



III. 

Meantime, her mother had toiled up — her jewels 
glittering curiously in the dusk — and now poured herself 
out to the fresh auditor in a breathless wail; recapitu- 
lated her long years of devotion and the abstracted 
contents of the house. But Lazarus soon wearied of 
the inventory of her virtues and furniture. 

"What's the use of crying over spilt milk?" he said. 
"You must get a new jug." 

"A new jug! And what about the basin and the 
coffee-pot and the saucepans and the plates! And my 
new blue dish with the willow-pattern. Oh, my God!" 

"Don't be so stupid." 

"She's a little dazed, Lazarus dear. Have patience 
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with her. Lazarus says it's no use crying and letting 
the neighbours hear you: we must make the best of a 
bad job, and cover it up." 

"You'll soon cover me up. I won't need my 
clothes then — only a clean shroud. After twenty years 
— he wipes his mouth and he goes away! Tear the 
rent in your garments, children mine, your mother is 
dead." 

"How can anyone have patience with her?" cried 
Lazarus. "One would think it was such a treat for 
her to live with father. Judging by the rows you've 
had, mother, you ought to be thankful to be rid of 
him." 

"I am thankful," she retorted hysterically. "Who 
said I wasn't? A grumbling, grunting pig, who grudged 
me my horsehair couch because he couldn't sit on 
it Well, let him squat on it now with his lady. I 
don't care. All my enemies will pity me, will they? If 
they only knew how glad I was!" and she broke into 
more sobs. 

"Come, mother; come downstairs, Lazarus: don't 
let us stay up in the dark." 

"Not me," said Lazarus. "I'm not going down 
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to hear this all over again. Besides, where am I to sit 
or to sleep? I must go to an hotel." He struck a 
match to relight his cigar and it flared weirdly upon the 
tear-smudged female faces. "Got any money, Salvina?" 
he said more gently. 

"Only five shillings." 

"Well, I daresay I can manage on that. Good 
night, mother, don*t take on so, it'll be all the same a 
hundred years hence." He opened the door; then 
paused with his hand on the knob, and said awkwardly: 
"I suppose you'll manage to find something to sleep on 
just for to-night" 

"Oh, yes," said Salvina reassuringly; "we'll manage. 
Don't worry, dear." 

"I'll be in the first thing in the morning. We'll 
have a council of war. Good night. It « a beastly 
mean trick," and he went out meditatively. 

When he was gone, Salvina remembered that the 
five shillings were for the mattress. But she further 
bethought herself that the sum would scarcely have suf- 
ficed even for a straw mattress, and that the little gold 
ring Kitty had given her when she matriculated would 
fetch more. Her mother's jewellery must be left sacred; 
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the poor creature was smarting enough from the sense 
of loss. Bidding her sit on the stairs till she returned, 
she hastened into Mare Street, the great Hackney high- 
way, christened "The Devil's Mile" by the Salvation 
Army. Early experience had familiarised her with the 
process of pawning, but now she slipped furtively into the 
first pawnshop and did not stay to make a good bargain. 
She spent on a telegram to the central post-office six- 
pence of the proceeds, so that she might be able to 
draw out without delay the few pounds she had laid by 
for her sunmier holiday. While she was purchasing the 
mattress at the garishly illuminated furniture store, the 
words "Hire System" caught her eye, and seemed a 
providential solution of the position. She broached 
negotiations for the furnishing of a bedroom and a 
kitchen, minus carpet and oil-cloth (for these would not 
fit the cheaper apartments into which they would now 
have to revert), but she found there were tedious 
formalities to be gone through, and that her own 
signature would be invalid, as she was legally a child. 
However, she was able to secure the porterage of the 
mattress at once, and, followed by a bending Atlas, she 
hurried back to her mother — who sat on her stair, 
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moaning — and diverted her from her griefs by teach- 
ing her to sign her name, in view of the legal exigencies 
of the morrow. It was a cmious wind-up to her day's 
teaching. Poor Mrs. Brill's obstinate objection to educa- 
tion had to give way at last under such unexpected 
conditions, but she insisted. on the shortest possible 
spelling, and so the uncouth "Esther Brills" pencilled 
at the top of the sheet were exchanged for more 
flowing "E. Brills" lower down. Even then, the good 
woman took the thing as a pictorial flourish, or a sec- 
tion of a map, and disdained acquaintance with the 
constituent letters, so that her progress in learning re- 
mained only nominal. 

Then the "infant" at law put her mother to bed 
and lay down beside her on the mattress, both in their 
clothes for lack of blankets. The mother soon dozed 
off", but the "child" lay turning from side to side. The 
pressure of her little tasks had dulled the edge of 
emotion, but now, in the silence of the night, the whole 
tragic position came back with all its sordid romanticism, 
its pathetic meanness; and when at last she slept, its 
obsession lay heavy upon her dreams, and she sat at 
her examination desk in the London University, striving 
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horridly to recall the irregularities of Greek verbs, and 
to set them down with a pen that could never dip up 
any ink, while the inexorable hands of the clock went 
round, and her father, in the coveted Bachelor's gown, 
waited to spirit away her desk and seat as soon as the 
hour should strike. 



IV. 

The next morning Salvina should have awakened 
with a sense through all her bones that it was Friday — 
the last day of the school- week, harbinger of such 
blessed rest that the mere expectation of it was also a 
rest Alas! she woke from the nightmare of sleep to 
the nightmare of reality, and the week-end meant only 
time to sound the horror of the new situation. 

In one point alone, Friday remained a consolation. 
Only one day to face her fellow-teachers and her children, 
and then two days for hiding from the world with her 
pain, for preparing to face it again; to say nothing of 
the leisure for practical recuperation of the home. 

Lazarus turned up so late that the council of war 
was of the briefest and held almost on the door-step, for 
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Salvina must be in school by nine. The tliought of 
staying away — even in this crisis — simply did not occur 
to her. 

She arranged that Lazarus was to meet her in the 
city after morning school, when she would have drawn 
her savings from the post-office: more than enough for 
the advance on the furniture, which must be delivered 
that very afternoon. Lazarus had been for telegraphing 
at once to KLitty for assistance, but Salvina put her foot 
down, 

"Let us not frighten her — I will go and break it to 
her on Sunday afternoon. You know she can't spare 
any money; it is as much as she can do to dress up to 
the position." 

"I do hope the scandal won't spread," said Lazarus 
gloomily. "It would be a nice thing if she lost the 
position and fell back on our hands." 

"Yes, he has ruined all my children," sobbed Mrs. 
Brill, breaking out afresh. "But what did he care? Ah, 
if it wasn't for me, you would have been in the work- 
house long ago." 

"Well then, go and do your Sabbath marketing or 
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else we'll have to go there now," said Lazarus not un- 
kindly; "the trades-people will give you credit." 

"Rather! They know /never ran away." 

"And mind, mother," said Salvina as she snatched 
up her Greek grammar, "mind the fried fish is as good 
as usual, we're a long way from the workhouse yet! 
And if you're not in to-night, Lazarus," she whispered 
as she ran off, "I'll never forgive you." 

"Well, I'm blowed!" said Lazarus, looking after the 
awkward little figure, flying to catch the 8.21, 

"Yes, but I've no frying-pan!" Mrs. Brill called after 
her. 

"You'll have it by this afternoon," Salvina called 
back reassuringly. 

The sun was already strong, the train packed, and 
Salvina stood so jammed in that she could scarcely hold 
her grammar open, and the irregular verbs danced be- 
fore her eyes even more than their strange moods and 
tenses warranted. At the school her thrilling conscious- 
ness of her domestic tragedy interposed some strange 
veil between her and her fellow -teachers, and they 
seemed to stand away from her, enveloped in another 
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atmosphere. She heard herself teaching — five elevens 
are fifty-five — and her own self seemed to stand away 
from her, too. She noted without protest two of the 
girls pulling each other's hair in some far-off^ hazy world, 
and the answering drone of the class — five elevens are 
fifty-five — seemed like the peaceful buzzing of a gigantic 
l?lue-bottle on a drowsy afternoon. It occurred to her 
suddenly that she was fifty-five years old, and when 
Miss Rolver, the Christian head-mistress, came into her 
room, Salvina had an unexpected feeling of advantage 
in life-experience over this desiccated specimen of 
femininity, redolent of time-tables, record parchments, 
foolscap, and clean blotting-paper. Outside all this 
scheduled world pulsed a large irregular life of flesh 
and blood: all the primitive verbs in every language 
were irregular, it suddenly flashed upon her, and she 
had an instant of vivifying insight into the Greek language 
she had unquestioningly accepted as "dead"; saw Grecian 
men and women breathing their thoughts and passions 
— even expressing the shape of their throats and lips — 
through these erratic aorists. 

"You look tired, dear," said the head-mistress. 

"It's the heat," Salvina murmured. 
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"Never mind; the summer holidays will soon be 
here." 

It sounded a mockery. Summer holidays would no 
longer mean Ramsgate, and delicious days of study on 
sunny cliffs, with the relaxation of novels and poems. 
These slowly achieved luxuries of the last two years 
were impossible for this year at least And this thought 
of being penned up in London during the dog-days op- 
pressed her: she felt choking. Her next sensation was 
of water sprinkling on her face and of Miss Rolver's 
kind, anxious voice asking her if she felt better. Instead 
of replying, Salvina wondered in a clouded way where 
the school-managers were. 

Even her naive mind had been struck at last by the 
coincidence that whenever, after a managers' meeting, 
these omnipotent ladies and gentlemen from a higher 
world strolled through the school. Miss Rolver happened 
to be 'discovered in an interesting .attitude. If it was 
the play-hour, she would be — for this occasion only — 
in the playground leading the games, surrounded by 
clamorously affectionate little ones. If it was working- 
time, she was found as a human island amid a sea of 

sewing: billows of pinafores and aprons heaved 
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tumultuously around her. Or, with a large air of angelic 
motherhood, she would be tying up some child's bruised 
finger. Her greatest invention — so it had appeared to 
the scrupulous Salvina — was the stray, starved, half- 
frozen, sweet little kitten, lapping up milk from a saucer 
before a ruddy, blazing fire at the very instant of the 
great personages' passage. How they had beamed, one 
and all, at the touching sight! 

Hence it was that Salvina's dazed vision now sought 
vaguely for the school-managers. But in another instant 
she realised that this present solicitude was not for 
another but for herself, and that it had nothing 
of the theatrical. A remorseful pang of conscience 
added to her pains. She said tremulously that she felt 
better and was gently chided for overstudy and admonished 
to go home and rest 

"Oh no, I am all right now," she responded in- 
stinctively. 

"But I'll take your class," Miss Rolver insisted, and 
Salvina found herself wandering outside in the free 
sunshine, with a sense of the forbidden. An acute con- 
sciousness of Board School classes droning dutifully all 
over London made the streets at that hour strange and 
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almost sinful. She went to the post-office and drew out 
as much of her money as red tape allowed, and while 
wandering about in Whitechapel waiting for the hour of 
her rendezvous with Lazarus, she had time to purchase 
a coarse but white table-cloth, a plush cover embroidered 
with "Jerusalem" in Hebrew, and a gilt goblet These 
were for the Friday night table. 



V. 

But the Sabbath brought no peace. Though miracles 
were wrought in that afternoon, and, except that it was 
laid in the kitchen, the Sabbath table had all its im- 
memorial air, with the consecration cup, the long plaited 
loaves under the "Jerusalem" cover, and the dish of 
fried fish that had grown to seem no less religious; yet 
there could be no glossing over the absence of the 
gross-paunched, paternal figure that had so unctuously 
presided over the ceremony, ffis vacant place held all 
the emptiness of death, and all the fulness of re- 
trospective profanation. How like he was to Moss M. 
Rpsenstein, Salvina thought suddenly. Lazarus had 
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ignored the gilt goblet and the shilling bottle of claret, 
and was helping himself from the coffee-pot, when his 
mother cried bitterly: "What! are we to eat like the 
animals?" 

"Oh, bother!" Lazarus exclaimed. "You know I 
hate all these mummeries. I wouldn't say if they really 
made people good. But you see for yourself " 

"Oh, but you must say Kiddush, Lazarus," said 
Salvina, half pleadingly, half peremptorily. She fetched 
the prayer-book and Lazarus, grumbling inarticulately, 
took the head of the table, and stumbled through the 
prayer, thanking God for having chosen and sanctified 
Israel above all nations, and in love and favour given it 
the holy Sabbath as an inheritance. 

But oh! how tamely the words sounded, how void 
of that melodious devotion thrilling through the joyous 
roulades of the father. It was a sort of symbol of the 
mutilated home, and thus Salvina felt it And she re- 
membered the last ceremony at which her father had 
presided — that of the Separation when the Sabbath 
faded into work-day — the ceremony of Division between 
the Holy and the Profane, and she shivered to think it 
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had indeed marked for the unhappy man the line of 
demarcation. 

"Blessed art thou, O I^rd our God, who hallowest 
the Sabbath," Lazarus was mumbling, and in another 
instant he was awkwardly distributing the ritual morsels 
of bread. 

But the mother could not swallow hers, for indignant 
imaginings of the rival Sabbath board. "May her 
morsel choke her!" she cried, and nearly was choked 
by her own. 

"O mother, do not mention her — neither her nor 
him — never any more," said Salvina. And again the 
new note of peremptoriness rang in her voice, and her 
mother stopped suddenly short, like a scolded child. 

"Will you have plaice or sole, mother?" Salvina 
went on, her voice changing to a caress. 

"I can't eat, Salvina. Don't ask me." 

"But you must eat" And Salvina calmly helped 
her to fish and to coffee and put in the lumps of sugar 
and the mother ate and drank with equal calm, as if 
hypnotised. 

All through the meal Salvina's mind kept swinging 
betwixt the past and the future. Strange odds and 
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ends of scenes came up in which her father figured, 
and her old and new conceptions of him interplayed 
bewilderingly. Her sudden vision of him as Moss M. 
Rosenstein persisted, and could only be laid by concen- 
trating her thoughts on the early days when he used to 
take herself and Kitty to Victoria Park, carrying her in 
his arms when she was tired. But it made her cry to 
see that little, tired, happy figure cuddling the trusted 
giant, and she had to jump for refuge into the 
future. 

They must move back to Houndsditch. She must 
give up the idea of becoming a "Bachelor:" the hours 
of evening study must now be devoted to teaching 
others. Her University distinction was already great 
enough to give her an unusual chance of pupils, while 
her "Yiddish," sucked in with her mother's milk, had 
become exceptionally good German under study. She 
might hope for as much as two shillings an hour and 
thus earn a whole sovereign extra per week. 

And over this poor, helpless, blighted mother she 
would watch as over a child. All the maternal instinct 
in her awoke under the stress of this curiously inverted 
position. Her remorseful memory summoned a peni- 
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tential procession of bygone petulances. Never again 
would she be cross or hasty with this ill-starred heroine. 
Yes, her mother was become a figure of romance to 
her, as well as a nursling. This woman, whose prosaic 
humours she had so often fretted under, was in truth a 
woman who had lived and loved. She had ceased to 
be a mere mother; a large being who presided over 
one's childhood. And this imaginative insight, she noted 
with surprise, would never have been hers but for her 
father's desertion: like one who realises the virtues of a 
corpse, she had waited till love was slain to perceive its 
fragrance. 

A postman's knock, as the meal was finished, made 
her heart ^iye a corresponding pit-a-pat, and she turned 
quite faint. All her nerves seemed to be on the rack, 
expecting new sensational developments. The letter was 
for Lazarus. 

"Ah, you abomination!" cried his mother, as he tore 
open the envelope. He did not pause to defend his 
Sabbath-breaking, but cried joyfully: "What did I tell 
you? Granders Brothers offer me travelling expenses 
and a commission!" 

"Oh, thank God, thank God!" ejaculated his mother, 
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her eyes raised piously. He txx)k up his hat. "Where 
are you going?" said Mrs. Brill. 

"To see Rhoda of course. Don't you think she's as 
anxious about it as you?" 

Salvina's eyes were full of sympathetic tears: "Yes, 
yes, let him go, mother." 



VI. 

On the Sunday afternoon, feeling much better for 
the Saturday rest, and scrupulously gloved, shod, and 
robed in deference to the grandeur of her destination, 
Salvina boarded an omnibus, and after a tedious journey, 
involving a walk at the end, she arrived at the West 
End square in which her sister bloomed as governess 
and companion in a newly enriched Jewish family. She 
stood an instant in the porch to compose herself for 
the tragic task before her, and felt in her pocket to be 
sure she had not lost the little bottle of smelling-salts 
with which she had considerately armed herself, in an- 
ticipation of a failure of Klitty's nerves. Then she 
knocked timidly at the door, which was opened by a 
speckless boy in buttons, who also opened up to her 
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imagination endless vistas of aristocratic association. 
His impressive formality, as of the priest of a shrine, 
seemed untinged by any remembrance that on her one 
previous visit she had been made free of the holy of 
holies. But perhaps it was not the same boy. He was 
indeed less a boy to her than a row of buttons, and 
less a row of buttons than a symbol of all the elegances 
and opulences in which Kitty moved as to the manner 
bom; the elaborate ritual of the toilette, the sacramental 
shaving of poodles, the mysterious panoramic dinners 
in which one had to be constantly aware of the appro- 
priate fork. 

Salvina had not waited a minute in the imposing 
hall, ere a radiant belle flew down the stairs — with a 
vivacity that troubled the sacro-sanct atmosphere — and 
caught Salvina in her arms. 

"Oh, you dear Sally! I am so glad to see you," 
and a fusillade of kisses accompanied the hug. "What 
ever brings you here? Oh, and such a dowdy frock! 
You needn't flush up so, silly little child; nobody ex- 
pects you to know how to dress like us ignoramuses, 
and it doesn't matter to-day, there's no one to see you, 
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for they're all out driving, and Pm lying down with a 
headache." 

"Poor Kitty. But then you ought to be out driv- 
ing." She was divided between S)rmpathy for the suf- 
ferer, and admiration of the finished fine ladyhood im- 
plied in indifference to the chance of a carriage-drive. 

"Yes, but Pve so many letters to write, and they 
don't really drive on Sundays, just stop at house after 
house, and not good houses either. It is such a bore. 
They've never shaken off the society they had before 

they made their money." 

* 

"Well, but that's rather nice of them." 
"Perhaps, but not nice for me. But come upstairs 
and you shall have some tea." 

Salvina mounted the broad staircase with a reverence 
attuned to her own hushed footfalls, but her task of 
breaking the news to her sister weighed the heavier 
upon her for all this subdued magnificence. It seemed 
almost profane to bring the squalid episodes of Hackney 
into this atmosphere, appropriate indeed to the sinful 
romances of marquises and epauletted officers, but wholly 
out of accord with surreptitious furniture-vans. What a 
blow to poor Kitty the news would be! She dallied 
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weakly, till the tea was brought by a powdered foot- 
man. Then she had an ingenious idea for a little shock 
to lead up to a greater. She would say they were 
going to move. But as she took off her white glove not 
to sully it with the tea and cake, Kitty cried: "Why, wjiat 
have you done with my ring?" 

Here was an excellent natural opening, but Salvina 
was taken too much aback to avail herself of it, especi- 
ally as the artificial opening preoccupied her mind. "Oh, 
your ring's all right," she said hastily; "I came to tell 
you we are going to move." 

Kitty clapped her hands. "Ah! so you've taken my 
advice at last! I'm so glad. It wasn't nice for me to 
stay with you at that dingy hole, even for a day or two 
a year. Mustn't mother be pleased!" 

Salvina bit her lip. Her task was now heavier than 
ever. 

"No, mother isn't pleased. She is crying about it" 

"Crying? Disgusting! How she still hankers after 
Spitalfields and the Lane!" 

"She isn't crying for that, but because father won't 
go with us," 
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"Oh, I have no patience with father. He hasn't a 
soul above red herrings and potatoes." 

"Oh yes, he has. He has left us." 

"What! Left you?" Kitty's pretty eyes opened 
wide. "Because he won't move to a better house!" 

"No, we are moving to a worse house because he 
has moved to a better." 

"What are you talking about? Is it a joke? A 
riddle? I give it up." 

"Father — can't you guess, Kitty? — father has gone 
away. There is some other woman." 

"No?" gasped Kitty. "Ha! ha! ha! ha!" and she 
shook with long peals of silvery laughter, "Well, of all 
the funny things! Ha! ha! ha!" 

"Funny!" and Salvina looked at her sternly. 

"What, don't you see the humour of it? Father 
turning into the hero of a novelette. Romance and red 
herrings! Passion and potatoes! Ha! ha! ha!" 

"If you had seen the havoc it wrought, you wouldn't 
have had the heart to laugh." 

"Oh well, mother was crying. That I understand. 
But that's nothing new for her. She'd cry just as much 
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if he were there. The average rainfall is — how many 
inches?" 

Salvina's face was stern and white. "A mother's 
tears are sacred," she said in low but firm protest 

"Oh, dear me, Sally, I always forget you have no 
sense of humour. Well, what are you going to do 
about it?" and her own sense of humour continued to 
twitch and dimple the comers of her pretty mouth. 

"I told you. We cannot afford to keep up the 
house — we must go back to apartments in Spitalfields." 

Instantly Kitty's face grew as serious as Salvina's. 
"Oh, nonsense!" she said instinctively. The thought of 
her family returning to the discarded shell of apart- 
ments was humiliating; her own personality seemed 
being dragged back. 

"We can't pay the rent We must give a quarter's 
notice at once." 

"Absurd! You'll only save a few shillings a week. 
Why can't you let apartments yourselves? At least you 
would preserve a decent appearance." 

"Is it worth while having the responsibility of the 
rent? There's only mother and I — we sha'n't need a 
house." 
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"But there's Lazarus!" 

"He'll have a place of his own. He'll marry before 
our notice expires." 

"That same Jonas girl?" 

"Yes." 

"Ridiculous. Small tradespeople, and dreadfully 
common, all the lot. I thought he'd got over his pas- 
sion for that bold black creature who's been seen lick- 
ing ice-cream out of a street-glass. To connect us with 
that family! Men are so selfish. But I still don't see 
why you can't remain as you are — let your drawing- 
room, say, furnished." 

"But it isn't furnished." 

"Not furnished? Why, I've sat on the couch my- 
self." 

"Yes," said Salvina, a faint smile tempering her 
deadly gravity. "You are the only person who has ever 
done that But there's no couch now. Father smuggled 
all the furniture away in a van." 

Again Kitty's silver laughter rang out unquenchably. 

"And you don't call that funny! Eloped with the 
chairs! I call it killing." 

"Yes, for mother," said Salvina. 
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"Pooh! She'll outlive all of us. I wish you were 
as sure of getting the furniture back. She's not a bad 
mother, as mothers go, but you take her too seriously.'* 

"But, Kitty, consider the disgrace!" 

"The disgrace of having a wicked parent! I've 
endured for years the disgrace of having a poor one — 
and that's worse. My people — the Samuelsons, I mean 
— will never even hear of the pater's escapade — gossip 
keeps strictly to its station. And even if they do, they 
know already my family's under a cloud, and they have 
learned to accept me for myself." 

"Well, I am glad you don't mind," said Salvina, 
half-relieved, half-shocked. 

"I mind, if it makes you uncomfortable, you dear, 
silly Sally." 

"Oh, don't worry about me. I think I'll go back 
to mother, now." 

"Nonsense; why, we haven't begun to talk yet Have 
another cup of tea. No? How's old Miss What's-a- 
name, your head -mistress? Any more frozen little 
kittens?" 

"She's very kind, really. I'm sorry I told you about 
the kitten. She let me go home early on Friday." 

Ghetto Tragedies, II, 4 
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"Why? To track the van?** 

"No; I wasn't very well." 

"Poor Sally!" and Kitty hugged her again. "I 
daresay you were more upset than mother." 

Tears came into Salvina's eyes at her sister's affec- 
tionateness. "Oh, no; but please don't talk about it 
any more. Father is dead to us now." 

"Then we must speak well of him." 

Salvina shuddered. "He is a wicked, heartless man, 
and mother and I never wish to see his face again." 

A cloud darkened Kitty's blonde brow. 

"Yes, but she isn't going to marry another man, I 
hope?" 

"How can she?" said Salvina. "I wouldn't let her 
make any pubHc scandal." 

"But ai*en't there funny laws in our religion — Get 
and things like that — which dispense with the English 
courts?" 

"I believe there are — I read about something of the 

kind in a novel — oh, yes! and father did offer mother 

Get before he went off, so I suppose he considers his 

conscience clear." 
» 

"Well, I rely upon you, Sally, to see that she doesn't 
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marry or complicate things more. We don't want two 
wicked parents." 

"Of course not But I am sure she doesn't dream 
of any new complications. You don't do her justice, 
Kitty. She's just broken-hearted; a perpetual widow, 
with worse than her husband's death to lament" 

"Yes — her lost furniture." 

"O Kitty, do realise what it means." 

"I do, my dear. I do realise it — it's too killing. 
Passion in a Pantechnicon or Elopements economically 
conducted. By the day or hour. O dear, O dear! 
But do promise me, Salvina, that you won't go back to 
Spitalfields." 

"I must be somewhere near the school, dearest It 
will save train-fares." 

Kitty pouted. "Well, you know I couldn't drive up 
to see you any more; Hackney was all but outside the 
radius — the radius of respectability. I couldn't ask 
the coachman to go to Spitalfields — unless I pretended 
to be slumming." 

"Well, pretend." 

"O Salvina! I thought you were so conscientious. 

No, I'll have to come in a cab. You're quite sure you 

4* 
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won't have some more tea? Oh, do, I insist One 
piece of sugar?" 

"Yes, thank you, dear. By the way, has Sugarman 
the Shadchan been here?" 

"You mean — has he gone?" 

"Oh, poor Kitty! It was my fault I let him know 
your address. I do hope the horrid man hasn't worried 
you." 

"Sugarman?" 

"No — Moss M. Rosenstein." 

"How pat you have his name! But why do you 
call him horrid?" 

Salvina stared. "But have you seen his photo- 
graph?" 

"Oh, you can't go by photographs. He has been 
here." 

"What! Sugarman had the impudence to bring 
him!" 

Kitty flushed slightly. "No, he called alone — this 
afternoon, just before you." 

"What impertinence! A brazen commercial court- 
ship! You wouldn't receive him, of course." 

"Oh, well, I thought it would be fun just to look at 
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him," said Kitty uneasily. "A commercial courtship, as 
you express it, is not unamusing." 

"I don't see anything amusing in it — it's an out- 
rage." 

"I told you you had no sense of humour. I find 
it comic to be loved before first-sight by a man who 
has no ^'s, but only /*s, s*s, and <f s." 

"Sugarman says he did see you before loving you — 
noticed you before he went to the Cape. But you must 
have been a little gurl then." 

"He didn't tell me that — that would have been even 
more romantic. He only said he fell in love with my 
photograph, as paraded by Sugarman." 

"Why, where should Sugarman get " 

"You never know what mother's been up to," inter- 
rupted Kitty dryly. 

"Much more likely father." 

"What's the odds? Do have another piece of 
cake." 

"No, thank you. But what did you say to the 
man?" 

"The same as you. Don't stare so, you stupid dear. 
I said, No, thank you." 
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"That I knew. Of course you couldn't possibly 
marry a bloated creature from the Cape. I meant, in 
what terms did you put him in his place?" 

"Oh, really," said Kitty, laughing, but without her 
recent merriment. "This is too prejudiced. I can't 
admit that mere residence in the Cape is a disqualifi- 
cation." 

"Oh, yes, it is. Why do they go there? Only to 
make money. A person whose one idea in life is money 
can't be a nice person." 

"But money isn't his one idea — now his one idea is 
matrimony. That is a joke. You ought to laugh." 

"It makes me cry to think that some nice girl may 
be driven into marrying him just for his money." 

"Poor man! So because of his money he is to be 
prevented from having a nice wife?" 

Salvina was taken aback by this obverse view. 

"How is he ever to improve?" asked Kitty, pursuing 
her advantage. 

"Yes, that's true," Salvma admitted. "The best 
thing would be if some nice girl could fall in love with 
him. But that doesn't make his methods less insulting. 
I wish all these Shadchans could be slaughtered off." 
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"What a savage little chit! They often make as 
good marriages as are made in heaven." 

"Don't tease. You know you think as I do." 
Salvina took an affectionate leave of her sister, and 
walked down the soft staircase, confused but cheerful. 
The boy in buttons let her out. To do so he hurriedly 
put down the infant of the house who was riding on his 
shoulders. Such a touch of humanity in a row of 
buttons gave Salvina a new insight and a suspicion that 
even the powdered footman who brought the tea might 
have an emotion behind his gorgeous waistcoat. But 
the crowds fighting for the omnibuses that fine Sunday 
afternoon depressed her again. All the seats outside 
were packed, and it was only afler standing a long time 
on the pavement that she squeezed her way into an inside 
seat The stuffiness and jolting made her feel sick and 
dizzy. By a happy accident her fingers encountered 
the bottle of smelling-salts in her pocket, and, as she 
pulled it out eagerly, she remembered it had been 
intended for Kitty. 
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VII. 

Lazarus remained out late that evening, and, as he 
had forgotten to borrow the key, Salvina was sitting up 
for him. 

She utilised the time in preparing her sewing. She 
was making a nightdress with dozens and dozens of tiny 
tucks at the breast, all run by hand, and she was putting 
into the fine calico an artistic needlework absolutely 
futile, and with its perpetual "count two, miss two," — 
infinitely trying to the eyes, especially by gas-light. The 
insane competition of the teachers, refining upon a Code 
in itself stupidly exacting, made the needlework the most 
distressing of all the tasks of the girl-teachers of that day. 
Salvina herself, with her morbid conscientiousness and 
desire to excel, underwent nightmares from the vexatious- 
ness of learning how to cut holes so that they could not 
possibly be darned, and then darning them. When, at 
the head-centre, the lady demonstrator, armed with a 
Brobdingnagian whalebone needle, threaded with a bright 
red cord, executed herringboned fantasias on a canvas 
fr^me resembling a violin stand, it all looked easy 
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enough. But when Salvina herself had to unravel a little 
piece of stockinette with a real needle and then fill in 
the hole so as to leave no trace of the crime, she was 
reduced to hysteria. Even the coloured threads with 
which she worked were a scant relief to the eye. And 
all this elaborate fancywork was entirely useless. At 
home Salvina was always at work, darning and mending; 
never was there a defter needle. Even the "hedge-tear- 
down" was neatly and expeditiously repaired, so long 
as she avoided the scholastic methods. "What's all this 
madness?" her mother had asked once, when she had 
tried the orthodox "Swiss darning" on a real article. 
And Mrs. Brill surveyed in amazement the back of the 
dam, which looked like Turkish towelling. 

To-night Salvina could not long continue her taxing 
work. Her eyes ached, and she at last resolved to rise 
early in the morning and proceed with the nightdress 
then. She turned the gas low, so as to reduce the bill, 
and it was as if she had turned down her own spirits, 
for a strange melancholy now took possession of her in 
the silent fuscous kitchen in the denuded house, and the 
emptiness of the other rooms seemed to strike a chill 
upon her senses. There w^re strange creaks and ghostly 
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noises from all parts. She fixed her thought on the 
one furnished bedroom now occupied by her mother, as 
on a symbol of life and recuperation. But the uncanny 
noises went on; rustlings, and patterings, and Salvina felt 
that she might shriek and frighten her mother. She 
had almost resolved to turn up the gas, when the sound 
of a harmonium came muffled through the wall, and the 
softened voices of her Christian neighbours sang a 
Sunday h3niin. Salvina ceased to be alone; and tears 
bathed her cheeks, as the crude melody lilted on. She 
felt absorbed in some great light and love, which was 
somehow both a present possession and a beckoning 
future that awaited her soul, and it was all mysteriously 
mixed with the blue skies of Victoria Park, in those far- 
off happy days when she had gone home on her father's 
shoulder; and with the blue skies of those enchanted 
sunlit lands of art and beauty, in which she would 
wander in the glorious fixture, when she should be 
making a hundred and fifty a year. Paris, Venice, 
Athens, Madrid — how the mellifluous syllables thrilled 
her! One by one, in her annual smnmer holiday, she 
and her mother might see them all. Meantime she saw 
them all in her imagination, bathed in the light that 
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never was on sea or land, and it was not her mother 
with whom she journeyed but a noble young Bayard, 
handsome and tender-hearted, who had imperceptibly 
slipped into her mother's place. Poor Salvina, with all 
her modesty, never saw herself as others saw her, never 
lost the dream of a romantic love. Lazarus's rat-tat re- 
called her to reality. 

"I know Pm late," he said, with apologetic defiance, 
"but it's no pleasure to sit in an empty house. Fou may 
like it, but your tastes were always peculiar, and that 
straw mattress on the floor isn't inviting." 

"I am so sorry, dear. But then, mother must have 
the bed." 

"Well, it won't last long, thank Heaven. I made 
the Jonases consent to the marriage before the scandal 
gets to them." 

"So soon!" said Salvina, with unconscious social 
satire. 

"Yes^ and we'll have our honeymoon travelling for 
Granders Brothers. She's a good sort, is Rhoda, she 
doesn't mind gypsying. And that saves us from the 
expense of completing the furniture." He paused, and 
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added awkwardly, "Pd lend it to you, only that might 
give us away." 

"But we don't need the furniture, dear; and don't 
you think they ought to know — it is the rest of the 
world that it doesn't concern." 

"They are bound to know after the marriage. We've 
kept it dark so far, thanks to being in Hackney away 
from our old acquaintances and to mother's stinginess 
in not having encouraged new people to drop in. I've 
told the Jonases father was ill and might have to go 
away for his health. That'll pave the way to his ab- 
sence from the wedding. It sounds quite grand. We'll 
send him to a German Spa." 

Salvina did not share her brother's respect for old 
Jonas, who bored her with trite quotations from English 
literature or the Hebrew Bible. He was, in sooth, a 
pompous ignoramus, acutely conscious of being an in- 
tellectual light in an ignorant society; a green shade he 
wore over his left eye added to his air of dignified dis- 
tinction. Foreign Jews in especial were his scorn, and 
he seriously imagined that his own stereotyped phrases 
uttered with a good English pronunciation gave his con- 
versation an immeasurable superiority over the most 
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original thinking tainted by a German or Yiddish ac- 
cent Salvina's timid corrections of his English quota- 
tions made him angry and imperilled Lazarus's wooing. 
The young man was indeed the only member of the 
family who cultivated relations with the Jonases, though 
now it would be necessary to exchange perfunctory 
visits. Lazarus presided over these visits in fear and 
trembling, glossing over any slips as to the father, who 
was gone to the seaside for his health. On second 
thoughts, Lazarus had not ventured on a German 
Spa. 



VIII. 

Ere the wedding-day arrived, Salvina had to go to 
the seaside. Clacton-on-Sea was the somewhat plebeian 
place and the school fete the occasion. Salvina looked 
forward to it without much personal pleasure, because 
of the responsibilities invdved, but it was a break in 
the pupil-teacher's monotonous round of teaching at the 
school and being taught at the Centres; and in the 
actual expedition the children's joy was contagious and 
made Salvina shed secret tears of sympathy. Arrived 
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at the beach of the stony, treeless popular watering- 
place, most of the happy little girls were instantly 
paddling in the surf with yells of delight, while the 
tamer sort dug sand-pits and erected castles. Salvina, 
whose office on this occasion was to assist an "assistant 
teacher," had to keep her eye on a particular con- 
tingent. She sat down on the noisy, sunlit sands with 
her back to the sea-wall so as to sweep the field of 
vision. Her nervous conscientiousness made her count 
her sheep at frequent intervals, and be worried over 
missing now this one, now that one. How her heart 
beat furiously, and then almost stopped, when she saw a 
child wading out too far. No, decidedly it was a trying 
form of pleasure for the teacher. One bright little girl 
who had never beheld the sea before picked up a 
wonderfully smooth white pebble, and bringing it to 
Salvina asked if it was worth any money. Salvina held 
it up, extemporising an object lesson for the benefit of 
the little bystanders. 

"No," she said, "this is not worth any money, be- 
cause you can get plenty of them without trouble, and 
even beautiful things are not considered valuable if any- 
body can have them. This stone was polished without 
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charge by the action of the waves washing against it 

for millions and millions of years, and if it " 

The sudden blare of a brass band on the other side 
of the sea-wall made her turn her head, and there, in a 
brand-new room of a brand-new house on the glaring 
Promenade, a room radiating blatant prosperity from its 
stony balcony, she perceived her father, in holiday at- 
tire, and by his side a woman, buxom and yellow- 
haired. A hot wave of blood seemed to flood Salvina 
up to the eyes. So there he was, luxuriating in the 
sun, rich and careless. All her homely instincts of 
work and duty rose in burning contempt. And poor 
Mrs. Brill had to remain cooped at home, drudging and 
wailing. For a second she felt she would like to throw 
the stone at him, but her next feeling was pain lest the 
sight of her should painfully embarrass him; and turning 
her face swifUy seawards she went on, with scarce a 
pause perceptible to the little girls, "If it gets worn 
away some more millions of years, it will be ground 
down to sand, like all the other stones that were once 
here," and as she spoke, she began to realise her own 
words, and a tragic sense of her own insignificance in 
this eternal wash of space and time seemed to reducQ 
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her to a grain of sand, and blow he^ about the great 
spaces. But the mood passed away before a fresh up- 
welling of concrete resentment against the self-pampered 
pair at the Promenade window. Nevertheless, her feel- 
ing of how their seeming satisfaction would be upset at 
the sight of her, made her carefully minimise the con- 
tingency, and the dread of it hovered over the day, 
adding to the worries over the children. But she vowed 
that her mother should be revenged; she, too, poor 

wronged one, should wallow in Promenade luxury in 

ft 
her future holidays; no more should she be housed in 

back streets without sea-views. 

At night, after Mrs. Brill was in bed, Salvina could 
not resist saying to Lazarus, whose supper she had been 
keeping hot for him: "How strange! Father is at the 
seaside." 

"The dickens!" He paused, fork in hand. "You 
saw him at Clacton-on-Sea?" 

"Yes, but don't tell mother. So we didn't tell a lie 
after all. I'm so glad." 

"Oh, go to blazes, you and your conscience. Where 
was he staying?" 
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"In a house in the very centre of the Promenade; 
it's simply shocking!" 

"Make me some fresh mustard, and don't moralise. 
Did you have a good time?" 

"Not very; a little cripple-girl in my class went 
paddling, and joking, and dropped her crutch, and it 
floated away " 

"Bother your little cripple-girls! They always seem 
to be in your class!" 

"Because my class is on the ground floor." 

"Ha! ha! ha! Just your luck. By the way," he 
became grave, "look what a beastly letter from Kitty! 
Not coming to the wedding. I call it awfully selfish of 
her." 

Kitty wrote her deep regrets, but her people had 
suddenly determined to go abroad and she could not 
lose this chance of seeing the world; "the governess's 
honeymoon," she christened it Paris, Switzerland, 
Rome, — all the magic places were to be hers — and 
Salvina, reading the letter, gasped with sympathy and 
longing. 

But the happy traveller was represented at the wed- 
ding by a large, bronze-looking knight on horseback, 
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which towered in shining green over the insignificant 
gifts of the Jonases' circle; the utilitarian salad-bowls, 
and fish-slices, and dessert sets. One other present 
stood out luridly, but only to Salvina. It was a glossy 
armchair, and on the seat lay a card: "From Rhoda's 
loving father-in-law." When Salvina first saw this — at 
a family card-party, the Sunday evening before the 
wedding — she started and flushed so furiously that 
Lazarus had to give her a warning nudge, and to 
whisper; "Only for appearance." At the supper-table 
old Jonas, who carved and jested with much apprecia- 
tion of his own skill in both departments, referred 
facetiously to the absent father, who might, nevertheless, 
be said to be "in the chair" on that occasion. 

Salvina dressed her mother as carefully for the 
ceremony as though Kitty's fears were being realised 
and Mrs. Brill was the bride of the occasion; and so 
debonair a figure emerged from the ordeal that you 
could recognise Kitty's mother instead of Salvina's. 
Lazarus had spent his farewell evening of bachelor- 
hood at an hotel, justly complaining that a mirrorless 
bedroom with a straw mattress was no place for a 
bridegroom to issue from. Never had bridegroom been 
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SO ill-treated, he grumbled; and he shook his fist 
imaginatively at the father who had despoiled him. 

But he joined his mother and sister in the cab; and 
as it approached the synagogue, he said suddenly: 
"Don't be shocked — but I rather expect father will be 
at the Shool (synagogue)." 

"What!" and Mrs. Brill appeared like to faint. 

"He wouldn't have the cheek," Salvina said reassur- 
ingly, as she pulled out the smelling-salts which Kitty 
had not needed. 

"He wouldn't have the cheek not to come," said 
Lazarus. "I asked him." 

"You!" They glared at him in horror. 

"Yes; I wasn't going to have things look funny — I 
hate explanations. The Jonases thought there was some- 
thing queer the other night, when you both bungled 
the explanation of the rheumatism, spite all my coach- 
ing." 

"But where did you find him?" said the mother ex- 
citedly. 

"At Clacton-on-Sea." 

Salvina bit her lip. 

"I sent in my card — * Laurence Beryl, of Granders 
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Brothers.' When he saw me, I thought he would have 
had a fit I told him if he didn't come up to the wed- 
ding and play heavy father, I'd summons him " 

"Summons him!" echoed Mrs. Brill. 

"For stealing my old arm-chair. I remembered — 
ha! ha! ha! — it was I that had bought the easy-chair 
for myself, when we lived in Spitalfields and had only 
wooden chairs." 

"So he did send that easy-chair!" said Salvina. 

"Yes; that was rather clever of him. And don't you 
think it's clever of me to save appearances?" 

"It'll be terrible for mother!" said Salvina hotly. 
"Didn't you think of that?" 

"She won't have to talk to him. He'll only hang 
round. Nobody will notice," 

"It would have been better to tell the truth," cried 
Salvina, "or even a lie. This is only acting a lie. And 
it must be as painful for him as for us." 

"Serve him right — the old furniture-sneak!" 

"It was a mistake," Salvina persisted. 

"Hush, hush, Salvina!" said Mrs. Brill. "Don't 
disturb your brothers festival." 
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"He has disturbed it himself," said Salvina, bursting 
into tears. "I wish, mother, we had not come." 

"Here, here! This is a pretty wedding," said 
Lazarus. 

"Hush, Salvina, hush!" said Mrs. Brill. "What 
does it matter to us if a dog creeps into s)mago^e?" 

At this point the cab stopped. 

"We're not there!" cried Mrs. Brill. 

"No," Lazarus explained; "but we pick up father 
here. We must appear to arrive together." 

Ere the horrified pair could protest, he opened the 
door, sprang out, and pushed inside a stout, rubicund 
man with a festal rose in his holiday coat, but a miser- 
able, shamefaced look in his eyes. Lazarus took his 
seat ere a word could be spoken. The cab rolled on. 

"Good-morning, Esther," he muttered. "I offered 
you Get." 

"Silence!" cried Salvina, as if she had been talking 
to the little girls. "How dare you speak to her?" 
She held her mother's hand and felt the pulse beating 
madly. 

"You old serpent " began Mrs. Brill hotly. 
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"Mother!" pleaded Salvina; "not a word; he doesn't 
deserve it." 

"In Jerusalem I could have two wives," he muttered. 
But no one replied. 

The four human beings sat in painful silence, their 
knees touching. The culprit shot uneasy, surreptitious 
glances at his wife, so radiant in jewels and finery and 
with so Kitty-like a complexion. It was as if he saw 
her freshly, or as if he were shocked — even startled — 
by her retaining so much joy of life despite his desertion 
of her. Fortunately the strange drive only lasted a few 
minutes. The bridegroom's wedding-party passed into 
the synagogue through an avenue of sympathetic ob- 
servers. 

Mr. Brill had no part to play in the ceremony. The 
honours were carried off by Mr. Jonas, who stalked in 
slowly, with the bride on his arm, and a new green 
shade over his left eye. The rival father hovered 
meekly on the outskirts of the marriage-canopy amid a 
crowd of Jonases. Salvina stationed herself and her 
mother on the opposite border of the canopy, and 
throughout bristled, apprehensive, prohibitive, fiery, like 
a spaniel guarding its mistress against a bull-dog on the 
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pounce. The bull-dog indeed was docile enough; avoid- 
ing the spaniel's eye and trailing a spiritless tail. But 
the creature revived at the great wedding-feast in the 
hall of a hundred covers, and under the congratulations 
and the convivial influences tended to forget he was in 
disgrace. The bridegroom's parents were placed to- 
gether, but Salvina changed seats with her mother, and 
became a buffer between the twain, a non-conducting 
medium through which the father could not com- 
municate with the mother. With the latter she herself 
maintained a continuous conversation, and Mr. Brill 
soon foimd it more pleasant to forget his troubles in the 
charms of .Mrs. Jonas, his other neighbour. 

After the almond-pudding, a succession of speakers 
ranging from relatives to old friends, and even the 
officiating minister, gave certificates of character to the 
bride and the bridegroom, amid the tears of the ladies. 
Father Jonas made an elaborate speech beginning, 
"Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking," and inter- 
larded with Hebrew quotations. Father Brill expressed 
the pleasure it gave him to acknowledge on behalf of 
himself and his dear wife the kind things which had 
been said, and the delight they felt in seeing their son 
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settled in the paths of domestic happiness, especially in 
connection with a scion of the house of Jonas, of whose 
virtues much had been said so deservedly that night. 
Lazarus declared, amid roars of laughter, that on this 
occasion only he would respond for his dear wife, but 
he felt sure that for the rest of their lives she would 
have the last word. Then the tables were cleared 
away and dancing began, which grew livelier as the 
dawn grew nearer. But long before that, Salvina had 
borne her mother away from the hovering bull-dog. 
Not, however, without a terrible scene in the homeward 
cab. All the volcanic flames Salvina and etiquette had 
suppressed during the day shot forth luridly. Burning 
lava was hurled against her husband, against her son, 
against Salvina. An impassioned inventory of the lost 
furniture followed, and the refrain of the whole was that 
she had been taken to a wedding when all she wanted 
was a funeral. 
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IX. 

Salvina did not count this break-down against her 
mother. It was the natural revolt of nerves tried beyond 
endurance by Lazarus's trick. The whole episode in- 
tensified her sense of the romantic situation of her 
mother, and of the noble courage and dignity with 
which she confronted it She wondered whether she 
herself would have emerged so staunchly from the 
ordeal of meeting a loved but faithless one, and her 
protective pity was tempered by a new admiration. Her 
admiration increased, when, as the secret gradually 
leaked out, her mother maintained an attitude of de- 
fiance against the world's sympathy, refused to hear 
stigmatisations of her husband, even from old Jonas, re- 
serving the privilege of denunciation for her own mouth 
and Salvina's ear. 

And now began the new life of mother and daughter. 
With Kitty on the Continent, Lazarus married, and the 
father blotted out, they had only each other. They 
moved back to the skirts of the Ghetto, and Mrs. Brill 
resumed with secret joy her old place among her old 
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cronies. Inwardly, she had fretted at the loss of them 
for which the dignity of Hackney had been but a 
shadowy compensation. But to Salvina she only ex- 
pressed her outraged pride, the humiliation of it all, 
and the poor girl, unconscious of how happy her mother 
really was among the Ghetto gossips, tortured her brain 
during school-hours with the thought of her mother's 
lonely misery. And even if Salvina had not been com- 
pelled to give private lessons in the evenings to supple- 
ment their income, she would in any case have relin- 
quished her Bachelorhood aspirations in order to give 
her time to her mother. For Mrs. Brill had no re- 
sources within herself, so far as Salvina knew. Even 
the great artificial universe of books and newspapers 
was closed to her. Salvina resolved to overcome her 
obstinate reluctance to learn to read, as soon as the 
pressure of the other private lessons relaxed. Mean- 
time, she lived for her mother and her mother on 
her. 

Oh, the bitterness of those private lessons after the 
fag of the day; the toiling to distant places on tired 
feet; the grinding bargains imposed by the well- 
to-do! 
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One of these fiends was a beautiful lady, haughty, 
with fair complexion and frosted hair, and somehow 
suggested to Salvina a steel engraving. She arranged 
graciously that Salvina should teach her little girl con- 
versational German at half-a-crown an hour, but when 
Salvina started on the first lesson in the luxiuious 
sanctum, she foimd two sweetly-dressed sisters; who, 
she was informed, could not bear to be separated, and 
might therefore be considered one. The steel engraving 
herself sat there, as if to superintend, occasionally asking 
for the elucidation of a point At the second lesson 
there were two other little girls, neighbours, the lady 
informed her, who had thought it would be a good 
opportunity for them to learn too. Salvina expressed 
her pleasure and her gratitude to her patroness. At 
the third lesson the aunt of the two little girls was also 
present with a suspicious air of discipleship. When at 
end of the month, Salvina presented her bill at five 
shillings an hour, the patroness flew into a towering 
rage. What did it matter to her how many children 
partook of the hour? An hour was an hour and a 
bargain a bargain. Salvina had not the courage or the 
capital to resist. And this life of ever teaching and 
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never learning went on, week after week, year after 
year. For when her salary at the school increased, the 
additional burden of Lazarus and his wife and children 
fell upon her. For her feckless brother had soon ex- 
hausted the patience of Granders Brothers; he had 
passed shiftlessly from employment to employment, 
frequently dependent on Salvina and his father-in-law 
till old Jonas had declared, with all the dignity of his 
green shade, that his son-in-law — graceless offspring of 
a graceless sire — must never darken his door-step 
again. 

But the joy Mrs. Brill found in her grandchildren, 
the filling-out of her life, repaid Salvina amply for all 
the pinching necessary to subsidise her brother's house- 
hold. She winced, though, to see her mother drop 
thoughtlessly into the glossy armchair presented by her 
absentee husband, and, therein ensconced, dandle La- 
zarus's children. Salvina was too sensitive to remind 
her mother, and shrank also from appearing fantastic 
But that chair inspired a morbid repugnance, and one 
day, taking advantage of the fact that the shifting 
began to extrude, she bought Lazarus a new and better 
easy-chair without saying why, and had the satisfaction 
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of noting the relegation of the old one to a bed- 
room. 

Two bright spots of colour dappled those long, 
monotonous years. One was Kitty; the other was the 
summer holiday. Kitty's mere letters from the Con- 
tinent — she wrote twice during the tour — were a source 
of exhilaration as well as of instruction. She brought 
nearer all those wonderful places which Salvina still 
promised herself to behold one day, though year after 
year she went steadily to Ramsgate. For her mother 
shrank from sea-voyages and strange places as much as 
she loved the familiar beach swarming with Jewish 
faces and nigger minstrels. Even Salvina's little scheme 
of enthroning her mother expensively on the parade at 
Clacton-on-Sea, that mother unconsciously thwarted, 
though she endured equivalent splendour at Ramsgate 
at three guineas a week, with much grumbling over her 
daughter's extravagance. 

Once indeed when Salvina had seriously projected 
Paris in the interest of her French, there had been a 
quarrel on the subject There were many quarrels on 
many subjects, but it was always one quarrel and had 
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always the same groundwork of dialogue on Mrs. Brill's 
part, whatever the temporal variations. 

"A nice daughter! To trample under foot her own 
flesh and blood, because she thinks I'm dependent on 
her! Well, well, do your own marketing, you little 
ignoramus, who don't know a skirt steak from a loin 
chop : you'll soon see if I don't earn my keep. I earned 
my living before you were bom, and I can do so still. 
I'd rather live in one room than have my blood shed a 
day longer. I'll send for Kitty — she never stamps on 
the little mother. She sha'n't slave her heart out any 
more among strangers, my poor fatherless Kitty. No, 
we'll live together, Kitty and I. Lazarus would jump at 
us — my own dear, handsome Lazarus. I never see him 
but he tells me how the children are cr3dng day and 
night for their granny, and why don't I go and live with 
him? He wouldn't spit upon the mother who suckled 
him, and even Rhoda has more respect for me than my 
own real daughter." 

Such was the basal theme: the particular variation, 
when the holiday was concerned, took the shape of re- 
ligious remonstrance. "And where am I to get kosher 
food in Paris? In Ramsgate I enjoy myself; there's a 
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kosher butcher, and all the people I know. It's as good 
as London." 

Tears always conquered Salvina. She had an in- 
finite patience with her mother on these occasions, not 
resenting the basal theme, but regarding it as a mere 
mechanic explosion of nervous irritation, generated by 
her lonely life. Sometimes she forgot this and argued, 
but was always the more sorry afterward. Not that she 
did not enjoy Ramsgate. Her nature, that craved for 
so much and was content with so little, found even 
Ramsgate a Paradise after a year of the slum-school, to 
which she always returned looking almost healthy. But 
this constant absorption in her mother's personality nar- 
rowed her almost to the same mental bookless horizon. 
All the red blood of ambition was sucked away as by 
a vampire; her energy was sapped and the unchanging 
rut of school-existence combined to ft"ay away her in- 
dividuality. She never went into any society; the rare 
invitation to a social event was always reftised with 
heart-shrinking. Every year made her more shy and 
ungainly, more bent in on herself, and on the little round 
of school and home life, which left her indeed too weary 
in brain and body for aught beside. She sank into the 
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scholastic old maid, unconsciously taking on the very 
gait and accent of Miss Rolver, into the limitations of 
whose life she had once had a flash of insight Yet she 
was unaware of her decay; her automatic brain was still 
alive in one comer, where the dreams hived and nested. 
Paris and Rome and the wonder-places still shone on 
the horizon, together with the noble young Bayard, 
handsome and tender-hearted. And twice or thrice a 
year Kitty would flash upon the scene to remind her 
that there was truly a world of elegance and adventure. 
Her mother had begun to worry over the beautiful 
Kitty's failure to marry; she had imagined that in those 
gilded regions she would have snapped up a South 
African millionaire or other ingenuous person. How 
nearly Kitty had actually come to doing so, even with- 
out the spring-board of Bedford Square, Salvina never 
told her. She had kept both Sugarman and Moss M. 
Rosenstein from pestering her mother, by telling the 
Shadchan that Kitty's voice and Kitty's alone weighed 
with Kitty in such a matter. When the swarthy capitalist 
returned to the Cape, despairing, Salvina had written to 
congratulate her sister on her high-mindedness. In the 
years that followed, she had to endure many a bad 
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quarter of an hour of maternal reproach because Kitty 
did not marry, but Mrs. BrilPs vengeance was imcon- 
sdous. Kitty herself never heard a word of these com- 
plaints; to her the mother was all wreathed smiles, for 
she never came without bringing a trinket, and every one 
of these trinkets meant days of happiness. The little 
lockets and brooches were shown about to all the neigh- 
bours and hitched them onto the bright spheres which 
Kitty adorned. Carriages and footmen, soil carpets, and 
gilded mirrors gleamed in the air. "My Kitty!" rolled 
under Mrs. Brill's tongue like a honeyed sweet Kitty's 
little gifts, flashing splendidly on the everyday dulness, 
made more impression than all the steady monotonous 
services of Salvina. For the rest, Salvina conscientiously 
repaid these gifts in kind on Kitty's birthdays and other 
high days. 



X. 

When Salvina was twenty-three years old a change 
came. Lazarus ceased to demand assistance: he was 
cheery and self-confident, and inclined to chaff Salvina 
on her prim ways. He removed to a larger house and 
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her easy-chair disappeared before a more elegant. And 
the apparent brightness of her brother's prospects 
brightened Salvina's. Her savings increased, and, under 
the continuous profit of his self-support, she was soon 
able to meditate changes on her own account. Either 
she would give up her night-teaching — which had been 
more and more undermining her system — or she would 
procure her mother and Kitty a delightful surprise by 
migrating back to Hackney. 

Her mind hesitated between the joyous alternatives, 
lingering voluptuously now on one, now on the other, 
but somehow aware that it would ultimately choose the 
latter, for Kitty on her rare visits never failed to grumble 
at the lowness of the neighbourhood and the expense of 
cabs, and Mrs. Brill still yearned to see horses pawing 
outside her doorstep. But an unexpected visit from 
Kitty, not six weeks after her last, and equally unex- 
pected in place — for it was at Salvina's school — decided 
the matter suddenly. 

It was about half-past twelve, and Salvina, long since 
a full "assistant teacher" was seated at her desk, cor- 
recting the German exercises of a private pupil. 
Sparsely dotted about the symmetric benches were a 
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few demure criminals undergoing the punishment of 
being kept in, and the air was still heavy with the 
breaths and odours of the blissful departed. A severe 
museum-case, with neatly ticketed specimens backed 
Salvina's chair, and around the spacious room hung 
coloured diagrams of animals and plants. Kitty seemed 
a specimen from another world as her coquettish 
Leghorn hat flowering with poppies burst upon the 
scholastic scene. 

"Oh, dear, I thought you'd be alone," she said 
pettishly. 

"Is it anything important? The children don't 
matter," said Salvina. "You can tell me in German* 
I do hope nothing is the matter." 

"No, nothing so alarming as that," Kitty replied in 
German. "But I thought I'd find you alone and have 
a chat" 

"I had to stay here with the children. They must 
be punished." 

"Seems more like punishing yourself. But have you 
lunched, then?" 

"No." Salvina flushed slightly. 

"No? What's up? A Jewish fast! Ninth day of 

6* 
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Ab, fall of Temple, and funny things like that. One 
always seems to stumble upon them in the East End." 

"How you do rattle on, Kitty I" and Salvina smiled. 
"No, I shall lunch as soon as these children are re- 
leased." 

"But why wait for that?" 

Salvina's blush deepened. "Well, one doesn't want 
to eat a good dinner before hungry girls." 

"A good dinner! Why, what in heaven's name do 
you get? Truffles and plovers' eggs?" 

"No, but I get a very good meal sent in from the 
Cooking Centre opposite, and compared with what these 
girls get at home, steak and potatoes are the luxuries 
of LucuUus." 

"Oh, I don't believe it. They all look fatter than 
you. Then this is double punishment for you — extra 
work and hunger. Do send them away. They get on 
my nerves. And have your lunch like a sensible being." 
And without waiting for Salvina's assent: "Go along, 
girls," she said airily. 

The girls hesitated and looked at Salvina, who 
coloured afresh, but said, "Yes, this lady pleads for you, 
and I said that if you all promised to " 
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"Oh, yes, teacher," they interrupted enthusiastically, 
and were off. 

"Well, what I came to tell you, Sally, is that Pm 
not sure of my place much longer." 

Salvina turned pale, and that much-tried heart of 
hers thumped like a hanmier. She waited in silence 
for the facts. 

"Lily is going to be married." 

"Well? All the more reason for Mabel to have a 
companion." 

Kitty shook her head. "It's the beginning of the 
end. Marriage is a contagious complaint in a family. 
First one member is taken off, then another. But that's 
not the worst" 

"No?" Poor Salvina held her breath. 

"Who do you think is the happy man? You'll never 
guess." 

"How should I? I don't know their circle." 

"Yes, you do. I mean you know him." . 

Salvina wrinkled her forehead vainly. 

"No, you'll never guess after all these years!. Moss 
M. Rosenstein!" 
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"Is it possible?" Salvina gasped. "Lily Samuel- 
son P* 

"Yes— Lily Samuelson!" 

"But he must be an old man by now." 

"Well, she isn't a chicken. And you thought it was 
such an outrage of him to ask for me, I suppose hav- 
ing once got inside the door to see me, he had the 
idea of aspiring higher." 

"Oh, don't say higher, Kitty. Richer, that's all — 
and now, I should say, lower, inasmuch as Lily Samuel- 
son stoops to pick up what you passed by with scorn. 
And picks him up out of Sugarman's hand, prob- 
ably." 

"Yes, it's all very well, and it's revenge enough in 
a way to think to myself what I do think to myself, 
when I see the young couple going on, and Moss is 
mortally scared of me, as I shoot him a glare, now and 
again. I shouldn't be surprised if he eggs them on to 
get rid of me. It would be too bad to be done out of 
ever3rthing." 

"Well, we must hope for the best," said Salvina, 
kissing her. "After all, you can always get another 
place." 
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"I'm getting old," Kitty said glumly. 

"You old!" and the anaemic little school-mistress 
looked with laughing admiration at her sister's un- 
tarnished radiance. But when Kitty went, and lunch 
came, Salvina could not eat it 



XI. 

It was clear, however, that of the alternatives — giv- 
ing up the night-work or returning to Hackney — the 
latter was the one favoured by Providence. Kitty might 
at any moment return to the paternal roof, and there 
must be something, that Kitty would consider a roof, to 
shelter her. 

On Saturday Salvina went house-hunting alone in 
Hackney, and there — as if further pointed out by Pro- 
vidence — stood their old house "To let!" It had a 
dilapidated air, as if it had stood empty for many moons 
and had lost hope. It seemed to her symbolic of her 
mother's fortunes, and her imagination leapt at the idea 
of recuperating both. Very soon she had re-rented the 
house, though from another landlord, and the workmen 
were in possession, making ever3rthing bright and beau- 
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tiful. Salvina chose wall-papers of the exact pattern of 
aforetime, and ordered the painting and decorations to 
repeat the old effects. They were to move in a few 
days before the quarter. 

Her happy secret shone in her cheeks, and she felt 
all bright and refreshed, as if she, too, were being 
painted and cleaned and redecorated. The task of 
keeping it all from her mother was a great daily strain, 
and the secret had to overbrim for the edification of 
Lazarus. Lazarus hailed the change with expressions 
of unselfish joy, that brought tears into Salvina's eyes. 
He even went with her to see how the repairs were 
getting on, chatted with the workmen, disapproved of 
the landlord's stinginess in not putting down new 
drain pipes, and made a special call upon that gentle- 
man. 

One day on her return from school Salvina found a 
postcard to the effect that the house was ready for 
occupation. Salvina was for once glad that she had 
never yet found time to persuade her mother to learn 
to read. She went to feast her eyes on the new-old 
house and came home with the key, which she hid care- 
fully till the Sunday afternoon, when she induced her 
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mother to make an excursion to Victoria Park. The 
weather was dull, and the old woman needed a deal of 
coaxing, especially as the coaxing must be so subtle as 
not to arouse suspicion. 

On the way back in the evening from the Park, 
which, as there was an unexpected band playing popular 
airs, her mother enjoyed,- Salvina led her by the old 
familiar highways and b3nvays back to the old home, 
keepmg her engrossed in conversation lest it should sud- 
denly befall her to ask why they were going that 
way. The expedient was even more successful than she 
had bargained for, Mrs. Brill's sub-consciousness calmly 
accepting all the old unchanged streets and sights and 
sounds, while her central consciousness was absorbed by 
the talk. Her legs trod automatically the dingy Hackney 
Terrace to which she had so often returned from her 
Park outing, her hand pushed open mechanically the 
old garden-gate, and as Salvina, breathlessly wondering 
if the spell could be kept up till the very last, opened 
the door with the latch-key, her mother sank wearily, 
and with a sigh of satisfaction, upon the accustomed 
hall-chair. In that instant of maternal apathy, the 
astonishment was wholly Salvina's. That hall-chair on 
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which her mother sat was the very one which had stood 
there in the bygone happy years; the hat-rack was the 
one with which her father had "eloped;" on it stood 
the little flower-pots and on the wall hung the two en- 
gravings of the trials of Lord William Russell and Earl 
Stafford exactly in the same place, and facing her stood 
the open parlour with all the old furniture and colour. 
In that uncanny instant Salvina wondered if she had 
passed through years of hallucination. There was her 
mother, natural and unconcerned, bonneted and jewelled, 
exactly as she had come from Camberwell years ago 
when they had entered the house together. Perhaps 
they were still at that moment; she knew from her 
studies as well as from experience that you can dream 
years of harassing and multiplex experience in a single 
second. Perhaps there had been no waking hallucina- 
tion; perhaps the long waiting for her mother to appear 
with the house-key had made her sleepy, and in that 
instant of doze she had dreamed all those horrible 
things — the empty house, her father's flight, his reap- 
pearance at her brother's marriage; the long years of 
evening lessons. Perhaps she was still seventeen, study- 
ing the Greek verbs for the Bachelorhood of Arts, per- 
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haps her mother was still a happy wife. Her eyes filled 
with tears, and she let herself dwell upon the wondrous 
possibility a second or so longer than she believed in it. 
For the smell of new paint was too potent; it routed 
the persuasions of the old furniture. And in another 
instant it had penetrated through Mrs. Brill's fatigue. 
She started up, aware of something subtly wrong, ere 
clearer consciousness dawned. 

"Michael!" she shrieked, groping. 

"Hush, hush, mother!" said Salvina, with a pain as 
of swords at her heart. She felt her mother had stumbled 
— with whatever significance — upon the word of the 
enigma. "Another trick has been played on us." 

"A trick!" Mrs. Brill groped further. "But you 
brought me. How comes this house here? What has 
happened?" 

"I wanted to surprise you. I have rented the old 
house, and someone else has put in the old furniture." 

"Michael is coming back? You and your father 
have plotted." 

"O mother! How can you accuse me of such a 
thing!" All the expected joy of the surprise had been 
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changed to anguish, she felt, both for her and for her 
mother. Oh, what a fatal mistake! "I won't have the 
furniture, we'll pitch it into the street — we are going to 
live here together, mammy, you and I, in the old home. 
We can afford it now." 

She laid her cheek to her mother's, but Mrs. Brill 
broke away petulantly and ran toward the parlour. 
"And does he think I'll have anything to do with him 
after all these years!" she cried. 

"Dear mother, he doesn't know you if he thinks 
that!" said Salvina, following her. 

"No, indeed! And a chip out of my best vase, 
just as I thoujght! And that isn't my chair — he's shoved 
me in one of a worse set. The horsehair may *seem 
the same, but look at the legs — no carving at all. And 
Where's the extra leaf of the table? Gone, too, I dare- 
say. And my little gilt shovel that used to stand in the 
fender here, what's become of that? And do you call 
this a sofa, with the castors all off! Oh, my God, she 
has ruined all my furniture," and she burst into hysteric 
tears. 

Salvina could do nothing till the torrent had spent 
itself But she was busy thinking. She saw that again 
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her brother and her father had conspired together. 
Hence Lazarus's officiousness toward the landlord and 
the workmen — that he might easily get the entry to the 
house. But perhaps the conspiracy had not the signi- 
ficance her mother put upon it Perhaps Lazarus was 
principal, not agent; in the flush of his new prosperity 
he had really projected a generous act; perhaps he had 
resolved to put the coping-stone on the surprise Salvina 
was preparing for her mother, and had hence negotiated 
with the father for the old things. If so, she felt she 
had not the right to make her mother refuse them; the 
rather, she must hasten at once to Lazarus to pour out 
her appreciation of his thoughtfulness. 

"Come along, mother," she said at last, "don't sit 
there crying. I think Lazarus must have brought back 
the things for you. You see, mammy, I wanted to give 
you a little surprise, and dear Lazarus has given me a 
little surprise." 

"Do you really think it's only Lazarus?" asked Mrs. 
Brill, and to Salvina's anxious ear there seemed a shade 
of disappointment in the tone. 

"I'm sure it is — father couldn't possibly have the 
impudence. After all these years, too!" 
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But when she at last got her mother to Lazarus, 
that gentleman confessed aggressively that he had been 
only the agent. 

"I don't see why you shouldn't let the poor old man 
come back," he said. "The other person died a year 
ago, only nobody liked to tell mother, she was so bristly 
and snappy.'* 

"Ah," interrupted Mrs. Brill exultantly, "then Heaven 
has heard my curses. May she burn in the lowest 
Gehenna. May her body become one yellow flame like 
her dyed hair." 

"Hush!" said Salvina sternly. "God shall judge the 
dead." 

"Oh, of course you always take everybody's part 
against your mother." And Mrs. Brill burst into tears 
again and sank into the new easy-chair. 

"I do think mother's right," said Lazarus sullenly. 
"Why do you stand in her way?" 

"1?" Salvina was paralysed. 

"Yes, if it wasn't for you " 

"Mother, do you hear what Lazarus is saying? That 
I keep you from father!" 

"Father! A pretty father to you! He waits till 
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she's dead, and then he wants to creep back to us. But 
let him lie on her grave. He'll swell to bursting before 
he crosses my doorstep." 

"There, Lazarus, do you hear?" 

"Yes, I hear," he said incredulously. "But does 
she know what father offers her — every comfort, every 
luxury? He is rich now." 

"Rich?" said Mrs. Brill. "The old swindler!" 

"He didn't swindle — he's very sorry for the past 
now, and awfully kind and generous." 

Salvina had a flash of insight. "Hoi So this is 

why " She checked herself and looked round the 

handsome room, and the new easy-chair in which her 
mother sat became suddenly as hateful as the old. 

"Well, suppose it is?" said Lazarus defiantly. "I 
don't see why we shouldn't share in his luck." 

"And where does the luck come from?" Salvina 
demanded. 

"What's that to do with us? From the Stock Ex- 
change, I believe." 

"And where did he get the money to gamble 
with?" 

"Oh, they always had money." 
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Salvina*s eyes blazed. The nerveless creature of the 
school became a fiiry. "And you'd touch that!" 

"Hang it all, he owes us reparation. You, too, 
Salvina — he is anxious to do everything for you. He 
says you must chuck up school — it's simply wearing 
you away. He says he wants to take you abroad — to 
Paris." 

"Oh, and so he thinks he'll get round mother by 
getting round me, does he? But let him take his furni- 
ture away at once, or we'll pitch it into the street. At 
once, do you hear?" 

"He won't mind." Lazarus smiled irritatingly. 
"He wants to put better furniture in, and his real de- 
sire is to move to a big house in Highbury New Park. 
But I persuaded him to put back the old furniture — I 
thought it would touch you — a token, you know, that he 
wanted *auld lang syne.'" 

"Yes, yes, I understood," said Salvina, and then she 
thought suddenly of Kitty and a burst of hysteric 
laughter caught her. "Elopements economically con- 
ducted," went through her mind. "By the day or hour!" 
And she imagined the new phrases Kitty would coin. 
"The Prodigal Father and the Pantechnicon" — "The 
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old Love and the old Furniture," and the wild laughter 
rang on, till Lazarus was quite disconcerted. 

"I don't see where the fiin comes in," he said 
wrathfully. "Father is veiy sorry, indeed he is. He 
quite cried to me — on that very chair where mother is 
sitting. I swear to you he did. And you havfe the 
heart to laugh 1" 

"Would you have me cry, too? No, no; I am glad 
he is punished." 

"Yes — a nice miserable, lonely old age he has be- 
fore him." 

"He has plenty of money." 

"You're a cold, unfeeling minx! I don't envy the 
man who marries you, Salvina." 

Salvina flushed. "I don't either — if he were to treat 
me as mother has been treated." 

"Yes, no one has had a life like mine, since the 
world began," moaned Mrs. Brill, and her waning tears 
returned in full flocki. 

"My poor manamy," and Salvina put a handkerchief 
to the flooded cheeks. "Come home, we have had 
enough of this.^' 

Mrs. Brill rose obediently. 

Ghetto Tragedies. II, 7 
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"Oh, yes, take her home," said Lazarus savagely, 
"take her to your shabby, stinking lodging, when she might 
have a house in Highbury New Park and three servants." 

"She has a house at Hackney, and I'll give her a 
servant too. Come, mother." 

Salvina mopped up her mother's remaining tears, 
and with an inspiration of arrogant independence, she 
rang for Lazarus's servant and bade her hail a hansom cab. 

"If you don't want all Hackney to come and gaze 
at a furnished road," she said, in parting, "you'll take 
away that furniture yourself." 

Mrs. Brill bowled homeward, half consoled for 
everything by this charioted magnificence. Some neigh- 
bours stood by gossiping as she alighted, and then her 
unspoken satisfaction was complete. 



XII. 

They moved into the new-old house, after Salvina 
had carefully ascertained that the furniture had returned 
to the cloud under which it had so long lived. In her 
resentment against its reappearance, she spent more 
than she could afford on the rival furniture that succeeded 
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it, and which she now studied to make unlike it, so that 
quite without any touch of conscious taste, it became 
light, elegant, and even artistic in comparison with the 
old horsehair massiveness. 

Then began a very bad year for Salvina, even 
though the Damocles sword of Kitty's dismissal never 
fell, and Lily's migration to the Cape with Moss M. 
Rosenstein left Kitty still in power as companion to 
Mabel, to judge at least by Kitty's not seeking the 
parental roof, even as visitor. Mrs. Brill's happiness did 
not keep pace with the restored grandeurs and Salvina's 
own spurt of hope died down. She grew wanner than 
ever, going listlessly to her work and returning limp and 
fagged out. 

"You mew me up here with not a soul to speak to 
from morning till night," her mother burst forth one day. 

Salvina was not sorry to have her mother's silent 
lachr3anosity thus mterpreted. But she regretted that 
her helpless parent had not expressed her satisfaction 
with gossip when the Ghetto provided it, instead of 
yearning for higher scenes. She tried again to persuade 
Mrs. Brill to learn to read by way of mental resource, 
and Mrs. Brill indeed made some spasmodic efforts to 
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master the alphabet and the vagaries of pronunciation 
from an infant's primer. But her brain was too set; 
and she forgot from word to word, and made bold bad 
guesses, so that even when "a fat cat sat on the mat" 
she was capable of making a fat cow eat in a mug. 
She struggled loyally though, except when Salvina's 
attention relaxed for an instant, and then she would 
proceed by leaps and bounds, like a cheating child with 
the teacher's eye off it, getting over five lines in the time 
she usually took to spell out one, and paradoxically 
pleased with herself at her rapid progress. 

Salvina was in despair. There is no crhhe for 
mothers, or she might have sent Mrs. Brill to one. She 
bethought herself of at last laying on a servant, as 
providing the desired combination of grandeur and 
gossip. To pay for the servant she undertook two hours 
of extra night-teaching. But the maid-of-all-work proved 
only an exhaustless ground for grumbling. Mrs. Brill 
had never owned a servant, and the girl's deviation 
from angelhood of character and from unerring per- 
fection of action in every domestic department was a 
constant disappointment and grief to the new mistress. 

"A nice thing you have done for me," she wept to 
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Salvina, having carefiilly ascertained the servant was out 
of ear-shot, "to seat a mistress on my head — and for 
that I must pay her into the bargain." 

"Aren't you glad you haven't got three servants?" 
said Salvina, with a touch of irresistible irony. 

"Don't throw up to me that you're saving me from 
falhng on your father. I can be my own bread-winner. 
I don't want your doll's house furniture that one is 
scared to touch — like walking among eggshells. I'd 
rather live in one room and scrub floors than be beholden 
to anybody. Then I should be my own mistress, and 
not under a daughter's thumb. If only Kitty would 
marry, then I could go to her. Why doesn't she marry? 
It isn't as if she were like you. Is there a prettier girl 
in the whole congregation? It's because she's got no 
money, my poor, hard-working little Kitty. Her father 
would give her a dowry, if he were a man, not a 

pig-" 

"Mother!" Salvina was white and trembling. "How 

can you dream of that?" 

"Not for myself. I'd see him rot before I'd take a 

farthing of his money. But I'm not domineering and 

spiteful like you. I don't stand in the way of other 
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people benefiting. The money will only go to some 
other vermin. Kitty may as well hive some." 

"Lazarus has some. That's enough, and more than 
enough." 

"Lazarus deserves it — he is a better son to me than 
you are a daughter!" and the tears fell again. 

Salvina cast about for what to do. Her mother's 
nerves were no doubt entirely disorganised by her suf- 
ferings and by the shock of Lazarus's trick. Some 
radical medicine must be applied. But every day Duty 
took Salvina to school and harassed her there and drove 
her to private lessons afterward, and left her neither 
the energy nor the brain for ftirther innovations. And 
whenever she met Lazarus by accident— for she was too 
outraged to visit a house practically kept up by dis- 
honourable money, apart from her objection to its 
perpetually festive atmosphere of solo-whist supper- 
parties — he would sneer at her high and mighty airs in 
casting out the furniture. "Oh, we're very grand now, 
we keep a servant; we have cut our father off with a 
shilling." 

She wished her mother would not go to see Lazarus, 
but she felt she had not the right to interfere with these 
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visits, though Mrs. Brill returned from them fretful and 
restive. Evidently Lazarus must be still insinuating re- 
conciliation. 

"Lazarus worries you, mother, I feel sure," she 
ventured to say once. 

"Oh no, he is a good son. He wants me to live 
with him." 

"What! On her money 1" 

"It isn't her money — your father made it on the 
Stock Exchange." 

"Who told you so?" 

"Didn't you hear Lazarus say so yourself?" 

Then a horrible suspicion came to Salvina. "He 
doesn't set father at you when you go there?" she 
cried. 

Mrs. Brill flushed furiously. "I'd like to see him 
try it on," she murmured. 

Salvina stooped to kiss her. "But he tells you tales 
of father's riches, I suppose." 

"Who wants his riches? If he offered me my own 
horse and carriage, I wouldn't be seen with him after 
the disgrace he's put upon me." 
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"I wish, mother, Lazarus had inherited your sense 
of honour." 

Mrs. Brill was pleased. "There isn't a woman in 
the world with more pride I Your father made a mistake 
when he began with me!" 



xin. 

A HORSE and carriage did come, one flamboyant 
afternoon, but it was the Samuelsons', and brought the 
long-absent Kitty. And Kitty as usual brought a present. 
This time it was a bracelet, and Mrs. Brill clasped and 
unclasped it ecstatically, feeling that she had at least 
one daughter who loved her and did not donaineer. 
Salvina was at school, and Mrs. Brill took Kitty all over 
the house, enjoying her approval, and accepting all the 
praise for the lighter and more artistic furniture. She 
told her of the episode of the return of the old furniture 
— "And didn't have the decency to put new castors on 
the sofa she had sprawled on!" 

Kitty's laughter was as loud and ringing as Salvina 
had anticipated; Mrs. Brill coloured under it, as though 
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she were found food for laughter. "What a ridiculous 
person he is!" Kitty added hastily. 

"Yes/' said Mrs. Brill with eager pride and relief, 
"He thought he could coax me back like a dog with a 
bit of sugar." 

"It would be too funny to live with him again." 
And Kitty's eyes danced. 

"Do you think so?" said Mrs. Brill anxiously. And 
under the sunshine of her daughter's approval she con- 
fided to her that he had really turned up twice at 
Lazarus's, beautifully costumed, with diamonds on his 
fingers and a white flower in his buttonhole, but that 
she had repulsed him as she would repulse a drunken 
heathen. He had put his arms round her, but she had 
shaken him off as one shakes off a black beetle. 

Kitty turned away and stuffed her handkerchief into 
her mouth. She knew there was a tragic side, but the 
comic aspect aflfected her more. 

"Then you think I was right?" Mrs. Brill wound up. 

"Of course," Kitty said soothingly. "What do you 
want of him?" 

"But don't tell Salvina, or she'd eat my head off." 
And then the eager, upleaping fountain of her mother's 
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egoistic babblings beginning at last to trickle thinly, 
Kitty found a breathing-space in which to inform her of 
the great news that throbbed in her own breast 

"Lily Samuelson's dead! Mrs. Rosenstein, you 
know!" 

"Oh, my God!" ejaculated Mrs. Brill, trembling like 
a leaf. Nothing upset her more than to find that per- 
sons within her ken could actually die. 

"Yes, we had a cable from the Cape yesterday." 

"Hear, O Israel! Let me see — ^yes, she must have 
died in child-birth." 

"She did — the house is all in hysterics. I couldn't 
stand it any longer. I ordered the carriage and came 
here." 

"My poor Kitty! That Lily was too old to have a 
baby. And now he will marry Mabel." 

"Oh no, mother." 

"Oh yes, he will. Mabel will jump at him, you'll 
see." 

"But it isn't legal — you can't marry your deceased 
wife's sister." 

"I know you can't in England — what foolishness! 
But they'll go to Holland to be married." 
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"Don't be so absurd, mother." 

"Absurd!" Mrs. Brill glared. "You mark my words. 
They'll be in Holland before the year's out, like Hyam 
Emanuel's eldest brother-in-law and the red-haired sister 
of Samuel, the pawn-broker." 

"Well, I don't care if they are," said Kitty yawn- 
ing. 

"Don't care! Why, you'll lose your place. They 
kept you on for Mabel, but now " 

Kitty cut her short "Don't worry, mother. I'll be 
all right He's not married Mabel yet" 

This reminder seemed to come to Mrs. Brill like a 
revelation, so fast had her imagination worked. She 
calmed down and Kitty took the opportunity to seek to 
escape. "Tell Salvina the news," she said. "She'll be 
specially interested in it. In fact, judging by the last 
time, she'll be more excited than I am," and she 
smiled somewhat mysteriously. "Tell her I'm sorry I 
missed her — I was hoping to find her having a holiday, 
but apparently I haven't been lucky enough to strike 
some Jewish fast" 

But partly because Mrs. Brill was enraptured by 
her beautiful daughter, partly to keep the pompous 
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equipage outside her door as long as possible, she de- 
tained Kitty so unconscionably that Salvina arrived 
from school. Kitty flew to embrace her as usual but 
arrested herself, shocked. 

"Why, Sally!" she cried. "You look like a ghost! 
What's the matter?" 

"Nothing," said Salvina with a wan smile. "Just 
the excitement of seeing you, I suppose." 

Kitty performed the postponed embrace but re- 
remained dubious and shaked. Was it that her mind 
was morbidly filled with funereal images, or was it that 
her fresh eye had seen what her mother's custom- 
blinded vision had missed — that there was death in 
Salvina's face? 

This face of death-in-life stirred up unwonted emo- 
tions in Kitty and made her refirain apprehensively from 
speaking again of Lily's death; and some days later, 
when the first bustle of grief had subsided in Bedford 
Square, Kitty, still haunted by that gruesome vision, 
wrote Salvina a letter: 

**My dear old Sally, — You must really draw in your horns. 
You were not looking at all weU the other day. You are burning 
the candle at both ends, I ani sure. That horrid Board School is 
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killing you. I am going to beg a fortnight's holiday for yon, and I 
am going to take you to Boulogne for a week, and then, when you 
are all braced up again, we can have the second week at Paris." 

"My dearest and best of Sisters" [Salvina replied], — 
" How shocking the news mother has told me of the death of poor 
Lily! If she did wrong she was speedily pimished. But let us 
hope she really loved him. I am sure that your brooding on her 
sad fate and your sympathy with the family in this terrible affliction 
has made you fancy all sorts of things about me, just as mother is 
morbidly apprehensive of that horrible creature manying Mabel and 
thus robbing you of your place. But your sweet letter did me 
more good than if I had really gone to Paris. How did you know 
it was the dream of my life? But it cannot be realised just yet, for 
it would be impossible for me to be spared from school just now. 
Miss Green is away with diphtheria, and as this is examination time, 
Miss Rolver has her hands full. Besides, mother would be left alone. 
Don't worry about me, darling. I always feel like this about this 
time of year, but the summer holiday is not many weeks off and 
Ramsgate always sets me up again. — Your loving sister, 

Salvina." 

"P. S. — Mother told me you advised her not to go to Lazarus's 
any more, and she isn't going. I am so glad, dear. These visits 
have worried her, as Lazarus is so persistent. I am only sorry I 
didn't think of enlisting your influence before — it is naturally greater 
than mine. Grood-bye, dear. 

**P,P.S. — I find I have actually forgotten to thank you for 
your generous offer. But you know all that is in my heart, don't 
you, darling?" 

All the same, Kitty's alarm began to communicate 
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itself to Salvina, especially after repeated if transient 
premonitions of fainting in her class-room. For what 
would happen if she really fell ill? She could get sick- 
leave of course for a time; though that would bring her 
under the eagle eye of the Board doctor, before which 
every teacher quailed. He might brutally pronounce 
her unfit for service. And how if she did break down 
permanently? Or if she died! Her savings were prac- 
tically nil; her salary ceased with her breath. Who 
would support her mother? Kitty of course would nobly 
take up the burden, but it would be terribly hard on 
her, especially when Mabel Samuelson should come to 
marry. Not that she was going to die, of course; she 
was too used to being sickly. Death was only a shadow, 
hovering far off. 



XIV. 

What was to be done? An inspiration came to 
her in the shape of a pamphlet Life Assurance! Ah, 
that was it. Scottish Widows' Fund! How peculiarly 
apposite the title! If her mother could be guaranteed 
a couple of thousand pounds. Death would lose its 
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Sting. Salvina carefully worked out all the arithmetical 
points involved, and discovered to her siuprise that 
life assurance was a form of gambling. The Company 
wagered her that she would live to a certain age, and 
she wagered that she would not But after a world of 
trouble in filling up documents and getting indorsers, 
when she went before the Company's doctor she was 
refused. The bet was not good enough. "Heart weak," 
was the ruthless indictment "You ought not to teach," 
the doctor even told her privately and amid all her 
consternation Salvina was afraid lest by some mys- 
terious brotherhood he should communicate with the 
Board doctor and rob her of her situation. She be- 
gan praying to God extemporaneously, in English. 
That was, for her, an index of impotence. She was 
at the end of her resources. She could see only a 

■ 

blank wall, and the wall was a great gravestone on 
which was chiselled: " Hie jacet, Salvina Brill, School 
Board Teacher, Undergraduate of London University, 
Unloved and unhappy." 

She wept over the inscription, being still romantic. 
Poor mother, poor Kitty, what a blow her death would 
be to them! Even Lazarus would be sorry. And in 
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the thought of them she drifted away from the rare 
mood of self-pity and wondered again how she could 
get together enough money before she died to secure 
her mother's future. But no suggestion came even in 
answer to prayer. Once she thought of the Stock 
Exchange, but it seemed to her vaguely wicked to 
conjure with stocks and shares. She had read articles 
against it Besides, what did she understand? True, 
she understood as much as her father. But who knew 
whether his money really came from this source? She 
dismissed the Stock Exchange despairingly. 

And meanwhile Mrs. Brill continued peevish and 
lachrymose, and Salvina found it more and more 
difficult to hide her own melancholy. One day, as 
she was leaving the school-premises, Sugarman the 
Shadchan accosted her. "Do make a beginning," he 
said winningly. "Only a sixteenth of a ticket You 
can't lose." 

Sugarman still never thought of her even as a re- 
fuge for impecunious bachelors, but with that shame- 
less pertinacity which was the secret of his success, 
both as British marriage-maker and continental lottery 
agent, he had never ceased cajoling her toward his 
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Other net He was now destined to a success which 
surprised even himself. Her scrupulous conscientious- 
ness undermined by her analysis of the Assurance 
System, Salvina inquired eagerly as to the prizes, and 
bought three whole tickets at a quarter of the price of 
one Assurance instalment 

Sugarman made a careful note of the numbers, and 
so did Salvina. But it was unnecessary in her case. They 
were printed on her brain, graven on her heart, repeated 
in her prayers: they hovered luminous across her day- 
dreams, and if they distracted feverishly her dreams of 
the night, yet they tinged the school-routine pleasantly 
and made her mother's fretfulness endurable. They ac- 
tually improved her health, and as the May sunshine 
warmed the earth, Salvina felt herself bourgeoning afresh, 
and she told herself her fears were morbid. 

Nevertheless there was one thing she was resolved 
to complete, in case she were truly doomed, and that 
was her mother's education in reading, so often begun, 
so often foiled by her mother's pertinacious subsidence 
into contented ignorance. Of what use even to assure 
Mrs. Brill's physical future, if her mind were to be left 

Gketio lyagedieu JL 8 
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a pauper, dependent on others? How, without the magic 
resource of books, could she get through the long years 
of age, when decrepitude might confine her to the 
chimney-comer? Already her talk groaned with aches 
and pains. 

Since the servant had been installed, the reading 
lessons had dropped off and finally been discontinued. 
Now that Salvina persisted in continuing, she found that 
her mother's brain had retained nothing. Mrs. Brill had 
to begin again at the alphabet, and all the old routine 
of audacious guessing recommenced. Again a fat cow 
ate in a mug, for though Mrs. Brill had no head at all 
for corrections, she had a wonderful memory for her own 
mistakes, and took the whole sentence at a confident 
jump. It was an old friend. 

One evening, in the kitchen to which Mrs. Brill 
always gravitated when the servant was away, she paused 
between her misreadings to dilate on the inconsiderateness 
of the servant in having this day out, though she was 
paid for the full week, and though the mistress had to 
stick at home and do all the work. As Salvina seemed 
to be spiritless this evening, and allowed the domestic 
to go undefended, this topic was worn out more quickly 
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than usual, but the never-failing subject of Mrs. Brill's 
aches and pains provided more pretexts for dodging the 
hard words. And meantime in a chair beside hers, 
poor Salvina, silent as to her own aches and pains, and 
the faintness which was coming over her, strained her 
attention to follow in correction on the heels of her 
mother's reading; but do what she would, she could not 
keep her eyes continuously on the little primer, and 
whenever Mrs. Brill became aware that Salvina's atten- 
tion had relaxed, she scampered along at a breakneck 
speed, taking trisyllables as unhesitatingly as a hunter a 
three-barred gate. But every now and again Salvina 
would struggle back into concentration, and Mrs. Brill 
would tumble at the first ditch. 

At last, Mrs. Brill, to her content, found herself 
cantering along, unimpeded, for a great stretch. Salvina 
lay back in her chair, dead. 

"The broken dancer only merry danger," read Mrs, 
Brill, at a joyous gallop. Suddenly the knocker beat a 
frantic tattoo on the street door. Up jumped Mrs. Brill, 
in sheer nervousness. 

Salvina lay rigid, undisturbed. 

"She's fallen asleep," thought her mother, guiltily 

8* 
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conscious of having taken advantage of her slumbers. 
"All the same, she might spare my aged bones the 
trouble of dragging upstairs." But, being already on her 
feet, she mounted the stairs, and opened the door on 
Sugarman's beaming, breathless face. 

"Your daughter — Number 75,814," he gasped. 

Mrs. Brill, who knew nothing of Salvina's specular 
tions, took some seconds to catch his drift. 

"What, what?" she cried, trembling. 

"I have won her a hundred thousand marks — the 
great prize I" 

"The great prize!" screamed Mrs. Brill. "Salvina! 
Salvina! Come up," and not waiting for her reply, and 
overturning the flower-pots on the hall-table, she flew 
downstairs, helter-skelter. "Salvina!" she shook her 
roughly. "Wake up! You have won the great prize!" 

But Salvina did not wake up, though she had won 
the great prize. 
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XV. 

One Sunday aflernoon nearly five months later a 
nondescript series of vehicles, erratically and unpunctually 
succeeding one another, drew up near the mortuary of 
the Jewish cemetery, but, from the presence of women, 
it was obvious that something else than a funeral was in 
progress. In fact the two four-wheelers, three hansom 
cabs, several dog-carts, and one open landau suggested 
rather a picnic amid the tombs. But it was only the 
ceremony of the setting of Salvina's tombstone, which 
was attracting all these relatives and well-wishers. 

In the landau — which gave ample space for their 
knees — sat the same quartette that had shared a cab to 
Lazarus's wedding, except that Salvina was replaced by 
Kitty. That ever young and beautiful person was the 
only member of the family who had the air of having 
fallen in the world, for despite that Salvina's great prize 
was now added to Mr. Brill's capital (he being the legal 
heir), he had refused to set up a groom in addition to 
a carriage. A coachman, he insisted, was all that was 
necessary. It was the same tone that he had taken 
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about the horsehair sofa, and it helped Mrs. Brill to feel 
that her husband was unchanged, after all. 

Arrived on the ground, the Brills found a gathering 
of the Jonases, reconciled by death and riches. Others 
were to arrive, and the party distributed itself About the 
cemetery with an air of conscious incompleteness. Old 
Jonas shook hands cordially with Lazarus, and wiped 
away a tear from under his green shade. A few of 
Salvina's fellow-teachers had obeyed the notification of 
the advertisement in the Jewish papers, and were come 
to pay the last tribute of respect The men wore black 
hat-bands, the women crape, which on all the nearer 
relatives already showed signs of wear. And among all 
these groups, conversing amiably of this or that in the 
pleasant October sunshine, the genteel stone-mason in- 
sinuated himself, pervading the gathering. His breast 
was divided between anxiety as to whether the parents 
would like the tombstone, and uncertainty as to whether 
they would pay on the spot. 

"Have you seen the stone? What do you think of 
it?" he kept saying to everybody, with a deferential 
assumption of artistic responsibility; though, as it was a 
handsome granite stone, the bulk of the chiselling had 
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been done in Aberdeen, for the sake of economy, whilst 
the stone was green, and his own contribution had been 
merely the Hebrew lettering. One by one, under the 
guidance of the artist, the groups wandered toward the 
tombstone, and a spectator or two admiringly opened 
negotiations for future contingencies. An old lady who 
knew the stone-mason's sister-in-law strove to make a 
bargain for her own tombstone, quite forgetting that the 
money she was saving on it would not be enjoyed by 
herself. 

"What will you charge me?" she asked, with gro- 
tesque coquetry. "I think you ought to do it cheaper 
for me," 

And in the House of the Priests the minister in 
charge of the ceremonial impatiently awaited the late 
comers, that he might intone the beautiful, immemorial 
Psalms. He had made a close bargain with the cab- 
man, and was anxious not to set him grumbling over 
the delay; apart from his desire to get back to his 
pretty wife, who was "at home" that afternoon. 

At last the genteel stone-mason found an opportunity 
of piercing through the throng of friends that surrounded 
Mr. Brill, and of obsequiously inviting thie generous 
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orderer of this especially handsome and profitable tomb- 
stone to inspect it Kitty followed in the wake of her 
parents. Almost at the tomb, a corpulent man with 
greying hair, issuing suddenly from an avenue of head- 
stones, accosted her. She frowned. 

"You oughtn't to have come," she said. 

"Since I belong to the family, Kitty," he remon- 
strated, playing nervously with his massive watch seals. 

"No, you don't," she retorted. Then relentingly: 
"I told you, Moss, that I could not give you my formal 
consent till after my sister's tombstone was set That 
is the least respect I can pay her." And she turned 
away from the somewhat disconcerted Rosenstein, feel- 
ing very right-minded and very forgiving toward Salvina 
for delaying by so many years her marriage with the 
South African magnate. 

Meantime Mr. Brill, in his heavily craped high hat, 
stood beside the pompous granite memorial, surveying it 
approvingly. His wife's hand lay tenderly in his own. 
Underneath their feet lay the wormy dust that had once 
palpitated with truth and honour, that had kept the 
conscience of the household. 

"That bit of scroll-work," said the stone-mason ad- 
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miringly, and with an air of having thrown it in at a 
loss; "you don't often see a bit like that — everybody's 
been saying so." 

"Very fine!" replied Mr. Brill obediently. 

"I paid the synagogue bill for you — to save you 
trouble," added the stone-mason insinuatingly. 

But Mr. Brill was abstractedly studying the stone, 
and the mason moved off delicately. Mrs. Brill tried 
to spell out a few of the words, but, as there was no 
one to reprimand her, admitted her break-down. 

"Read it to me, dear heart," she whispered to Mr. 
Brill. 

"I did read it you, my precious one," he said, 
"when Kitty sent it us. It says: — 

*Salvina Brill, 

Whom God took suddenly, 

On May 29tli, 1897, 

Aged twenty-five; 

Loved and lamented by aU 

For her perfect goodness.* 

Then come the Hebrew letters." 

"Poor Salvina!" sighed Mrs. Brill. "She deserves 
it, though she did spoil our lives for years." He pressed 
her hand. "I can't tell you how frightened I was of 
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her," she went on. "She almost made me think I ought 
not to forgive you even on the Day of Atonement But 
I don't bear her malice, and I don't grudge her what 
the stone says." 

"No, you mustn't," he said piously. "Besides, 
everybody knows one never puts the whole truth on 
tombstones." 



SATAN MEKATRIG. 

** Suffer not the evil imagination to home dominion over us , » . 
deliver me from the destructive Satan," — Mormsg Prayer. 

Without, the air was hot, heavy and oppressive; 
squadrons of dark clouds had rolled up rapidly from 
the rim of the horizon, and threatened each instant to 
shake heaven and earth with their artillery. But within 
the little S3magogue of the "Congregation of Love and 
Mercy," though it was crowded to suffocation, not a 
window was open. The worshippers, arrayed in their 
Sabbath finery, were too intent on following the quaint, 
monotonous sing-song of the Cantor reading the Law to 
have much attention left for physical discomfort. They 
thought of their perspiring brows and their moist under- 
garments just about as little as they thought of the 
meaning of the Hebrew words the reader was droning. 
Though the language was perfectly intelligible to them, 
yet their consciousness was chiefly and agreeably oc- 
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cupied with its musical accentuation, their piety being 
so interwoven with these beloved and familiar material 
elements as hardly to be separable therefrom. Per- 
spiration, too, had come to seem almost an ingredient 
of piety on great synagogal occasions. Frequent ex- 
perience had linked the two, as the poor opera-goer 
associates Patti with crushes. And the present was a great 
occasion. ^ It was only an ordinary Sabbath afternoon 
service, but there was a feast of intellectual good things 
to follow. The great Rav Rotchinsky from Brody was 
to deliver a sermon; and so the swarthy, eager-eyed, 
curly -haired, shrewd -visaged cobblers, tailors, cigar- 
makers, peddlers, and beggars, who made up the con- 
gregation, had assembled in their fifties to enjoy the 
dialectical subtleties, the theological witticisms and the 
Talmudical anecdotes which the reputation of the GaUcian 
Maggid foreshadowed. And not only did they come 
themselves; many brought their wives, who sat in their 
wigs and earrings behind a curtain which cut them off 
from the view of the men. The general ungainliness of 
their figures and the unattractiveness of their low-browed, 
high-cheekboned, and heavy-jawed faces would have 
made this pious precaution appear somewhat superfluous 
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to an outsider. The women, whose section of the large 
room thus converted into a place of worship was much 
smaller than the men's, were even more closely packed 
on their narrow benches. Little wonder, therefore, that 
just as a member of the congregation was intoning from 
the central platform the blessing which closes the read- 
ing of the Law, a woman disturbed her neighbours by 
fainting. She was carried out into the open air, though 
not without a good deal of bustle, which invoked in- 
dignant remonstrances in the Judisch-Deutsch jargon, of 
"Hush, little women!" from the male worshippers, un 
conscious of the cause. The beadle went behind the 
curtain, and, fearing new disturbances, tried to open the 
window at the back of the little room, to let in some 
air from the back-yard on which it abutted. The sash 
was, however, too inert from a long season of sloth to 
move even in its own groove, and so the beadle elbowed 
his way back into the masculine department, and by 
much tugging at a cord effected a small slit between a 
dusty skylight and the ceiling, neglecting the grumblings 
of the men immediately beneath. 

Hardly had he done so, when all the heavy shadows 
that lay in the comers of the synagogue, all the glooms 
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that the storm-clouds cast upon the day, and that the 
grimy, cobwebbed windows multiplied, were sent flying 
off by a fierce flash of lightning that bathed in a sea of 
fire the dingy benches, the smeared walls, the dingily 
curtained Ark, the serried rows of swarthy faces. Al- 
most on the heels of the lightning came the thunder — 
that vast, instantaneous crash which denotes that the 
electric cloud is low. 

The service was momentarily interrupted; the con- 
gregation was on its feet; and from all parts rose the 
Hebrew blessing, "Blessed art Thou, O Lord, performing 
the work of the Creation;" followed, as the thunder 
followed the lightning, by the sonorous "Blessed art 
Thou, O Lord, whose power and might fill the Universe." 
Then the congregation, led by the great Rav Rotchinsky, 
to whose venerable, thought-lined face, surmounted by 
its black cap, all eyes had instinctively turned, sat down 
again, feeling safe. The blessing was intended to mean, 
and meant no more than, a reverential acknowledgment 
of the majesty of the Creator revealed in elemental 
phenomena; but human nature, struggling amid the 
terrors and awfulness of the universe, is always below 
its creed, and scarce one but felt the prayer a talisman. 
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A moment afterward all rose again, as Moshe Grinwitz, 
wrapped in his Talith, or praying-shawl, prepared to 
descend from the Ai Memor, or central platform, bear- 
ing in his arms the Scroll of the Law, which had just 
been reverentially wrapped in its bandages, and devoutly 
covered with its embroidered mantle and lovingly de- 
corated with its ornamental bells and pointer. 

Now, as Moshd Grinwitz stood on the Al Memor 
with his sacred burden, another terrible flash of lightning 
and appalling crash of thunder startled the worshippers. 
And Moshd's arms were nervously agitated, and a fright- 
ful thought came into his head. Suppose he should drop 
the Holy Scroll! As this dreadful possibility occurred 
to him he trembled still more. The Sepher Torah is to 
the Jew at once the most precious and the most sacred 
of possessions, and in the eyes of the "Congregation of 
Love and Mercy" their Sepher Torah was, if possible, 
invested with a still higher preciousness and sanctity, 
because they had only one. They were too poor to 
afford luxuries; and so this single Scroll was the very 
symbol and seal of their brotherhood; in it lay the very 
possibility of their existence as a congregation. Not that 
it would be rendered ''Pasul/' imperfect and invalid, 
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by being dropped; the fall could not erase any of the 
letters so carefully written on the parchment; but the 
calamity would be none the less awful and ominous. 
Every person present would have to abstain for a day 
from all food and drink, in sign of solemn grief. Mosh6 
felt that if the idea that had flitted across his brain 
were to be realised, he would never have the courage 
to look his pious wife in the face after such passive 
profanity. The congregation, too, which honoured him, 
and which now waited to press devout kisses on the 
mantle of the Scroll, on its passage to the Ark — he 
could not but be degraded in its eyes by so negligent a 
performance of a duty which was a coveted privilege. 
All these thoughts, which were instinctively felt, rather 
than clearly conceived, caused Mosh6 Grinwitz to clasp 
the Sacred Scroll, which reached a little above his head, 
tightly to his breast Feeling secure from the peril of 
dropping it, he made a step forward, but the bells 
jangled weirdly to his ears, and when he came to the 
two steps which led down from the platform, a horrible 
foreboding overcame him that he would stumble and 
fall in the descent. He stepped down one of the steps 
with morbid care, but lol the feeling that no power on 
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earth could prevent his falling gained tenfold in intensity. 
An indefinable presentiment of evil was upon him; the 
air was charged with some awful and maleficent in- 
fluence, of which the convulsion of nature seemed a fit 
harbinger. And now his sensations became more hor- 
rible. The conviction of the impending catastrophe 
changed into a desire to take an active part in it, to 
have it done with and over. His arms itched to loose 
their hold of the Sepher Torah, Oh! if he could only 
dash the thing to the ground, nay, stamp upon it, utter- 
ing fearful blasphemies, and shake off this dark cloud 
that seemed to close round and suffocate him. A last 
shred of will, of sanity, wrestled with his wild wishes. 
The perspiration poured in streams down his forehead. 
It was but a moment since he had taken the Holy Scroll 
into his arms; but it seemed ages ago. 

His foot hovered between the first and second step, 
when a strange thing happened. Straight through the 
narrow slit opened in the skylight came a swift, white 
arrow of flame, so dazzling that the awed worshippers 
closed their eyes; then a long succession of terrific peals 
shook the room as with demoniac laughter, and when 
the congregants came to their senses and opened their 
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eyes they saw Moshe Grinwitz sitting dazed upon the 
steps of the Al Memor, his hands tightly grasping the 
ends of his praying-shawl, while the Sepher Torah lay in 
the dust of the floor. 

For a moment the shock was such that no one could 
speak or move. There was an awful, breathless silence, 
broken only by the mad patter of the rain on the roof 
and the windows. The floodgates of heaven were opened 
at last, and through the fatal slit a very cascade of water 
seemed to descend. Automatically the beadle rushed 
to the cord and pulled the window to. His action broke 
the spell, and a dozen men, their swarthy faces darker 
with concern, rushed to raise up the prostrate Scroll, 
while a hubbub of broken ejaculations rose from every 
side. 

But ere a hand could reach it, Moshe Grinwitz had 
darted forward and seized the precious object. "No, no," 
he cried, in the jargon which was the common language 
of all present "What do you want? The mitzvak 
(good deed) is mine. I alone must carry it." He 
shouldered it anew. 

"Kiss it, at least," cried the great Rav Rotchinsky 
in a hoarse, shocked whisper. 
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"Kiss it?" cried Moshe Grinwitz, with a sneering 
laugh. "Whatl with my wife in synagogue! Isn't it 
enough that I embrace it?" Then, without giving his 
hearers time to grasp the profanity of his words, he went 
on: "Ah, now I can carry thee easily. I can hold thee, 
and yet breathe freely. See!" And he held out the 
Scroll lengthwise, showing the gilded metal chain and 
the pointer and the bells contorted by the lightning. 
"I didn't hurt thee; God hurt thee," he said, addressing 
the Scroll. With a quick jerk of the hand he drew off 
the mantle and showed the parchment blackened and 
disfigured. 

A groan burst from some; others looked on in dazed 

silence. The pecuniary loss, added to the manifestation 

of Divine wrath, overwhelmed them. "Thou hast no 

soul now to struggle out of my hands," went on Moshe 

Grinwitz contemptuously. "Look!" he added suddenly: 

"The lightning has gone back to hell again!" The men 

nearest him shuddered, and gazed down at the point on 

the floor toward wliich he was inclining the extremity of 

the Scroll. The wood was charred, and a small hole 

revealed the path the electric current had taken. As 

they looked in awestruck silence, a loud wailing burst 

9* 
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forth from behind the curtain. The ill-omened news of 
the destruction of the Sepher Torah had reached the 
women, and their Oriental natures found relief in pro- 
fuse lamentation. "Smell! smell!" cried Moshd Grin- 
witz, sniffing the sulphurous air with open delight. 

"Woe! woe!" wailed the women. "Woe has be- 
fallen us!" 

"Be silent, all!" thundered the Maggid, suddenly 
recovering himself. "Be silent, women! Listen to my 
words. This is the vengeance of Heaven for the wicked- 
ness ye have committed in England. Since ye left your 
native country ye have forgotten your Judaism. There 
are men in this synagogue that have shaved the comers 
of their beard; there are women who have not separated 
the Sabbath dough. Hear ye! To-morrow shall be a 
fast day for you all. And you, Mosh6 Grinwitz, bench 
gomel — thank the Holy One, blessed be He, for saving 
your life." 

"Not I," said Mosh6 Grinwitz. "You talk nonsense. 
If the Holy One, blessed be He, saved my life, it was 
He that threatened it. My life was in no danger if He 
hadn't interfered." 

To hear blasphemies like this from the hitherto re- 
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spectable and devout Mosh^ Griawitz overwhelmed his 
hearers. But only for a moment From a hundred 
throats there rose the angry cry, "Epikouros! Epikouros!" 
And mingled with this accusation of graceless scepticism 
there swelled a gathering tumult of "His is the sin! 
Cast him out! He is the Jonah! He is the sinner!" 
The congregants had all risen long ago and menacing 
faces glared behind menacing faces. Some of more 
heady temperament were starting from their places. 
"Moshd Grinwitz," cried the great Rav, his voice 
dominating the din, "are you mad?" 

"Now for the first time am I sane," replied the man, 
his brow dark with defiance, his tall but usually stoop- 
ing frame rigid, his narrow chest dilated, his head thrown 
back so that the somewhat rusty high hat he wore 
sloped backward half off his skull. It was always a 
strange, arrestive face, was Mosh6 Grinwitz's, with its 
sallow skin, its melancholy dark eyes, its aquiline nose, 
its hanging side-curls, and its full, fleshy mouth em- 
bowered in a forest of black beard and moustache; and 
now there was an uncanny light about it which made 
it almost weird. "Now I see that the Socialists and 
Atheists are right, and that we. trouble ourselves and 
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tear out our very gall to read a Torah which the Over- 
seer himself, if there is one, scornfully shrivels up and 
casts beneath our feet Know ye what, brethren? Let 
us all go to the Socialist Club and smoke our cigarettes. 
Otherwise zx^ you mad!" As he uttered these impious 
words, another flash of flame lit up the crowded dusk 
with unearthly light; the building seemed to rock and 
crash; the Angers of the storm beat heavily upon the 
windows. From the women's compartment came low 
wails of fear: "Lord, have mercy! Forgive us for our 
sins! It is the end of the world!" But from the men's 
benches there arose an incoherent cry like the growl of a 
tiger, and from all sides excited figures precipitated 
themselves upon the blasphemer. But Mosh6 Grinwitz 
laughed a wild, maniacal laugh, and whirled the sacred 
Scroll round and dashed the flrst comers against one 
another. But a muscular Lithuanian seized the ex- 
tremity of the Scroll, and others hung on, and between 
them they wrested it from his grasp. Still he fought 
furiously, as if endowed with sinews of steel, and his 
irritated opponents, their faces bleeding and swollen, 
closed round him, forgetting that their object was but 
to expel him, and bent on doing him a mischief. An- 
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Other moment and it would have fared ill with the man^ 
when a voice, whose tones startled all but Moshe Grin- 
witz, though they were spoken close to his ear, hissed 
in Yiddish: "Well, if this is the way the members of 
the Congregation of Love and Mercy spend their Sab- 
bath, methinks they had done as well to smoke ciga- 
rettes at the Socialist Club. What say ye, brethren?" 
These words, pregnant and deserved enough in them- 
selves, were underlined by an accent of indescribable 
mockery, not bitter, but as gloating over the enjoyment 
of their folly. Involuntarily all turned their eyes to the 
speaker. 

Who was he? Where did he spring from, this black- 
coated, fur-capped, red-haired hunchback with the gi- 
gantic marble brow, the cold, keen, steely eyes that 
drew and enthralled the gazer, the handsome clean- 
shaven lips contorted with a sneer? None remembered 
seeing him enter — none had seen him sitting at their 
side, or near them. He was not of their congregation, 
nor of their brotherhood, nor of any of their crafts. Yet 
as they looked at him the exclamations died away on 
their lips, their menacing hands fell to their sides, and 
a wave of vague, uneasy remembrance passed over all 
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the men in the synagogue. There was not one that did 
not seem to know him; there was not one who could 
have told who he was, or when or where he had seen 
him before. Even the great Rav Rotchinsky, who had 
set foot on English soil but a fortnight ago, felt a stir 
of shadowy recollection within him; and his corrugated 
brow wrinkled itself still more in the search after definite- 
ness. A deep and sudden silence possessed the syna- 
gogue; the very sobs of the unseeing women were 
checked. Only the sough of the storm, the ceaseless 
plash of the torrent, went on as before. Without, the 
busy life of London pulsed, unchecked by the tempest; 
within, the little synagogue was given over to mystery 
and nameless awe. 

The sneering hunchback took the Holy Scroll from 
the nerveless hands of the Lithuanian, and waved it as 
in derision. "Blasted! harmless!" he cried. "The great 
Name itself mocked by the elements! So this is what 
ye toil and sweat for — to store up gold that His words 
may be inscribed finely on choice parchment; and then 
this is how He laughs at your toil and your self-sacrifice. 
Listen to Him no more; give not up the seventh day to 
idleness when your Lord worketh His lightnings thereon. 
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Blind yourselves no longer over old-fashioned pages, 
dusty and dreary. Rise up against Him and His law, 
for He is moved with mirth at your mummeries. He 
and His angels laugh at you — Heaven is merry with 
your folly. What hath He done for His chosen people 
for' their centuries of anguish and martyrdom? It is for 
His plaything that He hath chosen you. He hath given 
you over into the hand of the spoiler; ye are a byword 
among nations; the followers of the victorious Christ 
spit in your faces. Here in England your lot is least 
hard; but even here ye eat your scanty bread with 
sorrow and travail. Sleep may rarely visit your eyes; 
your homes are noisome styes; your children perish 
around you; ye go down in sorrow to the grave. Rouse 
yourselves, and be free men. Waste your lives neither 
for God nor man. Or, if you will worship, Worship the 
Christ, whose ministers will pour gold upon you. Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow ye die." 

A charmed silence still hung over his auditors. 
Their resentment, their horror, was dead; a waft of fiery 
air seemed to blow over their souls, an intoxicating flush 
of evil thoughts held riot in their hearts. They felt their 
whole spirit move under the sway of the daring speaker, 
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who now seemed to them merely to put into words 
thoughts long suppressed in their own hearts, but now 
rising into active consciousness. Yes, they had been 
fools: they would free themselves, and quaff the wine 
of life before the Angel of Death, Azrael, spilled the 
goblet Mosh^ Grinwitz's melancholy eyes blazed with 
sympathetic ardour. 

"Hush, miserable blasphemer!" faltered the great 
Rav Rotchinsky, who alone could find his tongue. "The 
guardian of Israel neither slumbereth nor sleepeth." The 
hunchback wheeled round and cast a chilling glance at 
the venerable man. Then, smiling, "The maidens of 
England are beautiful," he said. "They are even fairer 
than the women of Brody." 

The great Rav turned pale, but his eyes shone. He 
struck out feebly with his arms, as though beating back 
some tempting vision. 

"You and I have spoken together before, Rabbi," 
said the hunchback. "We shall speak again — about 
women, wine, and other things. Your beard is long 
and white, but many days of sunshine are still before 
you, and the darkness of the grave is afar." 
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The rabbi tried to mutter a prayer, but his lips only 
beat tremulously together. 

"Profane mocker," he muttered at length, "go to thy 
work and thy wine and thy pleasure, if thou wouldst 
desecrate the sacred Sabbath day; but tempt not others 
to sin with thee. Begone; and may the Holy One — 
blessed be He — blast thee with His lightnings." 

"The Holy One blasteth only that which is holy," 
grimly rejoined the dwarfish stranger, exhibiting the 
Scroll, while a low sound of applause went up from the 
audience. "Said I not, ye were a sport and a mockery 
unto Him? Ye assemble in your multitude for prayer, 
and the vapour of your piety but prepares the air for 
the passage of His arrows. Ye adorn His Scroll with 
bells and chains, and the gilded metal but draws His 
lightnings." 

He looked around the room, and a cat-like gleam of 
triumph stole into his wonderful eyes as he noted the 
effect of his words. He paused, and again for a mo- 
ment the tense, awful silence reigned, emphasised by 
the loud but decreasing patter of the rain. This time 
it was broken in a strange, unexpected fashion. 

"Visgadal, veyiskadash skeme rabbo," rang out a 
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clear, childish voice from the rear of the synagogue. A 
little orphan child, who had come to repeat the Kaddisk, 
the Hebrew mourners' unquestioning acknowledgment of 
the Supreme Goodness, had fallen into a sleep, over- 
come by the heat, and had slept all through the storm. 
Awakening now amid a universal silence, the poor little 
fellow instinctively felt that the congregation was waiting 
for him to pronounce the prayer. Alone of the male 
worshippers he had neither seen the blaspheming hunch- 
back nor listened to his words. 

The hunchback's handsome face was distorted with 
a scowl; he stamped his broad splay-foot, but hearing 
no verbal interruption, the child, its eyes piously closed, 
continued its prayer — 

"/« the world which He hath created , , ," 
"The rain has ceased, brethren," huskily whispered 
the hunchback, for his words seemed to stick in his 
throat "Come outside and I will tell you how to en- 
joy this world, for world-to-come there is none." Not 
a figure stirred. The child's treble went unfalteringly 
on. The stranger hurried toward the door. Arrived 
there, he looked back. Mosh6 Grinwitz alone followed 
him. He hurled the Scroll at the child's head, but the 
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lad just then took the three backward steps which ac- 
company the conclusion of the prayer. The Scroll 
dashed itself against the wall, the stranger was gone 
and with him Mosh6 Grinwitz. A great wave of trem- 
bling passed through the length and breadth of the 
synagogue; the men drew long breaths, as if some 
heavy and sulphurous vapour had been dissipated from 
the atmosphere; the child lifted up with difficulty the 
battered Scroll, kissed it and handed it to his neigh- 
bour, who deposited it reverently in the Ark; a daz- 
zling burst of sunshine flooded the room from above, 
ana transmuted the floating dust into the golden shafts 
of some celestial structure; the Cantor and the con- 
gregation continued the words of the service at the 
point interrupted, as though all the strange episode had 
been a dream. They did not speak or wonder among 
themselves at it; nor did the rabbi allude to it in the 
marvellous exhortation that succeeded the service, save 
at its close, when he reminded them that on the mor- 
row they must observe a solemn fast But ever after- 
ward they shunned Mosh6 Grinwitz as a leper; for the 
sight of him recalled his companion in blasphemy, the 
atheist and socialist propagandist, who had insidiously 
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crept into their midst, after perverting and crazing their 
fellow as a preliminary; and the thought of the strange 
hunchback set their blood tingling and their brain surg- 
ing with wild fancies and audacious thoughts. The 
tidings of their misfortune induced a few benevolent 
men to join in purchasing a new Scroll of the Law for 
them, and before the Feast of Consecration of this pre- 
cious possession was well over, the once vivid images of 
that stormy and disgraceful scene were as shadows in 
the minds of men not unaccustomed to heated synagogal 
discussions, and not altogether strangers to S3magogal 
affrays. 

*^She will do htm good and not evil all the days of her 
life** — Prov. XXXI. 12. 

As Moshe Grinwitz followed his new-found friend 
down the narrow windings that led to his own home, 
his whole being surrendered itself to the new delicious 
freedom. The burst of sunshine that greeted him al- 
most as soon as he crossed the threshold of the syna- 
gogue seemed to him to typify the new life that was to 
be his. He drew up his gaunt form to his full height, 
stiffened his curved shoulders, bent by much stooping 
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over his machine, and adjusted his high hat firmly on 
his head. It was not a restful, placid feeling that now 
possessed him; rather a busy ferment of ideas, a stirring 
of nerve-currents, an accumulation of energy striving to 
discharge itself, a mercurial flowing of the blood. The 
weight of old life-long conceptions, nay, the burden of 
old learning, of which his store had been vast, was cast 
off. He did not know what he should do with the new 
life that tingled in his veins; he only felt alive in every 
pore. 

"Ha! brother!" he shouted to the hunchback, who 
was hurrying on before. "These fools in the synagogue 
would do better to come out and enjoy the fine 
weather." 

"They breathe the musty air to offer it up as a 
sweet incense," responded the dwarf, slackening his steps 
to allow his companion to come up with him. 

Their short walk was diversified by quite a number 
of incidents. A driver lashed his horse so savagely that 
the animal bolted; two children walking hand in hand 
suddenly began to fight; a foreign-looking, richly dressed 
gentleman, half-drunk, staggered along. Mosh6 felt it 
a shame that one wealthy man should wear a heavy 
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gold chain, which would support a poor family for a 
month; but ere his own temptation had gathered to a 
head, the poor gentleman was felled by a sudden blow, 
and u respectably-clad figure vanished down an alley 
with the coveted spoil. Mosh6 felt glad, and made no 
attempt to assist the victim, and his attention was im- 
mediately attracted by some boys, who commenced to 
tie a cracker to a cat's tail. Occupied by all these ob- 
servations, Mosh^ suddenly noted with a start that they 
had reached the house in which he lived. His com- 
panion had already entered the passage, for the door 
was always ajar, and Mosh^ had the impression that it 
was very kind of his new friend to accept his invitation 
to visit him. He felt very pleased, and followed him 
into the passage, but no sooner had he done so than an 
impalpable cloud of distrust seemed to settle upon him. 
The house was a tall, old-fashioned and grimy structure, 
which had been fine, and even stately, a century before, 
but which now sheltered a dozen families, mainly Jewish. 
Moshe Grinwitz's one room was situated at the very top, 
its walls forming part of the roof. Every flight of stairs 
Mosh6 went up, his spirit grew darker and darker, as if 
absorbing the darkness that hung around the cob** 
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webbed, massive balustrades, upon which no direct ray 
of sunlight ever fell; and by the time he had reached 
the dusky landing outside his own door the vague un- 
easiness had changed into a horrible definite concep- 
tion; a memory had come back upon him which set his 
heart thumping guiltily and anxiously in his bosom. 
His wife! His pure, virtuous, God-fearing wife! How 
was he to make her understand? But immediately a 
thought came, by which the burdeA of shame and 
anxiety was half lifted. His wife was not at home; she 
would still be in the Synagogue of Love and Mercy, 
where, mercifully blinded by the curtain, she, perhaps, 
was still ignorant of the part he had played. He turned 
suddenly to his companion, and caught the vanishing 
traces of an ugly scowl wrinkling the high white fore- 
head under the fur cap. The hunchback's hair burned 
like fire on the background of the gloom; his eyes 
flashed lightning. 

"Probably my wife is in the synagogue," said Moshe. 
"If so, she has the key, and we can't get in." 

"The key matters little," hissed the hunchback. 
"But you must first tear down this thing." 

Mosh^'s eyes followed in wonder the direction of hi^ 
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companion's long, white forefinger, and rested on the 
Mezuzah, where, in a tin case, the holy verses and the 
Name hung upon the door-post 

"Tear it down?" repeated Mosh6. 

"Tear it down!" replied the hunchback. "Never 
will I enter a home where this superstitious gewgaw is 
allowed to decorate the door." 

Moshe hesitated; the thought of what his wife would 
say again welled up strongly within him; all his new 
impious daring seemed to be melting away. But a 
mocking glance from the cruel eyes thrilled through 
him. He put his hand on the Mezuzah, then the un- 
broken habit of years asserted its sway, and he re- 
moved the finger which had lain on the Name and 
kissed it. Instantly another semi-transformation of hij 
thoughts took place; he longed to take the hunchback 
by the throat But it was an impotent longing, fpr 
when a low hiss of intense scorn and wrath was breathed 
from the clenched lips of his companion, he made a 
violent tug at the firmly fastened Mezuzah, It was half- 
loosed from the woodwork when, from behind the door, 
there issued in clear, womanly tones the solemn Hebrew 
words: — 
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"Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful," 

It was Rebecca Grinwitz commencing the Book of 
Psalms, which she read through every Sabbath after- 
noon. 

A violent shudder agitated Moshe Grinwitz's frame; 
he paused with his hand on the Mezuzah, struggled 
with himself awhile, then kissed his finger again, and, 
turning to defy the scorn of his companion, saw that he 
had slipped noiselessly downstairs. A sob of intense 
relief burst from Moshe's lips. 

"Rivkoly, Rivkoly!" he cried hysterically, beating at 
the door; and in another moment he was folded in the 
quiet haven of his wife's arms. 

"Who told thee it was I?" said Rebecca, after a 
moment of delicious happiness for both. "I told them 
i!ot to alarm thee, nor to spoil thy enjoyment of the 
sermon, because I knew thou wouldst be uneasy and 
be wanting to leave the synagogue if thou knewest I had 
fainted." 

"No one told me thou hadst fainted!" Moshe ex- 
claimed, instantly forgetting his own perturbation. 

10* 
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"And yet thou didst guess it!" said Rebecca, a 
happy little smile dimpling her pale cheek, "and came 
away after me." Then, her face clouding, "The Satan 
Mekatrig has tempted us both away from synagogue," 
she said, "and even when I commence to say Tehillim 
(Psalms) at home, he interrupts me by sending me my 
darling husband." 

Moshe kissed her in acknowledgment of the com- 
plimentary termination of a sentence begun with un- 
questionable gloom. "But what made my Rivkoly 
faint?" he asked, glad, on reflection, that his wife's mis- 
conception obviated the necessity of explanations. "They 
ought to have opened the window at the back of the 
women's room." 

Rebecca shuddered. "God forbid!" she cried. "It 
wasn't the heat — it was thaL** Her eyes stared a mo- 
ment at some unseen vision. 

"What?" cried Moshe, catching the contagion of 
horror. 

"He would have come in," she said. 

"Who would have come in?" he gasped. 

"The Satan Mekatrig,*' replied his wife. "He was. 
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outside, and he glared at me as if I prevented his com- 
ing in." 

A nervous silence followed. Moshe's heart beat 
painfully. Then he laughed with ghastly merriment. 
"Thou didst fall asleep from the heat," he said, "and 
hadst an evil dream." 

"No, no," protested his wife earnestly. "As sure 
as I stand here, no! I was looking into my Chumosh 
(Pentateuch), following the reading of the Torah, and 
all at once I felt something plucking my eyes off my 
book and turning my head to look through the window 
immediately behind me. I wondered what Satan Me^ 
katrig was distracting my thoughts from the service. 
For a long time I resisted, but when the reading ceased 
for a moment the temptation overcame me and I turned 
and saw him." 

"How looked he?" Moshe asked in a whisper that 
strove in vain not to be one. 

"Do not ask me," Rebecca replied, with another 
shudder. "A little crooked demon with red hair, and 
a fur cap, and a white forehead, and baleful eyes, and 
a cock's talons for toes." 

Again Moshe laughed, a strange, hollow laugh. 
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"Little fool!" he said, "I know the man. He is only 
a brother- Jew — a poor cutter or cigar-maker who laughs 
at Yiddishkeit (Judaism), because he has no wife like 
mine to show him the heavenly light. Why, didst thou 
not see him afterward? But no, thou must have been 
gone by the time he came inside." 

"What I saw was no man," returned Rebecca, look- 
ing at him sternly. "No earthly being could have 
stopped my heart with his glances. It was the Satan 
Mekatrig himself, who goeth to and fro on the earth, 
and walketh up and down in it I must have been 
having wicked thoughts indeed this Sabbath, thinking 
of my new dress, for my Sabbath Angel to have de- 
serted me, and to let the Disturber and the Tempter 
assail me unchecked." The poor, conscience-stricken 
woman burst into tears. 

"My Rivkoly have wicked thoughts!" said Moshe 
incredulously, as he smoothed her cheek. "If my 
Rivkoly puts on a new dress in honour of the Sabbath, 
is not the dear God pleased? Why, where is thy new 
dress?" 

"I have changed it for an old one," she sobbed. 
"I do not want to see the demon again." 
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"The Satan Mekatrig has no real existence, I tell 
thee," said Moshe, irritated. "He only means our own 
inward thoughts, that distract us in the performance of 
the precepts; our own inward temptations to go astray 
after our eyes and after our hearts." 

"Moshe!" Rebecca exclaimed in a shocked tone, 
"have I married an Epikouros after all? My father, 
the Rav, peace be unto him, always said thou hadst 
the makings of one — that thou didst ask too many 
questions." 

"Well, whether there is a Satan or not," retorted 
her husband, "thou couldst not have seen him; for the 
person thou describest is the man I tell thee of." 

"And thou keepest company with such a man," she 
answered; "a man who scoffs at Yiddishkeit! May the 
Holy One, blessed be He, forgive thee! Now I know 
why we have no children, no son to say Kaddish after 
us." And Rebecca wept bitterly — for the children she 
did not possess. 

Their common cause of grief coming thus unex- 
pectedly into their consciousness softened them toward 
one another and dispelled the gathering irritation. Both 
had a melancholy vision of themselves stretched out 
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stiff and stark in their shrouds, with no filial Kaddish 
breaking in upon and gladdening their ears. Oh, if 
their souls should be doomed to Purgatory, with no 
son's prayers to release them! Very soon they were 
sitting hand in hand, reading together the interrupted 
Psalms. 

And a deep peace fell upon Moshe Grinwitz. So 
the immortal allegorist, John Bunyan, must have felt 
when the mad longing to utter blasphemies and ob- 
scenities from the pulpit was stifled; and when he felt 
his soul once more in harmony with the Spirit of Good. 
So feel all men who have wrestled with a Being in the 
darkness and prevailed. 

They were a curious contrast — the tall, sallow, 
stooping, black-bearded man, and the small, keen-eyed, 
plump, pleasant-looking, if not pretty woman, in her 
dark wig and striped cotton dress; and as they sat, 
steadily going through the whole collection of Psalms 
to a strange, melancholy tune, fraught with a haunt- 
ing and indescribable pathos, the shadows of twilight 
gathered unnoticed about the attic, which was their all 
in all of home. The iron bed, the wooden chairs, the 
gilt-framed Mizrach began to lose their outlines in the 
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dimness. The Psalms were finished at last, and then 
the husband and wife sat, still hand in hand, talking of 
their plans for the coming week. For once neither 
spoke of going to evening service at the Synagogue of 
Love and Mercy, and when a silver ray of moonlight 
lay broad across the counterpane, and Rebecca Grinwitz, 
peering into the quiet sky that overhung the turbid 
alley, announced that three stars were visible, the devout 
couple turned their faces to the east and sang the 
hymns that usher out the Sabbath. 

And when the evening prayer was over Rebecca 
produced from the cupboard the plainly cut goblet of 
raisin wine, and the metal wine-cup, the green twisted 
waxlight, and the spice-box, wherewith to perform the 
beautiful symbolical ceremony of the Havdalah, wel- 
coming in the days of work, the six long days of dreary 
drudgery, with cheerful resignation to the will of the 
Maker, of all things — of the Sabbath and the Day of 
Work, the Light and the Shadow, the Good and the 
Evil, blent into one divine harmony by His inscrutable 
Wisdom and Love. 

Mosh^ filled the cup with raisin wine, and, holding 
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it with his right hand, chanted a short majestic Hebrew 
poem, whereof the burden was: — 

"Lo! God is my salvation; I will trust, and I will 
not be afraid. Be with us light and joy, gladness and 
honour." Then blessing the King of the Universe, who 
had created the fruit of the Vine, he placed the cup 
on the table and took up the spices, uttering a blessing 
over them as he did so. Then, having smelled the 
spice-box, he passed it on to his wife and spread out 
his hands toward the light of the spiral wax taper, re- 
citing solemnly: "Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who createst the Light of the 
Fire." And then looking down at the Shade made by 
his bent fingers, he took up the *wine-cup again, and 
chanted, with especial fervour, and with a renewed 
sense of the sanctities and sweet tranquillities of re- 
ligion: "Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, King of 
the Universe, who makest a distinction between the 
Holy and the non-Holy, between Light and Darkness." 

^^ As for that night, let darkness seize upon it." — Job. ni. 6. 

It was Kol Nidri night, the commencement of the 
great White Fast, the Day of Atonement. Throughout 
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the Jewish quarter there was an air of subdued ex- 
citement. The synagogues had just emptied them- 
selves, and everywhere men and women, yet under the 
solemn shadow of passionate prayer, were meeting and 
exchanging the wish that they might weather the fast 
safely. The night was dark and starless, as if Nature 
partook of the universal mournfulness. 

Solitary, though amidst a crowd, a slight, painfully 
thin woman shuffled wearily along, her feet clad in the 
slippers which befitted the occasion, her head bent, her 
worn cheek furrowed with still-falling tears. They were 
not the last dribblets of an exhausted emotion, not the 
meaningless, watery expression of over-excited sensibility. 
They were real, salt, bitter tears bom of an intense 
sorrow. The long, harassing service, with its untiring 
demands upon the most exalted and the most poignant 
emotions, would have been a blessing if it had dulled 
her capacity for anguish. But it had not. Poor Rebecca 
Grinwitz was still thinking of her husband. 

It was of him she thought, even when the ministers, 
in their long white cerements, were pouring forth their 
souls in passionate vocalisation, now rising to a wail, 
now breaking to a sob, now sinking to a dread whisper; 
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it was of him she thought when the weeping worshippers, 
covered from head to foot in their praying-shawls, 
rocked to and fro in a frenzy of grief, and battered the 
gates of Heaven with fiery lyrics; it was of him she 
thought when she beat her breast with her clenched 
fist as she made the confession of sin and clamoured 
for forgiveness. Sins enough she knew she had — but 
Ms sin! Ah! God, his sin! 

For Moshe had gone from bad to worse. He refused 
to re-enter the synagogue where he had been so roughly 
handled. His speech became more and more profane. 
He said no more prayers; wore no more phylacteries. 
Her peaceful home-life wrecked, her reliance on her 
husband gone, the poor wife clung to him, still hoping 
on. At times she did not believe him sane. Gradually 
rumours of his mad behaviour on the Sabbath on which 
she had fainted reached her ears, and remembering 
that his strangeness had begun from the Sunday morn- 
ing following that delicious afternoon of common Psalm- 
sapng, she was often inclined to put it all down to 
mental aberration. But then his talk — so clever, if so 
blasphemous; bristling with little pointed epigrams and 
maxims such as she had never before heard from him 
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or anyone else. He was full of new ideas, too, on 
politics and the social system and other unpractical 
topics, picturing endless potentialities of wealth and 
happiness for the labourer. Meantime his wages had 
fallen by a third, owing to the loss of his former place, 
his master having been the president of the Congrega- 
tion of Love and Mercy. What wonder, therefore, if 
Mosh6 Grinwitz intruded upon all his wife's thoughts — 
devotional or worldly? In a very real sense he had be- 
come her Satan Mekairig. 

Up till to-night she had gone on hoping. For when 
the great White Fast comes round, a mighty wave as of 
some subtle magnetism passes through the world of 
Jews. Men and women who have not obeyed one pre- 
cept of Judaism for a whole year suddenly awake to a 
remembrance of the faith in which they were bom, and 
hasten to fast and pray, and abase themselves before 
the Throne of Mercy. The long-drawn, tremulous, stir- 
ring notes of the trumpet that ushers in the New Year^ 
seem to rally and gather together the dispersed of Israel 
from every region of the underworld of unfaith and to 
mass them beneath the cope of heaven. And to-night 
surely the newly rooted nightshade of doubt woulci 
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wither away in her husband's bosom. Surely this one 
link still held him to the religion of his fathers; and 
this one link would redeem him and yet save his soul 
from the everlasting tortures of the damned. But this 
last hope had been doomed to disappointment. Utterly 
unmoved by all the olden sanctities of the Days of 
Judgment that initiate the New Year the miserable man 
showed no signs of remorse when the more awful ter- 
rors of the Day of Atonement drew near — the last day 
of grace for the sinner, the day on which the Divine 
Sentence is sealed irrevocably. And so the wretched 
woman had gone to the synagogue alone. 

Reaching home, she toiled up the black staircase 
and turned the handle of the door. As she threw open 
the door she uttered a cry. She saw nothing before 
her but a gigantic shadow, flickering grotesquely on the 
sloping walls and the slip of ceiling. It must be her 
own shadow, for other living occupant of the room she 
could see none. Where was her husband? Whither 
had he gone? Why had he recklessly left the door 
unlocked? 

She looked toward the table gleaming weirdly with 
Hs white tablecloth; the tall wax Vom Kippur Candle, 
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specially lit on the eve of the solemn fast and intended 
to bum far on into the next day, had all but guttered 
away, and the flame was quivering unsteadily under the 
influence of a draught coming from the carelessly 
opened window. Rebecca shivered from head to foot; 
a dread presentiment of evil shook her soul. For years 
the candle had burned steadily, and her life also had 
been steady and undisturbed. Alas! it needed not the 
omen of the Fbm Kippur Candle to presage woe. 

"May the dear God have mercy on me!" she ex- 
claimed, bursting into fresh tears. Hardly had she 
uttered the words when a monstrous black cat, with 
baleful green eyes, dashed from under the table, sprang 
upon the window-sill, and disappeared into the darkness, 
uttering a melancholy howl. Almost frantic with terror, 
the poor woman dragged herself to the window and 
closed it with a bang, but ere the sash had touched the 
sill, something narrow and white had flashed from the 
room through the gap, and the reverberations made in 
the silent garret by the shock of the violently closed 
window were prolonged in mocking laughter. 

"Well thrown, Rav Mosh6!" said a grating voice. 
?*Now that you have at last conquered your reverence 
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for a bit of tin and a morsel of parchment, I will honour 
your mansion with my presence." 

Instantly Rebecca felt a wild longing to join in the 
merriment and to laugh away her fears; but, muttering 
a potent talismanic verse, she turned and faced her 
husband and his guest. Instinct had not deceived her 
— the new-comer was the hunchback of that fatal Sab- 
bath. This time she did not faint 

"A strange hour and occasion to bring a visitor, 
Moshe," she said sternly, her face growing even more 
rigid and white as she caught the nicotian and alcoholic 
reek of the two men's breaths. 

"Your good Frau is not over-polite," said the visitor, 
"But it's Yom Kippur, and so I suppose she feels she 
must tell the truth." 

"I brought him, Rivkoly, to convince thee what a 
fool thou wast to assert that thou hadst seen — but / 
mustn't be impolite," he broke off, with a coarse laugh. 
"There's no call for me to tell the truth because it's 
Yom Kippur, Down at the Club we celebrated the 
occasion by something better than truth — a jolly spread! 
And our good friend here actually stood a bottle of 
champagne! Champagne, Rivkoly! Think of it! Realj 
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live champagne, like that which fizzes and sparkles on 
the table of the Lord Mayor. Oh, he's a jolly good 
fellow! and so said all of us, too. And yet thou say est 
he isn't a fellow at all." 

A drunken leer overspread his sallow face, and was 
rendered more ghastly by the flame leaping up from the 
expiring candle. 

"Roshah, sinner!" thundered the woman. Then 
looking straight into the cruel eyes of the hunchback, 
her wan face shining with the stress of a great emotion, 
her meagre form convulsed with fury, "Avaunt, Satan 
Mekatrigl" she screamed. "Get thee down from my 
house — get thee down. In God's name, get thee down 
—to hell." 

Even the brazen-faced hunchback trembled before 
her passion; but he grasped his friend's hot hand in his 
long, nervous fingers, and seemed to draw courage from 
the contact 

"If I go, I take your husband!" he hissed, his great 
eyes blazing in turn. "He will leave me no more. 
Send me away, if you will." 

"Yes, thou must not send my friend away like this," 

Ghetto Tragedies, II, II 
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hiccoughed Mosh6 Grinwitz. "Come, make him wel- 
come, like the good wife thou wast wont to be." 

Rebecca uttered a terrible cry, and, cowering down 
on the ground, rocked herself to and fro. 

The drunkard appeared moved. "Get up, Rivkoly," 
he said, with a tremor in his tones. "To see thee one 
would think thou wast sitting Shivah over my corpse." 
He put out his hand as if to raise her up. 

"Back!" she screamed, writhing from his grasp. 
"Touch me not; no longer am I wife of thine." 

"Hear you that, man?" said the hunchback eagerly. 
"You are free. I am here as a witness. Think of it; 
you are free." 

"Yes, I am free," repeated Mosh6, with a horrible, 
joyous exultation on his sickly visage. The gigantic 
shadow of himself that bent over him, cast by the dy- 
ing flame of the Yom Kippur Candle, seemed to dance 
in grim triumph, his long side-curls dangling in the 
spectral image like barbaric ornaments in the ears of 
a savage, while the unshapely, fantastic shadow of the 
hunchback seemed to nod its head in applause. Then, 
as the flame leaped up in an irregular jet, the distorted 
shadow of the tempter intertwined itself in a ghastly 
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embrace with her own. With frozen blood and stifled 
breath the tortured woman turned away, and, as her 
eyes fell upon the many-cracked looking-glass which 
adorned the mantelpiece, she saw, or her overwrought 
fancy seemed to see, her husband's dead face, wreathed 
with a slavering serpent in the place of the phylacteries 
he had ceased to wear, and surrounded by endless per- 
spectives of mocking, marble-browed visages, with fiery 
snakes for hair and live coals for eyes. 

She felt her senses slipping away from her grasp, 
but she struggled wildly against the heavy vapour that 
seemed to choke her. "Mosh^!*' she shrieked, in mad, 
involuntary appeal for help, as she clutched the mantel 
and closed her eyes to shut out the hideous vision. 

"I am no longer thy husband," tauntingly replied 
the man. "I may not touch thee." 

"Hear you that, woman?" came the sardonic voice 
of the hunchback. "You are free. I am here as a 
witness." 

"I am here as a witness," a thousand mocking voices 
seemed to hiss in echoed sibilance. 

A terrible silence followed. At last she turned her 

white, shrunken face, which the contrast of the jet-black 

II* 
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wig rendered weird and death-like, toward the man 
who had been her husband, and looked long and slowly, 
yearningly yet reproachfully, into his bloodshot eyes. 

Again a great wave of agitation shook the man from 
head to foot. 

"Don't look at me like that, Rivkoly," he almost 
screamed. "I won't have it. I won't see thee. Curse 
that candle! Why does it flicker on eternally and not 
blot thee from my sight?" He puffed violently at the 
tenacious flame and a pall fell over the room. But the 
next instant the light leaped up higher than ever. 

"Mosh6!" Rebecca shrieked in wild dismay. "Dost 
thou forget it is Kol Nidre night? How canst thou 
dare to blow out a light? Besides, it is the YomKippur 
Candle — it is our life and happiness for the New Year. 
If you blow it out, I swear, by my soul and the great 
Name, that you shall never look upon my face." 

"It is because I do not wish to see thy face that I 
will blow it out," he replied, laughing hysterically. 

"No, no!" she pleaded. "I will go away rather. 
It is nearly dead of itself; let it die." 

"No! It takes too long dying; 'tis like thy father, 
the Rav, who had the corpse-watchers so long in at- 
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tendance that one died himself," said Mosh6 Grinwitz 
with horrible laughter. "I will kill ft!" And bending 
down low over the broad socket of the candlestick, so 
that his head loomed gigantic on the ceiling, he silenced 
for ever the restless tongue of fire. 

Inmiediately a thick blackness, as of the grave, 
settled upon the chamber. Hollow echoes of the blas- 
phemer's laughter rang and resounded on every side. 
Myriads of dreadful faces shaped themselves out of the 
gloom, and moved and gibbered at the woman. At the 
window, the green, baleful eyes of the black cat glared 
with phosphorescent light. A wreath of "fiery serpents 
twisted themselves in fiendish contortions, shedding lurid 
radiance upon the cruel, marble brow they garlanded. 
An unspeakable Eeriness, an unnameable Unholiness, 
floated with far-sweeping, rustling pinions through the 
Darkness. 

With stifling throat that strove in vain to shriek, the 
woman dashed out through the well-known door, fled 
wildly down the stairs, pursued at every step by the 
sardonic merriment, met at every corner by the gibber- 
ing shapes — fled on, dashing through the heavy, ever- 
open street door into the fi^esher air of the night — on. 
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instinctively on, through the almost deserted streets and 
alleys, where only the vile gin-houses gleamed with life 
— on, without pause or rest, till she fell exhausted upon 
the dusty doorstep of the Synagogue of Love and Mercy. 

"^// Israel have a portion in the world to come," — Ethics 
of the Fathers. * 

The aged keeper ef the synagogue rushed out at 
the noise. 

"Save me! For God's sake, save me, Reb Yitzchok!" 
cried the fallen figure. "Save me from the Satan 
Mekatrig! I have no home — no husband — any more! 
Take me in!" 

"Take you in?" said Reb Yitzchok pityingly, for he 
dimly guessed something of her story. "Where can I 
take you in? You know my wife and I are allowed 
but one tiny room here." 

"Take me in!" repeated the woman. "I will pass 
the night in the synagogue. I must pray for my hus- 
band's soul, for he has no son to pray for him. Let 
me come in! Save me from the Satan Mekatrig!^' 

"You would certainly meet many a Satan Mekatrig 
in the streets during the night," said the old man mus- 
ingly. "But have you no friends to go to?" 
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"None — none — but God! Let me in that I may 
go to Him. Give me shelter, and He will have mercy 
on you when the great Tekiah sounds to-morrow night!" 

Without another word Reb Yitzchok went into his 
room, returned with the key, and threw open the door 
of the women's s)magogue, revealing a dazzling flood of 
light from the numerous candles, big and little, which 
had been left burning in their sconces. The low cur- 
tain that served as a partition had been half rolled back 
by devoted husbands who had come to inquire after 
their wives at the end of the service, and the synagogue 
looked unusually large and bright, though it was hot 
and close, with lingering odours of breaths, and snuff, 
and tallow, and smelling-salts. 

With a sob of infinite thankfulness Rebecca dropped 
upon a wooden bench. 

"Would you like a blanket?" said the old man. 

"No, no, God bless you!" she replied. "I must 
watch and weep, not sleep. For the Scroll of Judgment 
is written and the Book of Life is all but closed." 

With a pitying sigh the old man turned and left 
her alone for the night in the Synagogue of Love and 
Mercy. 
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For a few moments Rebecca sat, prayerless, her 
soul full of a strange peace. Then she found herself 
counting the chimes as they rolled out sonorously from 
a neighbouring steeple: One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, Ten, Eleven, Twelve! 
• • . . . 

Starting up suddenly when the last stroke ceased 
to vibrate on the air, Rebecca Grinwitz found, to her 
surprise, that a merciful sleep must have overtaken her 
eyelids, that hours must have passed since midnight 
had struck, and that the great Day of Atonement must 
have dawned. Both compartments of the synagogue 
were full of the restless stir of a praying multitude. 
With a sense of something vaguely strange, she bent her 
eyes downward on her neighbour's Machzor, The wo- 
man inmiediately pushed the prayer-book more toward 
Rebecca, with a wonderful smile of love and tenderness, 
which seemed to go right through Rebecca's heart, 
though she could not clearly remember ever having seen 
her ndghbour before. Nor, wonderingly stealing a first 
glance around, could she help feeling that the entire 
congregation was somewhat strange and unfamiliar, 
though sh^ could not quite think why or bow. ThQ 
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male worshippers, too, why did they all wear the shroud- 
like garments, usually confined on this solemn occasion 
to the ministers and a few extra-devout personages? 
And had not some transformation come over the s)ma- 
gogue? Was it only the haze before her tear- worn 
eyes, or did dim perspectives of worshippers stretch 
away boundlessly on all sides of the clearly seen area, 
which still retained the form of the room she knew so 
well? . 

But the curious undercurrent of undefined wonder 
lasted but a moment. In another instant she was re- 
conciled to the scene. All was familiar and expected; 
once more she was taking part in divine service with no 
sorrowful thoughts of her husband coming to distract 
her, her whole soul bathing in and absorbing the Peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. Then suddenly 
she felt a stir of recollection coming over her, and a 
stream of love warming her heart, and looking up at her 
neighbour's face she saw with joyous content that it was 
that of her mother. 

The service went on, mother and daughter follow- 
ing it in the book they had in common. Afler several 
hours, during which the huge, far-spreading congregation 
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alternated with the Cantor in intoning the beautiful 
poems of the liturgy of the day, the white curtain with 
its mystic cabalistic insignia was rolled back from the 
Ark of the Covenant and two Scrolls were withdrawn 
therefrom. Rebecca noted with joy that the Ark was 
filled with Scrolls big and little, in rich mantles, and 
that those taken out were swathed in satin beautifully 
embroidered, and that the ornaments and the musically 
tinkling bells were of pure gold. 

Then some of the worshippers were called up in 
turn to the Al Mentor to be present at the reading of 
a section of the Law. They were all well known to 
Rebecca. First came Moses ben Amram. He walked 
humbly up to the Al Mentor with bowed head, his long 
Talith enveloping him from crown to foot Rebecca 
saw his face well, for though it was covered with a thick 
veil, it shone luminously through its draping. 

"Bless ye the Lord, who is blessed," said Moses 
ben Amram, the words seeming all the sweeter from 
his lips for the slight stammering with which they were 
uttered. 

"Blessed be the Lord, who is blessed to all eternity 
and beyond," responded the endless congregation, in a 
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low murmur that seemed to be taken up and vibrated 
away and away into the infinite distances for ever and 
ever. 

"Blessed be the Lord, who is blessed to all eternity 
and beyond," echoed the melodious voice. Then, in 
words that seemed to roll and fill the great gulfs of 
space with a choral music of sacred joy, Moses con- 
tinued, "Blessed be Thou, O Lord, our God, the King 
of the Universe, who hath chosen us from all peoples, 
and given unto us His Law. Blessed, art Thou, O Lord, 
who givest the Law." 

After him came Aaron ben Amram, whose white 
beard reached to his knees. Abraham ben Terah, Isaac 
ben Abraham, and Jacob ben Isaac — all venerable 
figures, with faces which Rebecca felt were radiant with 
infinite tenderness and compassion for such poor helpless 
children as herself — were also called up, and after the 
Patriarchs, Elijah the Prophet. Lastly came a white- 
haired, stooping figure, whose gait and whose every 
gesture told Rebecca that it was her father. How glad 
she felt to see him thus honoured! As she listened to 
his quavering tones the dusty tombstones of dead years 
seemed rolled away, and all their simple joys and griefs 
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to live again, not quite as of yore, but transfigured by 
some solemn pathos. 

When the reading of the Law was at an end, David 
ben Jesse, a royal-looking greybeard, held up the Scroll 
to the four comers of space, and it was rolled up by 
his son Solomon, the Preacher; the carrying of it to the 
Ark being given to Rabbi Akiba, whose features wore a 
strange, ecstatic look, as though ennobled by suffering. 
The vast multitude rose with a great rustling, the sound 
whereof reached afar, and sang a hymn of rejoicing, so 
that the whole universe was filled with melody. Rebecca 
alone could not sing. For the first time she missed her 
husband, Mosh^. Why was he not here, like all the 
other friends of her life, whose beloved faces surrounded 
her on every side and made a- sweet atmosphere of 
security for her soul? What was he doing outside of 
this mighty assembly? Why was he not there to have 
the sacred duty of carrying the Scroll entrusted to him? 
She felt the tears pouring down her cheeks. She was 
ready to sink to the earth with sudden lassitude. 
"Mother! dear mother!" she cried, "I feel so faint" 

"You must have some air, my child, my Rivkoly," 
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said the mother, the dearly remembered voice falling 
for the first time with ineffable sweetness on Rebecca's 
ears. And she put out her hand, and lo! it grew longer 
and longer till it reached up to the skylight, and then 
suddenly the whole roof vanished and the free air of 
heaven blew in like celestial balm upon Rebecca's hot 
forehead. Yet she noted with wonder that the holy 
candles burnt on steadily, unfluttered by the refreshing 
breeze. And then, lo! the starless heavens above her 
opened out in indescribable Glory. The Dark budded 
into ineffable Beauty; a supemally pure, luminous 
Splendour, transcendently dazzling, filled the infinite 
depths of the Firmament with melodious coruscations of 
Infinite Love made visible, and white-winged hosts of 
radiant Cherubim sang, "Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of Hosts, the whole earth is full of His Glory." And 
all the vast congregation fell upon their faces and cried, 
"Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts, the whole earth 
is full of His Glory." And Moses ben Amram arose, 
and he lifted his hands toward the Splendour and he 
cried, "Lord, Lord Cxod, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering and full of kindness and truth. Lo, Thou 
sealest the seals before the twilight. Seal Thy People, 
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I pray Thee, in the Book of Life, though Thou blot me 
out. Forgive them, and pardon their transgressions for 
the sake of the merits of the Patriarchs and for the sake 
of the merits of the Martyrs, who have shed their blood like 
water and offered their flesh to the flames for the 
Sanctification of the Name. Forgive them, and blot out 
their transgressions." 

And all the congregation said "Amen.*^ 

Then a surging wave of hope rose within Rebecca's 
breast, and it lifted her to her feet and stretched out 
her arms toward the Splendour. And she said: "Lord 
God, forgive Thou my husband, for he is in the hand 
of the Tempter. Save him from the power of the Evil 
One by Thine outstretched arm and Thy mighty hand. 
Save him and pardon him, Lord, in Thine infinite 
mercy." Then a strange, dread, anxious silence fell 
upon the vast spaces of the Firmament, till from the 
heart of the celestial Splendour there fell a Word that 
floated through the Universe like the sweet blended 
strains of all sweet instruments, a Word that mingled all 
the harmonies of winds and waters and mortal and 
angelic voices into one divine cadence — Salachtu 
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And with the sweet Word of Forgiveness lingering 
musically in her charmed ears, and the sweet assurance 
at her heart that she, the poor, miserable tailor's wife, 
despised and trodden under foot by the rich and by the 
heathen around, could lean upon the breast of an 
Almighty Father, who had prepared for her inunortal 
glories and raptures amid all her loved ones in a world 
where He would wipe the tears from off all eyes, 
Rebecca Grinwitz awoke to find the bright morning 
sunshine streaming in upon her and the fresh morning 
air blowing in upon her fevered brow from the skylight 
which Reb Yitzchok had just opened 

" Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare, of the fowler, ** 
— Psalm xci. 3. 

A shroud of newly fallen snow enveloped the dead 
earth, over which the dull, murky sky looked drearily 
down. Within his fireless garret, which was almost 
empty of furniture, Mosh6 Grinwitz lay, wasted away to 
a shadow. His beard was unkempt, his cheek-bones 
were almost fleshless, his feverish eyes large and star- 
ing, his side-curls tangled and untended. There did 
not seem enough s'trength left in the frame to resist a 
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babe; yet, when he coughed, the whole skeleton was 
agitated as though with galvanic energy. 

"Will he never come back?" he murmured un- 
easily. 

"Fear not; so far as lies in my power, I shall be 
with you always," replied the voice of the himchback 
as he entered the room. "But, alas! I have little com- 
fort to bring you. One pawnbroker after another re- 
fused to advance an3rthing on my waistcoat, and at last 
I sold it right out for a few pence. See; here is some 
milk. It is warm." 

Mosh6 tried to clutch the jug, but fell back, help- 
less. A shade of anxiety passed over his companion's 
face. "Have I miscalculated?" he muttered. He held 
the jug to the sick man's lips, supporting his head with 
the other. Mosh^ drank, then fell back, and pressed 
his friend's hand gratefully. 

"Poor Mosh^," said the hunchback. "What a shame 
I tossed into the gutter the gold my father left me seven 
months ago! How could I foresee you would be struck 
down with this long sickness?" 

"No, no, don't regret it," quavered Mosh6, his white 
face lighting up. "We had joUy old times, jolly old 
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times, while the money lasted. Oh, you've been a good 
friend to me — a good friend. If I had never known 
you, I should have passed away into nothingness, with- 
out having ever known the mad joys of wine and riot. 
I have had wild, voluptuous moments of revelry and 
mirth. No power in heaven or hell can take away 
the past. And then the sweet freedom of doing as 
you will, thinking as you will, flying with wings un- 
clogged by superstition — to you I owe it all! And since 
I have been ill you have watched over me like — like a 
woman," 

His words died away in a sob, and then there was 
silence, except when his cough sounded strange and 
hollow in the bare room. Presently he went on: 

"How unjust Rivkoly was to you! She once said" 
— here the speaker laughed a littie melancholy laugh — 
"that you were the Satan Mekatrig in person." 

"Poor afflicted woman!" said his friend, with pitying 
scorn. "In this nineteenth century, when among the 
wise the belief in the gods has died out, there are yet 
fools alive who believe in the devil. But she could only 
have meant it metaphorically." 

The sick man shook his head. "She said the evil 
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influence — of course it seemed evil to her — you wielded 
over her thoughts, and I suppose mine too, was more 
than human — was supernatural." 

"Oh, I don't say I'm not more strong-minded than 
most people. Of course I am, or I should be howling 
hymns at the present moment But why does a soldier 
catch fire under the eye of his captain? What magne- 
tism enables one man to bewitch a nation? Why does 
one friend's unspoken thought find unuttered echo in 
another's? Gk) to Science, study Mesmerism, Hyp- 
notism, Thought-Transference, and you will learn all 
about Me and My influence." 

"Yes, Rivkoly never had any idea of anything out- 
side her prayer-book. Rivkoly " 

"Mention not her name to me," interrupted the 
hunchback harshly. "A woman who deserts her hus- 
band " 

"She swore to go if I blew out the Font Kippur 
light And I did." 

. "A woman who goes out of her wits because her 
husband gets into his!" sneered the other. "Doubt- 
less her superstitious fancy conjured up all sorts of 
sights in the dark. Ho! ho! ho!" and he laughed a 
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ghastly laugh. "Happily she will never come back. 
She's evidently able to get along without you. Prob- 
ably she has another husband more to her pious 
taste." 

Moshe raised himself convulsively. "Don't say that 
again!" he screamed. "My Rivkoly!" Then a violent 
cough shook him and his white lips were reddened with 
blood. 

The cold eyes of the hunchback glittered strangely 
as he saw the blood. "At any rate," he said more 
gently, "she cannot break the mighty oath she swore. 
She will never come back." 

"No, she will never come back," the sick man 
groaned hopelessly. "But it was cruel of me to drive 
her away. Would to G " 

The hunchback hastily put his hand on the speaker's 
mouth, and tenderly wiped away the blood. "When I 
am. better," said Mosh^, with sudden resolution, "I will 
seek her out: perhaps she is starving." 

"As you will. You know she can always earn her 
bread and water at the cap-making. But you are your 
own master. When you are rid of this sickness — which 
will be soon — you shall go and seek her out and bring her 

12* 
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to abide with you." The words rang sardonically 
through the chamber. 

"How good you are!" Mosh^ murmured, as he sank 
back relieved. 

The hunchback leaned over the bed till his gigantic 
brow almost touched the sick man's, till his wonder- 
ful eyes lay almost on his. "And yet you will not 
let me hasten on your recovery in the way I proposed 
to you." 

"No, no," Mosh^ said, trembling all over. "What 
matters if I lie here a week more or less?" 

"Lie here!" hissed his friend. "In a week you will 
lie rotting." 

A wild cry broke from the blood-bespattered lips! 
"I am not dying! I am not dying! You said just now 
I should be better soon." 

"So you will; so you will. But only if we have 
money. Our last farthing, our last means of raising a 
farthing is gone. Without proper food, without a spark 
of fire, how can you hold out a week in this bitter 
weather? No, unless you would pass from the light 
and the gladness of Hfe to the gloom and the shadow 
of the tomb, you must be instantly baptised." 
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" Shmad myself! Never!" said the sick man, the 
very word conjuring up an intolerable loathing, deeper 
than reason; and then another violent fit of coughing 
shook him. 

"See how this freezing atmosphere tells on you. 
You must take Christian gold, I tell you. Thus only 
shall I be able to get you fire — to get you fire," re- 
peated the hunchback with horrible emphasis. "You 
call yourself a disbeliever. If so, what matters? Why 
should you die for a miserable prejudice? But you 
are no true infidel. So long as you shrink from pro- 
fessing any religion under the sun, you still possess a 
religion. Your unfaith is but foam-drift on the deep 
sea of faith; but lip-babble while your heart is still 
infected with superstition. Come, bid me fetch the 
priest with his crucifix and holy water. Let us fool 
him to the top of his bent. Rouse yourself; be a man 
and live." 

"No, no, brother! I will be a man and die." 

"Fool!" hissed the hunchback. "It fits not one 
who has lived for months by Christian gold to be so 



nice." 
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"The seven months that you and I have known 
each other, it is Christian gold that has warmed you 
and fed you and rejoiced you, and that, melted down, 
has flowed in your veins as wine. Whence, then, took 
I the money for our riotings?" 

"From your father, you said." 

"Yes, from my spiritual father," was the grim 
reply. "No, having that belief, which you still lack, 
in the hollowness and mockery of all save pleasure, I 
became a Christian. For a time they paid me well, 
but as soon as I had been put on the annual report I 
had served my purpose and the supplies fell off. I 
could be converted again in another town or country, 
but I dare not leave you. But you are a new man, 
and should I drag you into the fold they will reward 
us both well. Instead of subsisting on dry bread and 
milk, you will fare on champagne and turtle-soup once 
more." 

Mosh6 sat up and gazed wildly one long second 
at the Tempter. He looked at his own fleshless arms, 
and shuddered. He felt the icy hand of Death upon 
him. He knew himself a young man still. Must he 
go down into the eternal darkness, and be folded in 
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the freezing clasp of the King of Terrors, while the 
warm bosom of Life oflfered itself to his embrace? No; 
give him Life, Life, Life, polluted and stained with 
h)qpocrisy, but still Life, delicious Life. 

The steely eyes of the hunchback watched the 
contest anxiously. Suddenly a change came over the 
wildly working face — it fell back chill and rigid on 
the pillow, the eyes closed. The room seemed to fill 
with an impalpable, brooding Vapour, as if a thick fog 
were falling outside. The watcher caught madly at his 
friend's wrist and sought to detect a pulsation. His 
eyes glowed with horrible, exultant relief. 

"Not yet, not yet. Brother Azrael," he said mock- 
ingly, as if addressing the impalpable Vapour; "Thou 
who art wholly woven of Eyes, canst Thou not see that 
it is not yet time to throw the fatal pellet into his 
throat? Back, back!" 

The Vapour thickened. The minutes passed. The 
hunchback peered expectant at the corpse-like face on 
the dingy pillow. At last the eyes opened, but in them 
shone a strange, rapt expression. 

"Thank God, Rivkoly!" the dying lips muttered. 
"I knew thou wouldst come." 
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As he spoke there was a frantic beating at the door. 
The hunchback's face was convulsed. 

"Hasten, hasten, Brother Azrael!" he cried. 

The Vapour Hghtened a little. Moshe Grinwitz 
seemed to rally. His face glowed with eagerness. 

* Open the door! open the door!" he cried. "It's 
Rivkoly — my Rivkoly!" 

The vain battering at the door grew fiercer, but none 
noted it in the house. Since the shadow of the hunch- 
back had first fallen within that thickly crowded human 
nest, the doves had become hawks, the hawks vultures. 
All was discord and bickering. 

"Lie still," said the hunchback; "'tis but your fevered 
imagination. Drink." 

He put the jug to the dying man's lips, but it was 
dashed violently from his hand and shattered into a 
hundred pieces. 

"Give me nothing bought with Christian money!" 
gasped Mosh^ hoarsely, his breath rattling painfully in 
his throat. "Never will I knowingly gain by the denial 
of the Unity of God." 

"Then die like a dog!" roared the hunchback. 
"Hasten, Brother Azrael!" 
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The Vapour folded itself thickly about the room. 
The rickety door was shaken frantically, as by a 
great gale. 

"Mosh^! Mosh^!" shrieked a voice. "Let me in 
— me — thy Rivkoly! In God's name, let me in! I 
bring thee a precious gift. Or art thou dead, dead, 
dead? My God, why didst Thou not cause me to know 
he was ill before!" 

"Your husband is dying," said the hunchback. 
"When he is dead, you shall look upon his face. But 
he may not look upon your face again. You have 
sworn it." 

"Devil!" cried the fierce voice of the woman. "I 
swore it on Kol Nidri night, when I had just asked the 
Almighty to absolve me from all rash oaths. Let me 
in, I tell you." 

"I will not have a sacred oath treated thus lightly," 
said the hunchback savagely. "I will keep your soul 
from sin." 

"Cursed be thou to eternity of etemitie'fe!" replied 
the woman. "Pray, Mosh6, pray for thy soul. Pray, for 
thou art dying." 
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"Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one," 
rose the sonorous Hebrew. 

"Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is 
one," wailed the woman. The very Vapour seemed to 
cling round and prolong the vibrations of the sacred 
words. Only the hunchback was silent The mocking 
words died on his lips, and as the woman, with one last 
mighty blow, dashed in through the flying door, he 
seemed to gUde past her and melt into the darkness of 
the staircase. 

Rivkoly heeded not his contorted, malignant visage, 
crowned with its serpentine wreath of fiery hair; she flew 
straight through the heavy Vapour, stooped and kissed 
the livid mouth, read in a moment the decree of Death 
in the eyes, and then put something small and warm 
into her husband's fast-chilling arms. 

"Take it, Mosh^," she cried, "and comfort thy soul 
in death. 'Tis thy child, for God has at last sent us a 
son. Votn Kippur night — now six long months ago — I 
had a dream that God would forgive thee, and I was 
glad. But when I thought to go home to thee in the 
evening, I learnt that thou hadst been feasting all that 
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dread Day of Atonement with the Satan Mekatrig; and 
my heart fell, for I knew that my dream was but the 
vain longing of my breast, and that through thine own 
misguided soul thou couldst never be saved from the 
eternal vengeance. Then I went away, far from here, 
and toiled and lived hard and lone; and I believed not 
in my dream. But I prayed and prayed for thy soul, 
and lo! very soon I was answered; for I knew we should 
have a child. And then I entreated that it should be 
a son, to pray for thee, and perhaps win thee back to 
God, and to say the Kaddish after thee when thou 
shouldst come to die, though I knew not that thy death 
was at hand; and a few weeks back the Almighty was 
gracious and merciful to me, and I had my wish." 

She ceased, her wan face radiant The Shadow of 
Death could not chill her sublime faith, her simple, 
trustful hope. The husband was clasping the feebly 
whimpering babe to his frozen breast, and showering 
passionate kisses on its unconscious form. 

"Rivkoly!" he whispered, as the tears rolled down 
his cheeks, "how pale and thin thou art grown! O God, 
my sin has been heavy!" 

"No, no," she cried, her loving hand in his. "It 
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was the Satan Makatrig that led thee astray. 1 am 
well and strong. I will work for our child, and train it 
up to pray for thee and to love thee. I have named it 
Jacob, for it shall wrestle with the Recording Angel 
and shall prevail." 

The hue of death deepened on Mosh6 Grinwitz's 
face, but it was overspread by a divine calm. 

"Ah, the good old times we had at the Cheder in 
Poland," he said. "The rabbi was sometimes cross, but 
we children were always in good spirits; and when the 
Rejoicing of the Law came round it was such fun carry- 
ing the candles stuck in hollowed apples, and gnawing 
at your candlestick as you walked. I always loved 
Simchath Torah, Rivkoly. How long is it to the 
Rejoicing?" 

"It will soon be here again, now Passover is over," 
she said, pressing his hand. 

"Is Pesach over?" he said mournfully. "I don't re- 
member giving Seder. Why didst thou not remind me, 
Rivkoly? It was so wrong of thee. Thou knowest how 
I loved the sight of the table — the angels always seemed 
to hover about it Chad Gadyah! Chad Gadyahl** 
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he commenced to sing in a cracked, hoarse whisper. 
The child burst into a wail. "Hush, hush, Yaankely," 
said the mother, taking it to her breast 

"A — a — ah!" a wild scream rose from Mosh^ 
Grinwitz's lips. "My Kaddish! Take not away my 
Kaddish!" He sat up, with clammy, ghastly brow, and 
glared with sightless eyes, his arms groping. A thin 
stream of blood oozed from his mouth. 

"Hear, O Israel!" screamed the woman, as she put 
her hand to his mouth to stanch the blood. 

He beat her back wildly. "Not thee! I want not 
thee! My Kaddish!" came the mad, hoarse whisper. 
"I have blasphemed God! Give me my Kaddish! give 
me my Kaddish!" 

She put the child into his arms, and he clutched it 
in his dying frenzy. As he felt its feeble form, the old 
divine peace came over his face. The babe's cries were 
hushed in fear. The mother was dumb and stony. And 
silently the Vapour crawled in sluggish folds through the 
heavy air. 

But in a moment the silence was broken by a deep, 
stertorous rattle. Mosh^ Grinwitz's head fell back; his 
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arms relaxed their hold of his child, which was caught 
with a wild cry to its mother's bosom. And the dark 
Vapour lifted, and showed the three figures to the bale- 
ful, agonised eyes of the hunchback at the open door. 



DIARY OF A MESHUMAD* 

Tchemnovosk, Saturday {midnight), — So! The first 
words have been written. For the first time in my life 
I have commenced a diary. Will it prove the solace I 
have heard it is? Shall I find these now cold, blank 
pages growing more and more familiar, till I shall turn 
to them as to a sympathetic friend; till this little book 
shall become that loved and trusted confidant for whom 
my lonely soul longs? Instead of either Black or White 
Qergy, this record in black and white shall be my 
father confessor. Our village pope, to whom I have so 
often confessed everything but the trudi, would be in- 
deed shocked, if he could gossip with this, his new- 
created brother. What a heap of roubles it would take 
to tranquillise him! Ah, God! Ach, God of Israel! 
how is it possible that a man who has known the 

'^ In order to preserve the local colour, the Translator has oc- 
casionally left a word or phrase of the MS. in the original Russian. 
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tenderest human ties should be so friendless, so solitary 
in his closing years, that not even in memory can he 
commune with a fellow-soul? Verily, the old curse has 
wrought itself out, that penalty of apostasy which came 
to my mind the other day after nearly forty years of 
forgetfulness, that curse which has filled my spirit with 
shuddering awe, and driven me to seek daily communion 
through thee, little book, even with my own self of 
yesterday — "And that soul shall be cut off from among 
its people." Yea, and from all others, too! For so 
many days and years Caterina was my constant com- 
panion; I loved her as my own soul. Yet was she but 
a sun that dazzled my eyes so that I could not gaze 
upon my own soul; but a veil between me and my 
dead youth. The sun has sunk for ever below the 
horizon; the veil is rent. No phantom from the other 
world hovers to remind me of our happiness. Those 
years, with all their raptures and successes, are a dull 
blank. It is the years of boyhood and youth which 
resurge in my consciousness; their tints are vivid, their 
tones are clear. 

Why is this? Is it Caterina's death? Is it old 
age? Is it returning to these village scenes after half a 
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lifetime spent in towns? Is it the sight of the izbas, 
and their torpid, tow-haired, sheepskin-clad inhabitants, 
and the great slushy cabbage gardens, that has rekindled 
the ashen past into colours of flame? And yet, except 
our vodka-seller, there isn't a Jew in the place. How- 
ever it be, Caterina's face is filmy, phantasmal, com- 
pared with my mother's. And mother died forty years 
ago; the grass of two short years grows over my wife's 
grave. And Paul? He is living — he kissed me but a 
few moments back. Yet his face is far-away — elusive. 
The hues of life are on my father's — poor, ignorant, 
narrow-minded, warm-heartedr father, whose heart I 
broke. Happily I have not to bear the remembrance 
of his dying look, but can picture him as I saw him in 
those miserable, happy days. My father's kiss is warm 
upon the lips which my son's has just left cold. Poor 
St Paul, living up there with your ideals and your 
theories like a dove in a balloon! And yet, golubtchik, 
how I love you, my handsome, gifted boy, fighting the 
battle of life so pluckily and well! Ah! it is hard fight- 
ing when one is hampered by a conscience. Is it your 
fault that the cold iron bar of a secret lies between our 
souls; that a bar my own hands have forged, and which 

Ghetto Tragedies, II* 1 3 
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I have not the courage or the strength to break, keeps 
you from my inmost heart, and makes us strangers? 
No; you are the best of sons, and love me truly. But 
if your eyes were purged, and you could see the ugly, 
hateful thing, and through and beyond it, into my ugly, 
hateful soul! Ah, no! That must never be. Your 
affection, your reverential affection, is the only sacred 
and precious thing yet left to me on earth. If I lost 
that, if my spirit were cut off even from the semblance 
of human sympathy, then might the grave close over my 
body, as it would have already closed over my soul. 
And yet should I have the courage to die? Yes; for 
then Paul would know; Paul would obey my wishes and 
see me buried among my people. Paul would hire 
mourners (God! hired mourners, when I have a son!) to 
say the Kaddish, Paul would do his duty, though his 
heart broke. Terrible, ominous words! Break my son's 
heart as I did my father's. The saints — voif I mean 
God — forfend! And for opposite reasons. Ach, it is a 
strange world. Is religion, then, a curse, eternally divid- 
ing man from man? No, I will not think these blas- 
phemous thoughts. My poor, brave Paul! 
To-morrow will be a hard day. 
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Sunday Night. — I have just read over my last entry. 
How cold, how tame the words seem, compared with 
the tempest with which I am shaken. And yet it is a 
relief to have uttered them; to have given vent to my 
passion and pain. Already this scrawl of mine has be- 
come sacred to me; already this study in which I write 
has become a sanctuary to which my soul turns with 
longing. All day long my diary was in my thoughts. 
All my turbulent emotions were softened by the know- 
ledge that I should come here and survey them with 
calm; by the hope that the tranquil reflectiveness which 
writing induces would lead me into some haven of rest 
And first let me confess that I am glad Paul goes back 
to St Petersburg on Tuesday. It is a comfort to have 
him here for a few days, and yet, oh, how I dread to 
meet his clear gaze! How irksome this close contact, 
with the rough rubs it gives to all my sore places! 
How I abhorred myself to-day as I went through the 
ghastly mimicries of prayer, and crossing myself, and 
genuflexion, in our little church! How I hate the sight 
of its sky-blue dome and its gilt minarets! When the 
pope brought me the Gospel to kiss, fiery shame coursed 

through my veins. And then when I saw the look of 

13* 
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humble reverence on Paul's face as he pressed his lips 
to the silver-bound volume, my blood was frozen to ice. 
Strange, dead memories seemed to float about the in- 
cense-laden air; shadowy scenes; old, far-away cadences. 
And when the deacon walked past me with his bougie, 
there seemed to flash upon me some childish recollec- 
tion of a joyous candle-bearing procession, whereat my 
eyes grew fllled with sudden tears. The marble altar^ 
the silver candlesticks, the glittering jewelled scene faded 
into mist. And then the choir sang, and under the 
music I grew calm again. After all, religions were made 
for men. And this one was just fitted for the simple 
muzhiks who dotted the benches with their stupid, good- 
natured figures. They must have their gold-bedecked 
gods in painting and image; and thdr saints in gold 
brocade to kneel before at all hours to solace them- 
selves with visions of a brocaded Paradise. 

And yet what had I to do with these childish super* 
stitions? — I whose race preached the great doctrine of 
the Unity to a world sunk in vice and superstition; 
whose childish lips were taught to utter the Shemang as 
soon as they could form the syllables; who know that 
the Christian creed is a monstrous delusion! To think 
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that I have lent the sanction of my manhood to these 
grotesque beliefs! Grotesque, say I? when to Paul they 
are the essence of all lofty feeling and aspiration! And 
yet I know that he is blind, or sees things with that 
strange perversion of vision of which I have heard him 
accuse the Jews — my brethren. He believes what he 
has been taught. And who taught him? Bozhe mot! 
was it not I who have brought him up in these degrad- 
ing beliefs, which he imagines I share? God! is this 
my punishment, that he is faithful to the creed taught 
him by a father who was faithless to his own? And 
yet there were excuses enough for me. Thou knowest 
Why did these forms and ceremonies, which now loom 
beautiful to me through a mist of tears, seem hideous 
chains on the free limbs of childhood? Was it my 
father's fault or my own that the stereotyped routine of 
the day; that the being dragged out of bed in the grey 
dawn to go to synagogue, or to intone in monotonous 
sing-song the weary casuistries of the rabbis; that the 
endless precepts or prohibitions, made me conceive 
religion as the most hateful of t3rrannies? Through the 
cloud of forty years I can but dimly recall the violence 
of the repulsion with which things Jewish inspired me 
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— of how it galled me to feel that I was one of that 
detested race, that I was that mockery and byword, a 
Zhit; that, with little sympathy with my people, I was 
yet destined to partake of its burdens and its disabilities. 
Bitter as my soul is within me to-day, I can yet under" 
stand, can yet half excuse, that fatal mistake of ignorant 
and ambitious youth. 

It were easy for me now to acknowledge myself a 
Jew, even with the risk of Siberia before me. I am 
rich, I have some of the education for which I longed 
— above all, I have lived. Ah, how differently the world, 
with its hopes and its fears, and its praise and censure, 
looks to the youth who is climbing slowly up the hill, 
and the man who is swiftly descending to the valley! 
But the knowledge of the vanity of all things comes too 
late; this, too, is vanity. Enough that I sacrificed the 
sincerity and reality of life for unrealities, which then 
seemed to me the only things worth having. There was 
none to counsel, and none to listen.. I fled my home; 
I was baptised into the Church. At once all that 
hampered me was washed away. Before me stretched 
the free, open road of culture and well-being. I was no 
longer the slave of wanton laws, the laughing-stock of 
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every Muscovite infant, liable to be kicked and cuffed 
and spat at by every true Russian. What mattered a 
lip-profession of Christianity, when I cared as little for 
Judaism as for it? I never looked back; my prior life 
faded quickly from my memory. Alone I fought the 
battle of life — alone, unaided by man or hope in God. 
A few lucky speculations on the Bourse, starting from 
the risking of the few kopecks amassed by tuition, 
rescued me from the need of pursuing my law-studies. 
I fell in love and married. Caterina, your lovely face 
came effectively between me and what vague visions of 
my past, what dim uneasiness of remorse, yet haunted 
me. You never knew — your family never knew — that 
I was not a Slav to the backbone. The new life lay 
fold on fold over the old; the primitive writing of the 
palimpsest was so thickly written over, that no thought 
of what I had once been troubled me during all those 
years of wedded life, made happier by your birth and 
growth, my Paul, my darling Paul; no voice came from 
those forgotten shores, save once, when — who knows 
through what impalpable medium? — I learned or divined 
my father's death, and all the air was filled with hollow 
echoes of reproach. During those years I avoided con- 
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tact with Jews as much as I could; when it was in- 
evitable, I made the contact brief. The thought of the 
men, of their gaberdines and their pious ringlets, of their 
studious dronings and their devout quiverings and wail- 
ings, of the women with their coarse figures and their 
unsightly wigs; the remembrance of their vulgar dialect, 
and their shuffling ways, and their accommodating 
morality, filled me with repulsion. As if to justify my- 
self to myself, my mind conceived of them only in their 
meanest and tawdriest aspects. The black points alone 
caught my eye, and linked themselves into a perfect- 
seeming picture. 

Da, I have been a good Russian, a good Christian. 
I have not stirred my little finger to help the Jews in 
their many and grievous afflictions. They were nothing 
to me. Over the vodka and the champagne I have 
joined in the laugh against them, without even feeling 
I was of them. Why, then, these strange sympathies 
that agitate me now; these feelings, shadowy, but strong 
and resistless as the shadow of death? Am I sane, or 
is this but incipient madness? Am I sinking into a 
literal second childhood, in which all the terrors and 
the sanctities that once fro?e or stirred my soul have 
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come to possess me once more? Am I dying? I have 
heard that the scene of half a century ago may be more 
vivid to dying eyes than the chamber of death itself. 
Has Caterina's death left a blank which these primitive 
beloved memories rush in to fill up? Was it the light 
of her face that blinded me to the dear homely faces 
of my father and mother? If I had not met her, how 
would things have been? Should I have repented earlier 
of my hollow existence? Was it the genuineness of her 
faith in her heathen creed that made me acquiesce in 
its daily profession and its dominance in our household 
life? And are the old currents flowing so strongly now, 
only because they were so long artificially dammed up? 
Of what avail to ask myself these questions? I asked 
them yesterday and I shall be no wiser to-morrow. No 
man can analyse his own emotions, least of all I, un- 
skilled to sound the depths of my soul, content if the 
surface be unruffled. Perhaps, after all, it is Paul who 
is the cause of the troubling of the waters, which yet I 
am glad have not been left in their putrid stagnation. 
For since Caterina's clay-cold form was laid in the 
Moscow churchyard, and Paul and I have been brought 
the nearer together for the void, my son has opened my 
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eyes to my baseness. The light that radiates from his 
own terrible nobleness has shown me how black and 
polluted a soul is mine. My whole life has been shuffled 
through under false colours. Even if I shared few of 
the Jew's beliefs, it should have been my duty — and my 
proud -duty — to proclaim myself of the race. If, as I 
fondly believed, I was superior to my people, then it 
behoved me to allow that superiority to be counted to 
their credit and to the honour of the Jewish flag. My 
poor brethren, sore indeed has been your travail, and 
your cry of pain pierces the centuries. Perhaps — who 
knows? — I could have helped a little if I had been 
faithful, as faithful as Paul will be to his own ideals. 
Ah, if Paul had been a Jew — ! My God! ts Paul a 
Jew? Have I upon my shoulders the guilt of this loss 
to Judaism, too? 

Analyse myself, reproach myself, doubt my own 
sanity how I may, one thing is clear. From the bottom 
of my heart I long, I yearn, I burn to return to the 
religion of my childhood. I long to say and to sing the 
Hebrew words that come scantily and with effort to my 
lips. I long to join my brethren at prayer, to sit with 
them in the synagogue, in the study, at the table; to 
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join them in their worship and at their meals; to share 
with them their joys and sorrows, their wrongs and 
their inner delights. Laugh at myself how I will, I long 
to bind my arm and brow with the phylacteries of old 
and to wrap myself in my fringed shawl, and to abase 
myself in the dust before the God of Israel; nay, to don 
the greasy gaberdine at which I have mocked, and to let 
my hair grow even as theirs. As yet this is all but a 
troubled aspiration, but it is irresistible and must work 
itself out in deeds. It cannot be argued with. The 
wind bloweth as it listeth; who shall say why I am 
tempest-tossed? 

Monday Night — Paul has retired to rest to rise 
early to-morrow for the journey to Moscow. For some- 
thing has happened to alter his plans, and he goes 
thither instead of to the capital. He is sleeping the 
sleep of the young, the hopeful, and the joyous. Ach, 
that what gives him joy should be to me — ; but let me 
write down all. This morning at breakfast Paul received 
a letter, which he read with a cry of astonishment and 
joy. "Look, little father, look," he exclaimed, handing 
it to me. I read, trying to disguise my own feelings 
and to sympathise with his gladness, . It was a letter 
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from a firm of well-known publishers in Moscow, offering 
to publish a work on the Greek Church, the MS. of 
which he had submitted to them. 

"Nu vot, batiushka," said he, "I will tell you that 
this book donnera a penser to the theologians of the 
bastard forms of Christianity." 

The ribald remark that rose to my lips did not pass 
them. "But why did you not tell me of this before?" 
I asked instead, endeavouring to infuse a note of re- 
proach into my indifference. 

"Ah, father, I did not want you to distress yourself. 
I knew your affection for me was so great that you 
might want to stint yourself, and put yourself to trouble 
to help me to pay the expenses of publication myself. 
You would have shared my disappointments. I wanted 
you to share my triumph — as now. It is two years 
that I have been trying to get it published. I wrote 
it in the year before mother, whose soul is with the 
saints, left us. But, eka! I am recompensed at last" 
And his pale face beamed and his dark eyes flashed 
with excitement 

Yes, Paul was right As Paul always is. Brought 
up, I think wisely, to believe in my comparative poverty, 
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he has become manlier for not having a crutch to lean 
upon. Was it not enough that he was devoid from the 
start, of the dull, dead-weight of Judaism which clogged 
my own early years? Up to the present, though, he 
has not done so well as I. Russian provincial journalism 
scatters few luxuries to its votaries. Paul is so stupidly 
contented with everything that he is not likely to write 
anything to make a sensation. He has not invented 
gunpowder. 

Paul's voice broke in curiously on my reflections. 
''It ought to make some sensation. I have collected a 
whole series of new arguments, partly textual, partly 
historical, to show the absolute want of locus standi of 
any other than the Orthodox Church." 

"Indeed," I murmured, "and what is the Orthodox 
Church?" Paul stared at me. 

"I mean," I added hastily, "your conception of the 
Orthodox Church." 

"My conception?" said Paul. "I suppose you mean 
how do I defend the conception which is embodied in 
our ceremonies and ritual?" And before I could stop 
him, he had given me a summary of his arguments 
under which I would not have kept awake if I had not 
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been thinking of other things. My poor boy! So this 
wire-drawn stuff about the Sacrament and the Lord's 
Supper is what has cost you toilsome days and sleepless 
nights, while to me the thought that I had embraced 
one variety of Christianity rather than another had 
never before occurred. All forms were the same to me, 
from Catholicism to Calvinism; the baptismal water had 
glided from my back as from a duck's. True, I have 
lived with all the conventional surroundings of my 
Christian fellow-countrymen, as I have lived with the 
language of Russia on my Hps, and subservient to Rus- 
sian customs and manners. But all the while I was 
neither a Russian nor a Christian. I was a Jew. 

Every now and again I roused myself to laudatory 
assent to one of Paul's argiunents when I divined by 
his tone that it was due. But when he wound up with 
a panegyric on "our glorious Russian State," and "our 
little father, the Czar, God's Vicegerent on earth, who 
alone of European monarchs incarnates and unites in 
his person Church and State, so that loyalty and piety 
are one," I could not refrain from pointing out that it 
was a pure fluke that Russia was "orthodox" at all. 

"Suppose," said I, "Wladimir, when he made his 
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famous choice between the Creeds of the world, 
had picked Judaism? It all turned on a single man's 
whim." 

"Father," Paul cried in a pained tone, "do not be 
blasphemous. Wladimir was divinely inspired to dower 
his country with the true faith. Just therein lay the 
wisdom of Providence in achieving such great results 
through the medium of an individual. It is impossible 
that God should have permitted him to incline his ear 
to the infidel Israelite, who has survived to be at once 
a link with the past and a living proof of the sterility 
of the soul that refuses the living waters. The millions 
of holy Russia perpetuating the stubborn heresy of the 
Jews — adopting an unfaith as a faith! The very thought 
makes the blood run cold. Nay, then would every 
Russian deserve to be sunk in squalor, dishonesty, and 
rapacity, even as every Jew." 

"Not every Jew, Paul," I remonstrated. 

"No, not perhaps every Jew in squalor," he assented, 
with a sarcastic laugh; "for too many of the knaves 
have feathered their nests very comfortably. Even the 
Raskolnik is more tolerable. And many of them are 
not even Jews. The Russian Press is infested with these 
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fellows, who take the bread out of the mouths of honest 
Christians, and will even write the leaders in the reli- 
gious papers. Believe me, little father, these Jewish 
scribblers who have planted their flagstaiTs everywhere 
have cost me many a heartache, many a disappoint- 
ment." 

I could not help thinking this sentiment somewhat 
unworthy of my Paul, though it threw a flood of light 
on the struggle, whose details he had never troubled 
me with. I began to doubt my wisdom in sending so 
unpractical a youth out into the battle of life, to hew 
his way as best he might. But how was I to foresee 
that he would become a writing man, that he would be 
tripped up at every turn by some clever Hebrew, 
and that his aversion from the race would be inten- 
sified? 

"But surely," I said, after a nioment of silence, "our 
Slavic journalists are not all Christians, either?" 

"They are not," he admitted sadly. "The Univer- 
sities have much to answer for. Instead of rigidly ex- 
cluding every vicious book that unsettles the great social 
and religious ideals of which God designed Russia to be 
the exponent, the works of Spencer and T^ine, and 
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Karl Marx and Tourgu^nieff, and every literary Anti- 
christ, are allowed to poison faith in the sap. The 
censor only bars the superficially anti-Russian books. 
But there will come a reaction. A reaction," he added 
solemnly, "to which this work of mine may, by the grace 
of God, be permitted to contribute." 

I could have laughed at my son if I had not felt so 
inclined to weep. Paul's pietism irritated me for the 
, first time. Was it that my reaction against my past had 
become stronger than ever? was it that Paul had nevei* 
exposed his own narrowness so completely before? I 
know not I only know I felt quite angry with him. 
"And how do you know there will ever be a reaction?" 
I asked. 

"Christ never leaves himself without a witness long," 
he answered sententiously. "And already there are 
symptoms enough that the creed of the materialist does 
not satisfy the soul. Look at our Tolsto'i, who is coming 
back to Christianity after ranging at will through the 
gaudy pleasure-grounds of science and life; it is true 
his Christianity is cast after his own formula, and that 
he has still much intellectual pride to conquer, but he 
is on the right road to the fountain of life. But, little 

Ghetto JVa^dtes, //• 1 4 
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father, you are unlike yourself this morning," he went 
on, putting his hand to my hot forehead. "You are not 
well." He kissed me. "Let me give you another cup 
of tea," he said, and turned on the tap of the samovar 
with an air that disposed of the subject. 

I sipped at my cup to please him, remarking in the 
interval between two sips as indifferently as I could, 
"But what makes you so bitter against the Jews?" 

"And what makes you so suddenly their champion?" 
he retorted. 

"When have I championed them?" I asked, backing. 

"Your pardon," he said. "Of course I should have 
understood you are only putting in a word for them for 
argument's sake. But I confess I have no patience with 
anyone who has any patience with these bloodsuckers 
of the State. Every true Russian must abhor them. 
They despise the true faith, and are indifferent to our 
ideals. They sneak out of the conscription. They live 
for themselves, and regard us as their natural prey^ 
Our peasantry are corrupted by their brandy-shops, 
squeezed by their money-lenders, and roused to dis- 
content by the insidious utterances of their pedlars, 
d — d wandering Jews, who hate the Government and 
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the Tschinn and everything Russian. When did a Jew 
invest his money in Russian industries? They are a 
filthy, treacherous, swindling set Believe me, batiushka, 
pity is wasted upon them." 

"Pity is never spent upon them,*' I retorted. "They 
are what the Russians — what we Russians — have made 
them. Who has pent them into their foul cellars and 
reeking dens? They work with their brains, and you 
— we — abuse them for not working with their hands. 
They work with their hands, and the Czar issues a ukase 
that they are to be driven off the soil they have tilled. 
It is -^sop's fable of the wolf and the lamb." 

"In which the wolf is the Jew," said Paul coolly. 
"The Jew can always be trusted to take care of himself. 
His cunning is devilish. Till his heart is regenerate, the 
Jew remains the Ishmael of the modem world, his hand 
against every man's, every man's against his." 

" 'Love thy neighbour as thyself' " I quoted bitterly. 

"Even so," said Paul. "The Jew must be cut off, 

even as the Christian must pluck out his own eye if it 

offendeth him. Christ came among us to bring not 

peace but a sword. If the Kingdom of Christ is de- 

14* 
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layed by tliese vermin, they must be poisoned oflf for the 
sake of Russia and humanity at large." 

"Vermin, indeed!" I cried hotly, for I could no 
longer restrain myself. "And what know you of these 
vermin of whom you speak with such assurance? What 
know you of their inner lives, of their sanctified homes, 
of their patient sufferings? Have you penetrated to 
their hearths and seen the beautiful naivete of their 
lives, their simple faith in God's protection, though it 
may well seem illusion, their unselfish domesticity, their 
sublime scorn of temptation, their fidelity to the faith of 
their ancestors, their touching celebrations of fast and 
festival, their staunchness to one another, their humble 
living and their high respect for things intellectual, their 
unflinching toil from mom till eve for a few kopecks of 
gain, their heroic endurance of every form of torment, 
vilification, contempt — ?" I felt myself bursting into 
tears and broke from the breakfast-table. 

Paul followed me to my room in amazement In the 
midst of all my tempest of emotion I was no less amazed 
at my own indiscretion. 

"What is the matter with you?" he said, clasping 
hii$ arm around my neck. "Why make yourself so hot 
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over this accursed race, for whom, from some strange 
whim or spirit of perverseness, you stand up to-day for 
the first time in my recollection?" 

"It is true; why indeed?" I murmured, striving to 
master myself. After all, the picture I had drawn was 
as ideal in its beauty as Paul's in its ugliness. ^*Nu, 
I only wanted you to remember that they were human 
beings." 

"Ach, there is the pity of it," persisted Paul; "that 
human beings should fall so low. And who has been 
telling you of all these angelic qualities you roll so 
glibly off your tongue?" 

"No one," I answered. 

"Then you have invented them. Ha! ha! ha!" And 

Paul went off into a fit of good-humoured laughter. 

* 
That laughter was a sword between his life and mine, 

but I let a responsive smile play across my features, 

and Paul went to his own room in higher spirits than 

ever. 

We met again at dinner, and again at our early 

supper, but Paul was too full of his book, and I of my 

own thoughts to permit of a renewal of the dispute. 

Even a saint, I perceive, has his touch of egotism, and 
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behind all Paul's talk of Russia's ideals, of the miscon- 
ceptions of their fatherland's function by 'feather-brained 
Nihilists and Democrat^ possessed of that devil, the 
modern spirit, there danced, I am convinced, a glorified 
vision, of St. Paul floating down the vistas of the future, 
with a nimbus of Russian ideals around his head. If 
be has only piit them as eloquently into his book as he 
talks of them, he will at least be read. 

But I have bred a bigot 

And the more bigoted he is, the more my heart 
faints within me for the simple, sublime faith of my 
people. Behind all the tangled network of ceremony 
and ritual, the larger mind of the man who has lived 
and loved sees the outlines of a creed grand in its sim- 
plicity, sublime in its persistence. The spirit has clothed 
itself on witlii flesh, as it must do for human eyes to 
gaze on it and live with it; and if, in addition, it has 
swaddled itself with fold on fold of garments, even so 
the music has not gone out of its voice, nor the love out 
of its eyes. 

As soon as Paul is gone to-morrow, I must plan out 
my future life. His book will doubtless launch him on 
the road to fame and fortune. But what remains for 
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me? To live on as I am doing would be intolerable. 
To do nothing for my people, either with voice or purse, 
to live alone in this sleepy hamlet, cut off from all 
human fellowship, alienated from everything that makes 
my neighbours' lives endurable — ^better death than such 
a death-in-life. And yet is it possible that I can get 
into touch again with my youth, that after a sort of 
Rip Van Winkle sleep, I can take up again and retwine 
the severed strands? How shall my people receive 
again a viper into its bosom? Well, come what may, 
there must be an end to this. Even at this moment re- 
proachful voices haunt my ear; and in another moment, 
when I put down my pen to go to my sleepless bed, I 
shall take care to light my bedroom candle before ex- 
tinguishing my lamp, for the momentary darkness would 
be filled with impalpable solemnity bordering on horror. 
Flashes and echoes from the ghostly world of my youth, 
the faces of my dead parents, strange fragments of 
sound and speech, the sough of the wind in the trees 
of the "House of the Living," the far-away voice of the 
Chazan singing some melancholy tune full of heart-break 
and weurdness, .the little crowded Cheder where the 
rabbi intoned the n^onotonous lesson, the whizz of the 
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Stone little Ivanovitch flung at my forehead because I 

had "killed Christ P No, my nerves are not stroDg 

enough to bear these visions and voices. 

All my life long I see now I have been reserved and 
solitary. Never has anyone been admitted to my heart 
of hearts — not even Caterina. But now I must unburden 
my soul to someone ere I die. And to another livitg 
soul. For this dead sheet of paper will not, I perceire, 
do after all. 

Saturday Night. — Nearly a week has passed since 
I wrote the above words, and I am driven to your pages 
again. I would have come to you last night, but sud- 
denly I recollected that it was the Sabbath. I have 
kept the Sabbath. I have prayed a few broken frag- 
ments of prayer, recovered almost miraculously from the 
deeps of memory. I have rested from every toil. I 
stayed myself from stirring up the fire, though it was 
cold and I was shivering. And a new peace has come 
to me. 

I have heard from Paul; he has completed the 
negotiations with the Moscow booksellers. The book is 
to have every chance. Of course, in a way I wish it 
success. It cannot do much harm, and I am proud of 
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Paul, after all. What a rabbi lie would have made! It 
seems these publishers are also the owners of a paper, 
and Paul is to have some work on it, which will give 
him enough to live upon. So he will stay in Moscow 
for a few months and see his book through the press. 
He fears the distance is too great for him to come to 
and fro, as he would have done had he been at the 
capital. Though I know I shall long for his presence 
sometimes in my strange reactions, yet on the whole I 
feel relieved. To-morrow without Paul will be an easier 
day. I shall not go to church, though honest old Clara 
Petroffskovna may stare and cross herself in holy horror, 
and spoil the borsch. As for the neighbours — let the 
startchina and the starostas and the retired major from 
Courland, and even the bibulous Prince ShoubinofT, 
gossip as they will. I cannot remain here now for more 
than a few weeks. Besides, I can be unwell. No, on 
second thoughts, I shall not be unwell. I have had 
enough of shuffling and deceit 

Sunday, — A day of horrible ennui and despair. I 
tried to read the Old Testament, of course in Russian, 
for Hebrew books I have none, and it is doubtful 
whether I could read them if I had. But the black 
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cloud remamed. It chokes me as I write. My limbs 
are as lead, my head aches. And yet I know the 
ailment is not of the body. 

Monday, — ^The depression persists. I made a little 
expedition into the country. I rowed up the stream in 
a duscehubka, I tried to forget everything but the 
colours of the forest and the sparkle of the waters. The 
air was less cold than it has been for the last few days, 
but the russet of the pine-leaves spoke to me only of 
melancholy and decay. The sun set in blood behind 
the hills. Once I heard the howl of the wolves, but 
they were far away. 

Monday. — So. Just a week. Nicholas Alexandrovitch 
says I must not write yet, but I must fill up the record, 
even if in a few lines. It is strange how every habit — 
even diary-keeping — enslaves you, till you think only of 
your neglected task. Ah well 1 if I have been ill, I have 
been lucky in my period, for those frightful storms would 
have kept me indoors. Nicholas Alexandrovitch says it 
was a mild attack of influenza. God preserve me from 
a severe one! And yet would it not be better if it had 
carried me off altogether? But that is a cowardly 
thought I must face the future bravely, for my own 
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hands have forged my fate. How the writing trembles 
and contorts itself! I must remember Nicholas's caution* 
He is a frank, good-hearted fellow, is our village doctor, 
and I have had two or three talks with him from be- 
tween the bedclothes. I don't think friend Nicholas is 
a very devout Christian, by-the-bye; for he said one or 
two things which I should have taken seriously, had I 
been what he thinks I am; but which had an audacious, 
ironical sound to my sympathetic, sceptical ears. How 
funny was that story about the Archimandrite of Czemo- 
vitch! 

Thursday Afternoon. — My haste to be out of bed 
precipitated me back again into it But the actual pain 
has been small. I have grown very friendly with 
Nicholas Alexandrovitch, and he has promised to spend 
the evening with me. I am better now in body, though still 
troubled in mind. Paul's silence has brought a new 
anxiety. He has not written for twelve days. What 
can be the matter with him? I suppose he is over- 
working himself. And now to hunt up my best cigarettes 
for Monsieur le m^decin. Strange that illness should 
perhaps have brought me a friend. Nothing, alasl can 
bring me a confidant 
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1 1 p.m. — Astounding discovery! Nicholas Alexandre-^ 
vitch is a Jew! I don't know how it was, but suddenly 
something was said; we looked at each other, and then 
a sort of light flashed across our faces; we read the 
mutual secret in each other's eyes; a magnetic impulse 
linked our hands together in a friendly clasp, and we 
felt that we were brothers. And yet Nicholas is a whole 
world apart from me in feeling and conviction. How 
strange and mysterious is this latent brotherhood which 
binds our race together through all differences of rank, 
country, and even faith! For Nicholas is an agnostic of 
agnostics; he is even further removed from sympathy 
with my new-found faith than the ordinary Christian, 
and yet my sympathy with him is not only warmer than, 
but different in Jtznd from, that which I feel toward any 
Christian, even Caterina's brother. I have told him all. 
Yes, little book, him also have I told all. And he sneers 
at me. But there lurks more fraternity in his sneer 
than in a Christian's applause. We are knit below the 
surface like two ocean rocks, whose isolated crests rise 
above the waters. Nicholas laughs at there being any 
Judaism to survive, or anything in Judaism worth surviv- 
ing. He declares that the chosen people have been 
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chosen for the plaything of the fates, fed with illusions 
and windy conceit, and rewarded for their fidelity with 
torture and persecution. He pities them, as he would 
pity a dog that wanders round its master's grave, and 
will not eat for grief. In fact, save for this pity, he is 
even as I was until these new emotions rent me. He is 
outwardly a Christian, because he could not live com- 
fortably otherwise, but he has nothing but contempt for 
the poor peasants whose fever-wrung brows he touches 
with a woman's hand. He looks upon them only as a 
superior variety of cattle, and upon the well-to-do people 
here as animals with all the vices of the muzhiks, and 
none of their virtues. For my Judaic cravings he has a 
good-natured mockery, and tells me I was but sickening 
for this influenza. He says all my sjrmptoms are physical, 
not spiritual; that the loss of Caterina depressed me, 
that this depression drove me into solitude, and that 
this solitude in its turn reacted on my depression. He 
thinks that religion is a secretion of morbid minds, and 
that my Judaism will vanish again with the last traces 
of my influenza. And, indeed, there is much force in 
what he says, and much truth in his diagnosis and 
analysis of my condition. He advises me to take plenty 
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of outdoor exercise, and to go back again to one of the 
great towns. To go back to Judaism, to ally oneself 
with an outcast race and a dying religion is, he thinks, 
an act of folly only paralleled by its inutility. The 
world will outgrow all these forms and prejudices in 
time is his confident assurance, as he puffs tranquilly at 
his cigarette and sips his Chartreuse. He points out; 
what is true enough, that I am not alone in my dissent 
fix>m the religion I profess; for, as he epigrammatically 
puts it, the greatest Raskolniks* are the Orthodox. 
The religious statistics of the Procurator of the State 
Synod are, indeed, a poor index to the facts. Well, 
there is comfort in being damned in company. I do not 
agree with him on any other point, but he has done 
me good. The black cloud is partially lifted — perhaps 
the trouble was only physical, after all. I feel brighter 
and calmer than for months past Anyhow, if I am to 
become a Jew again, I can think it out quietly. Even 
if I could bear Paul's contempt, there would always be, 
as Nicholas points out, great peril for me in renouncing 
the Orthodox faith. True, it would be easy enough to 
bribe the priest and the authorities, and to continue to 

* Pissenters* 
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receive my eucharistical certificate. But where is the 
sacrifice in that? It is hypocrisy exchanged for hypocrisy. 
And then what would become of Paul's prospects if it 
were known his father was a Zhit? But I cannot think 
of all this now. Paul's silence is beginning to fill me 
with a frightful uneasiness. A presentiment of evil 
weighs upon me. My dear dove, my dusha Paul. 

Friday Afternoon. — Still no letter from Paul. Can 
anything have happened? I have written to him, briefly 
informing him that I have been unwell. I shall ride to 
Zlotow and telegraph, if I do not hear in a day or 
two. 

Saturday Morning, — All petty and stupid thoughts 
of my own spiritual condition are swallowed up in the 
thought of Paul. Ever selfish, I have allowed him to 
dwell alone in a far-off city, exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of life. Perhaps he is ill, perhaps he is half-starved on 
his journalistic pittance. 

Saturday Night, — A cruel disappointment! A letter 
came, but it was only from my man of business, advis- 
ing investment in some South American loan. Have 
given him carte blanche. Of what use is my money to 
me? Even Paul couldn't spend it now, with the train- 
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ing I have given him. He is only fitted for the cowl. 
He may yet join the Black Clergy. Why does he not 
write, my poor St Paul? 

Sunday, — Obedient to the insistent clamour of the 
bells, I accompanied Nicholas Alexandrpvitch to churchy 
^d mechanically asked help of the Virgin at the street 
comer, For I have gone back into my old indifference, 
as Nicholas predicted. I have given the necessary 
orders. The paracladnoi is ready. To-morrow I go to 
Zlotow; thence I take the train for Moscow. He will 
not tell me the truth if I wire. . . . The weather is 
bitterly cold, and the stoves here are so small. ... I am 
shivering again, but a glass of vodka will put me right 
... A knock. . . • Clara Petroffskovna has run to the 
door. Who can it be? Paul? 

Monday Afternoon, — No, it was not Paul. Only 
Nicholas Alexandrovitch. He had heard in the village 
that I was making preparations for a journey, and came 
to inquire about it, and to reproach me for not telling 
him. He looked relieved when I told him it was only 
to Moscow to look after Paul. I fancy he thought I 
had had a fit of remorse for piy morning's devotions, 
and was off to seek readmission into the fold. Except 
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our inn-keeper, there is not a Jew in this truly God- 
forsaken place. Of course, I don't reckon myself — or 
the doctor. I wonder if our pope is a Jew! I laugh 
— but who knows? Anyhow I am here, wrapped in my 
thickest fur cloak, while it is Nicholas who is on the 
ro.ad to Moscow. He spoke truly in saying I was too 
weak yet to undertake the journey — that springless 
paracladnoi alone is enough to knock a healthy man 
up; though whether he was equally veracious in pro- 
fessing to have business to transact in Moscow, I can- 
not say. Da, he is a good fellow, is my brother Nicholas. 
To-morrow I shall know if anything has happened to 
my son, to my only child. 

Tuesday Night, — Thank God ! A wire from Nicholas. 
"Have seen Paul. No cause for uneasiness. Will write." 
Blessings on you, my friend, for the trouble you have 
taken for me. I feel much better already. Paul has, I 
suppose, been throwing himself heart and soul into this 
new journalistic work, and has forgotten his loving 
father. After all, it is only a fortnight, though it has 
seemed months. Anyhow, he will write. I shall hear 
from him in a day or two now. But a sudden thought. 
"Will write." Who will write. Paul or Nicholas? Oh, 
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Paul; Paul without doubt. Nicholas has told him of 
my anxiety. Yes. To-morrow night or the next morn- 
ing I shall have a letter from Paul. All is well. 

If I were to tell Paul the truth, I wonder what he 
would say! I am afraid I shall never know. 

Thursday Noon, — A letter from Nicholas. I cannot 
do better than place it here: 

"My dear Demetrius, — I hope you got my telegram and are 
at ease again. I had a lively journey up here, travelling in com- 
pany with a Government employe^ who is very proud of his country, 
and of the Stanislaus cross round his neck. Such a pompous ass I 
have never met; he beats even our friend, Prince Shoubinoff, in his 
Sunday clothes, with the harina on his arm. As you may imagine, 
I drew him out like a telescope. I have many a droll story for you 
when I return. To come to Paul. I made it my business at once to 
call upon the publishers — it is one of the largest firms here— and 
from them I learnt that your son was still at the same address, in 
the Kitai'Gorod^ as that given in the first and only letter you have 
had from him. I did not care about going there direct, for I thought 
it best that he should be unaware of my presence, in case there should 
be anything which it would be advisable for me to find out for your 
information. However, by haunting the neighbourhood of the offices 
of his newspaper, I caught sight of him within a couple of hours. 
He has a somewhat overwrought expression in his countenance, and 
does not look particularly well. I fancy he is exciting himself about 
the production of his book. He has not seen me yet, nor shall I 
let him see me till I ascertain that he is not in any trouble. It is 
only his silence to you that makes me fancy something may be the 
matter; otherwise I should unhesitatingly put down his pallor and 
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intensity of expression to over-work and, perhaps, religious fervour. 
He went straight to the Petrovski Cathedral on leaving the offices. 
I am here for a few days longer, and will write again. It is fright- 
fully cold. The thermometer is at freezing-point. I sit in my 
skuba and shiver. Au revoir, 

"Nicholas Albxandrovitch." 

There is something not quite satisfying about this 
letter. It looks as if there was more beneath the sur- 
face. Paul is evidently looking ill or ecstatic, or both. 
But, at any rate, my main anxiety is allayed. I can 
wait with more composure for Nicholas's second letter. 
But why does not the boy write himself? He must 
have got the letter telling him I had been unwell. And 
yet not a word of sympathy! I don't half like Nicholas's 
idea of playing the spy, though; as if my son is not to 
be trusted. What can he suspect? But Nicholas 
Alexandrovitch dearly loves to invent a mystery for the 
sake of ferreting it out. These scientific men are so 
sharp that they often cut themselves. 

Friday Afternoon, — At last Paul has written. 

**My darling Papasha, — I am surprised you should be 
anxious about me. I am quite comfortable here, and have now 
conquered all the difficulties that beset me at the first. How came 
you to allow yourself to be unwell? I hope Nicholas Alexandrovitch 
is taking care of you. By-thc-bye, I almost thought I saw him here this 

15' 
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morning on the bridge, looking over into the reka, but there was a 
church procession, and I had hurried past the man before the 
thought struck me, and the odds were so much against its being our 
zetnskt'doktory that I would not trouble to turn back. I have al- 
ready corrected the proofs of several sheets of my book. It will 
be dedicated, by special permission, to Archbishop Varenkin. My 
articles in the Courier are attracting considerable attention. I have 
lefl orders for the publishers to send you my last, which will ap- 
pear to-morrow. May the Holy Mother and the saints watch over 
you. — Your devoted son, Paul. 

"P. S. — I am making more money than I want, and I shall be 
glad to send you some, if you have any wants unsupplied." 

My darling boy! How could I ever have felt my- 
self alienated from you? I will come to you and live 
with you and share your triumphs. No miserable 
scruples shall divide our lives any more. The past is 
ineradicable; the future is its inevitable fruit So be it 
My spiritual yearnings and wrestlings were but the out- 
come of a morbid physical condition. Nicholas was 
right And now to read my son's article, which I have 
here, marked with a blue border. Why should I, with 
my superficial ponderings, be right and he wrong? 

Saturday Night. — I have a vague remembrance that 
three stars marked the close of the Sabbath. And here 
in the frosty sky I see a whole host scintillating in the 
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immeasurable depths. The Sabbath is over and once 
more I drag myself to my writing-desk to pour out the 
anguish of a tortured spirit. All day I have sat as in 
a dumb trance gazing out beyond the izbas and the 
cabbage fields toward the eternal hills. How beautiful 
and peaceful everything is! God, wilt Thou not impart 
to me the secret of peace? 

Little did I divine what awaited my eyes when they 
rested fondly on the first sentence of Paul's article. 
Vot, it was a pronouncement on the Jewish question, 
venomous, scathing, mordant, terrific. It was an indict- 
ment of the race, lit up with all the glow of moral in- 
dignation; cruel and slanderous, yet noble and righteous 
in its tone and ideals; base as hell, yet pure as heaven; 
breathing a savagery as of Torquemada, and a saint- 
liness as of Tolstoi. Paul in every line, my own noble, 
bigoted, wrong-headed Paul. As I read it, my whole 
frame trembled. A corresponding passion and indigna- 
tion stirred my blood to fever-heat All my slumber- 
ing, Jewish instincts woke again to fresh life; and I 
knew myself for the weak, miserable wretch that I am. 
To think that a son of mine should thus vilify his own 
race. What can I do? Bozhe mot, what can I do? 
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How can I stop this horrible, unnatural thing? I dare 
not open Paul's eyes to what he is doing. And yet it 
is my duty. ... It is my duty. By that token I know 
I shall not do it Heaven have pity on me! 

Tuesday, — Heaven have pity on Paul! Here is 
Nicholas's promised letter: 

"Dear Demetrius, — I have strange news for you. It is quite 
providential (I use the word without prejudice, as the lawyers say) 
that I came here. But all is well now, so you may read what fol- 
lows without alarm. Last Thursday morning, during my purposeful 
wanderings within Paul's usual circuit, I came £Eu:e to face with our 
young gentleman. His eyes stared straight at me without seeing 
me. His face was ghastly white, and the lines were rigid as if with 
some stem determination. His lips were moving, but I could not 
catch his mutterings. He held a sealed letter in his hand. I saw 
the superscription. It was addressed to you. Instantly the dread 
came to my mind that he was about to commit suicide, and this was 
his farewell to you. I followed him. He posted the letter at the 
post-office, turned back, threaded his way like a somnambulist 
across the bridge, without, however, approaching the parapet, walked 
mechanically onward to his own apartments, put the latch-key into 
the hoiise-door, and then fell back in a dead faint — into my arms. 
I took him upstairs, explained what had happened, put him to bed, 
and — I write this from the bedside. For the crisis is over now; 
the brain fever has abated, and he has now nothing to do but to 
get well, though he will be longer about it than a young fellow of 
his age has a right to be. His body is emaciated with fasts and 
vigils and penances. I curse religion when I look at him. As if 
the struggle for life were not hard enough without humanity being 
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hampered by these miserable superstitions. But you will be want- 
ing to know what is the matter. Well, batiuskka, what should be 
the matter but the old, old matter? Lafemme is, strange to relate, 
a fine specimen of our own race of lovely women, my dear Deme- 
trius. She is a Jewess of the most orthodox family in Moscow, and 
therein Hes the crux of the situation. (I am not playing upon words, 
but the phrase is doubly significant here.) Of course Paul has not 
the slightest idea I know all this ; but of course I have had it from 
bis hot lips all the same. As far as I have been able to piece his 
broken utterances together, they have had some stolen love-passages, 
each followed by swift remorse on both sides, and — another furtive 
love-passage. Paul has been comparing himself to St. Anthony, and 
even to Jesus, when Satan, ce chef admirable, spread a first-class 
dinner in the wilderness. But the poor lad must have suffered much 
behind all his heroics. And what his final resolution to give her up 
cost him is pretty evident. I suppose he must have told you of it in 
that letter. Isn't it the oddest thing in the world? Rachel Jacobvina 
is the girPs name, and her people keep a clothes' store round the 
comer, and her father is the Pamass (you will remember what that 
means) of his synagogue. She is a sweet little thing; and Paul evi- 
dently has a taste for other belles than belles-lettres. From what 
you told me of him I fully expected this sort of thing. The poor 
fellow is looking at me now from among his iced bandages with a 
piteous air of resignation to the will of Nicholas Alexandrovitch in 
bringing him back to this world of trouble when he already felt his 
wings sprouting. Poor Paul! He little dreams what I am writing; 
but he will get over this, and marry some fair, blue-eyed Circassian 
with corresponding tastes in fasting, and an enthusiastic longing for 
the Kingdom of God, when the year shall be a perpetual Lent. In 
his failure to realise history, he thinks it a crime to adore a Jewish 
virgin, though he spends half his time in adoring the Madonna. 
How shocked he would be if I pointed this out ! People who look 
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thrdugh ecclesiastical spectacles so rarely realise that the Holy Family 
was a Jewish one. But my pen is running away with me, and our 
patient looks thirsty. Proschau Nicholas. 

*^P.S, — There is not the slightest danger of a relapse unless 
the image of this diaboUcal girl comes before him again. And I 
keep his attention distracted. Besides, he had finally conquered his 
passion. This illness was at once the seal and the witness of his 
unchangeable resolve. I have heard him repeat the terms of the 
letter of farewell he sent her. It was final." 

So this was the meaning of your silence; this the 
tragedy that lay behind your simple sentence, "I have 
now conquered all the difficulties which beset me at the 
first" This was the motive that guided your hand to 
write those bitter lines about our race, so that you 
might henceforth cut yourself off from the possibility of 
allying yourself with it even in thought. I understand 
all now, my poor, high-mettled boy. How you must 
have suffered! How your pride must have rebelled at 
the idea that you might have to make such a confes- 
sion to me — little knowing I should have hailed it with 
delight. That temptation should have assailed you, too, 
at such a period — when you were publishing your great 
work on the ideals of Holy Russia! Mysterious, indeed, 
are the ways of Providence. And yet why may not all 
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be well after all, and Heaven grant me such grace as I 
would willingly sacrifice my life to deserve? It is im- 
possible that my son's passion can be utterly dead. 
Such fires are only covered up: I will go to him and 
tell him all. The news that he is a Jew will revolu- 
tionise him. His love will flame up afiresh and take on 
the guise and glamour of duty. Love, posing as logic, 
will whisper in his ear that no bars of early training 
can avail to keep him from the race to which he be- 
longs by blood and by his father's faith. In this girl's 
eyes he will read God's message of command, and I, 
God's message of Peace and Reconciliation. The tears 
are in my eyes; I can hardly see to write. The happi- 
ness I foresee is too great Blessings on your sweet 
face, Rachel Jacob vina, my own darling daughter that 
is to be. To you is allotted the blessed task of solving 
a fearful problem, of rescuing and reuniting two human 
lives. Yes, Heaven is indeed merciful. To-morrow I 
start for Moscow. 

Thursday, — How can I write it? No, there is no 
pity in Heaven. The sky smiles in steely blankness. 
The air cuts like a knife. Paul is well, or as well as 
a convalescent can be. He must have had a heart of 
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ice. But it is fortunate he had, seeing what the icy 
fates have wrought I arrived at Moscow, and hurried 
in a droshky across the well-known bridge to PauPs 
lodgings. A ghastly procession stopped me. Some 
burlaks were bearing the corpse of a young girl who 
had thrown herself into the ice-laden river. A clammy 
foreboding gathered at my heart, but ere I had time 
to say a word, an old, caftan-clad man, with agonised 
eyes and a white, streaming beard, dashed up, pulled 
off the face-cloth, revealing a strange, weird loveliness, 
uttered a scream which yet rings in my ears, threw 
himself passionately on the body, rose up again, mur- 
mured something solemnly and resignedly in Hebrew, 
rent his garments, readjusted the face-cloth, and followed 
weeping in the rear. And from lip to lip, that for 
once forgot to curl in scorn, flew the murmur: "Rachel 
Jacobvina." 

Saturday Night — I slouched into the synagogue 
this morning, the cynosure of suspicious eyes. I nearly 
uncovered my head in forgetfulness. Somebody offered 
me a Talith, which I wrapped round myself with marked 
awkwardness. The service moved me beyond measure. 
I have neither the pen nor the will to describe my sen- 
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sations. I was a youth again. The intervening decades 
faded away. Rachel's father said the Kaddish, The 
peace of God has touched my soul. Paul is asleep. I 
have made Nicholas take his much needed rest. I am 
reading the Hebrew Psalms. The language comes back 
to me bit by bit 

Monday, — Paul is sitting up reading — proofs. I 
have been to condole with Rachel's father, as he sat 
mourning upon the ground. I explained that I was a 
stranger in the town, and had heard of the accident. 
I have given five hundred roubles to the synagogue. 
The whole congregation is buzzing with the generosity 
of the rich Jewish farmer from the country. Fortunately 
there is no danger of Paul hearing an3rthing of my 
doings. He is a prisoner; and Nicholas and myself 
keep watch over him by turns. 

Tuesday, — I have just come from a meeting of the 
Palestme Colonisation Society. Heavens, what ideals 
bum in these breasts supposed to throb only with 
aipidity and cunning! Their souls still turn to the 
Orient, as the needle turns to the pole. And how the 
better-off among them pity their weaker brethren! With 
what enthusiasm they plot and plan to get them beyond 
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the frontier into freer countries, but chiefly into the 
centre of all Jewish aspiration, the Holy Land! How 
they wept when I doubled their finances at a stroke. 
My poor, much- wronged brethren! 

. • . . • 

Odessa^ Monday, — It is almost a year since I closed 
this book, and now, after a period of peace, I am 
driven to it again. Paul has made an irruption into 
my tranquil household. For eleven months now I have 
lived in this little two-storeyed house overlooking the 
roadstead, with Isaac and the ekonomka for my sole 
companions. So long as I could pour my troubles into 
the ear of the venerable old rabbi (who was starving 
for material sustenance when I took him, as I was for 
spiritual), so long I had no need of you, my old con- 
fidant But this visit of Paul has reopened all my 
sores. I have smuggled the rabbi out of the way; but 
even if he were here, he could not understand the 
terrible situation. The God of Israel alone knows what 
I feel at having to deny Him, at having to hide my 
faith from my own son. He must not stay. The New 
Year is nigh, with its feasts and fasts. Moreover, sur- 
rounded as one is by spies, Paul's presence here may 
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lead to discoveries that I am not what the authorities 
imagine. Perhaps it would have been better if I had 
gone back to the village. But no. There was that 
church-going. A village is so small. In this great and 
bustling seaport I am lost, or comparatively so. A few 
roubles in the ecclesiastical palm, and complete oblivion 
settles on me. 

To-night I shall know to what I owe this sudden 
visit. Paul is radiant He plays with his untold news 
like a child with a new toy. He drops all sorts of 
mysterious hints. He frisks around me like a fond 
spaniel. But he reserves his tit-bit for to-night, when 
the tramp of the sailors and the perambulating peasantry 
shall have died away, and we shall be seated cosily in 
my study, smoking our cigarettes, and looking out 
toward the quiet lights of the shipping. Of course it 
is good news — Heaven help me, I fear Paul's good 
news. Good news that Paul has come all the way from 
St Petersburg to tell me, which only his own lips may 
tell me, must, if past omens speak truly, be terrible. 
God grant I may survive the telling. 

What a coward I am! Have I not long since made 
up my mind that Paul must go his way and I mine? 
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What difference, then, can his news make to me? He 
will never know now that I am a Zhit, unless he hears 
it from my dying lips as I utter the declaration of the 
Unity. I made up my mind to that when I came here. 
Paul threatens to make his mark as a writer on 
theological subjects. To tell him the truth would only 
sadden him and do him no good; while to reveal my 
own Judaism to the world would but serve to damage 
him and injure his prospects. This may seem but a 
cover for my cowardice, for my fear of state reprisals; 
but it is true for all that Bozhe mot, is it not punish- 
ment enough not to be able to join my brethren in their 
worship? I must remain here, where I am unknown, 
practising my religion unostentatiously and in secret 
The sense of being in a Jewish city satisfies my soul. 
We are here more than a fourth of the population. 
House-rent and fuel are very dear, but we thrive and 
prosper, thanks to God. I give to our poor, through 
Isaac, but they hardly want my help. I rejoice in the 
handsome synagogues, though I dare not enter them. 
Yes, I am best here. Why be upset by my boy's visit? 
Paul will tell me his news, I shall congratulate him, he 
will go back to the capital, and all will be as before. 
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Monday MidnighL — No, all can never be as before. 
One last step remained to divide our lives to all eternity. 
Voi, Paul has taken it 

All came off as arranged. We sat together at my 
window. It was a glorious night, and a faint, fresh 
wind blew in from the sea. The lights in the harbour 
twinkled, the stars glistened in the sky. But as Paul 
told me his good news, the whole horizon was one great 
flame before my eyes. He began by recapitulating, 
though with fuller details than was possible by letter, 
what I knew pretty well already, the story of the great 
success of his book, which had been reviewed in all the 
theological magazines of Europe, and had gone through 
four editions in the year, and been translated into 
German and Italian; the story of how he had been en- 
couraged to come to St. Petersburg, and how he had 
prospered on the press there. And then came the 
grand news — he was offered the editorship of the Novoe 
Vremia, the great St Petersburg paper! 

In an instant I realised all it meant, and in my 
horror I almost fainted. Paul would direct this famous 
Government and anti-Semitic organ, Paul would pen 
day after day those envenomed leaders, goading on the 
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mob to turn and rend their Jewish fellow-citizens, deny- 
ing them the rights of hmnan beings. Paul would direct 
the flood of sarcasm and misrepresentation poured forth 
day after day upon my inoffensive brethren. The old 
anguish with which I had read that article a year ago 
returned to me; but not the old tempest of wrath. By 
sheer force of will I kept myself calm. A great issue 
was at stake, and I nerved myself for the contest. 

"Paul," said I, "you are a lucky fellow." I kissed 
him on the brow with icy lips. He saw my great emo- 
tion, but felt it was but natural. 

"Da," said he, "I, am a lucky fellow. It is a 
great thing. Few men have had such an opportunity 
at twenty-five." 

"Nutchozh? And how do you propose to utilise 
it?" I asked. 

*'Och, I must conduct the paper on the same 
general lines," he said; "of course, with improvements." 

"Amongst the latter the omission of the anti-Semitic 
bias, I hope?" 

He stared at me. "Certainly not The proprietors 
make its continuance on the same general lines a con- 
dition. They are very good. They even guard me 
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against possible prosecutions by paying a handsome 
salary to a man of straw. Ish-lui, it is a fine berth 
that I've got" 

Should I tell him the thing was impossible — that he 
was a Jew? No; time for that when all other means 
had failed. " Och, you have accepted it?" I said. 

"Of course I have, father. Why should I give them 
time to change their minds?" 

"I should have thought you would have consulted 
me first" 

"Nu, uzh, I have never consulted you yet about 
accepting work," he said in a wondering, disappointed 
tone. 

" Nuka, but this puts you finally into a career, does 
it not?" 

"Certainly. That is why I accepted it, and I thought 
you would be glad." 

"That is why you should have refused it But I am 
glad, all the same." 

"I do not understand you, father." 

"Nuka, goluhtchik, listen," I said in my most en- 

Gketto Tragedies, I/, lo 
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dealing tone, drawing my arm romid his neck. "Your 
struggles for existence were but struggles for the sake 
of the struggle. You are not as other young men. You 
have succeeded; and the moment you win the prize is 
the moment for retiring gracefully, leaving it in the 
hands of him who needs it Your fight was but a game 
I allowed you to play. You are rich." 

"Rich?" 

"Rich! Nearly all my life I have been a wealthy 
man. I own land in every part of Russia; I hold shares 
in all the most successful companies. I have kept this 
knowledge from you so that you might enjoy your riches 
more when you knew the truth." 

"Rich?" He repeated the word again in a dazed 
tone. *'Ach, why did I not know this before?" 

"You had not succeeded. You had not had your 
experience, my son, my dearest Paul. But now your 
work is over, or rather your true work begins. Freed 
from the detestable routine of a newspaper office, you 
shall write your books and work out your ideas at 
leisure, and relieved from all material considerations." 

''Da, it would have been a beautiful ideal — once," 
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he said; then added fiercely: "Rich? And I did not 
know it" 

"But you were the happier for your ignorance." 

"No, father, The struggle is too terrible. Often 
have I sat and wept Ish-lui, time after time my book 
— destined as it was to success — came back to me from 
the pubUshers. And I could have produced it myself 
all along!" 

Pangs of remorse agitated me. Had my plan been, 
indeed, a failure? "But you have the pride of unhelped 
success." 

"And the bitter memories. And once " He 

paused. 

"Once?" I said. 

"Once I loved a girl. She is dead now, so it doesn't 
matter. There were many and complicated obstacles 
to our union. With money they would have been over- 
come." 

"Poor boyl" I said wonderingly, for I knew nothing 

of this apparently new love episode. "Forgive me, my 

son, if I have acted mistakenly. Anyhow, from this 

moment your happiness is my sole care." 

i6* 
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"No," he said, with sudden determination. "It is 
too late now. You meant it for the best, papaska. But 
I do not want the money now. I have money of my 
own — and glory. Why should I give up what my own 
hands have won?" 

"Because I ask it of you, Paul; because I ask you 
to allow me to make reparation for the mischief I have 
done." 

"The truest reparation will be to let things go un- 
repaired," he said, with a touch of sarcasm. "I shall 
be happier as editor of this paper. What finer medium 
for my ideas than a great newspaper? What more 
potent lever to my hand for raising Holy Russia to a 
yet higher plane? No, father. Let bygones be bygones. 
Give my share of your wealth to a society for helping 
struggling talent. I struggle no longer. Leave me to 
go on in the path my pen has carved out" 

I fell at his feet and begged him to let me have 
my way, but some obstinate demon seemed to have 
taken possession of his breast. I opened my desk and 
showered bank-notes upon him. He spurned them, and 
one flew out into the night. Neither of us put out a 
hand to arrest its flight 
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I saw that nothing but the truth had any chance to 
alter his resolve. But I played one more card before 
resorting to this dangerous weapon. 

"Listen, my own dearest Paul," I burst out "If 
money will not tempt you, let a father's petition per- 
suade you. Learn, then, that I dread your taking this 
position because you will perpetually have to attack the 
Jews " 

"As they deserve," he put in. 

"Be it so. But I — I have a kindness for this op- 
pressed race." 

He looked at me in silence, as if awaiting further 
explanation. I gave it, blurting out the shameful lie 
with ill-concealed confusion. 

"Once upon a time I — I loved a Jewess. I could 
not marry her, of course. But ever since that time I 
have had a soft place in my heart for her unhappy 
race." 

A look of surprise flashed into Paul's eyes. Then 
his face grew tender. He took my hand in his. 

"Father, we have a common sorrow," he said. "The 
girl I spoke of was a Jewess." 
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"How?" I exclaimed, surprised in my turn. It was 
the same affair, then. 

"Yes, she was a Jewess. But I taught her the truth. 
Christ was revealed to her prisoned soul. She would 
have fled with me if we had had the means, and if I 
had been able to support her in some other country. 
But she did not dare be baptised and stay in Moscow 
or anywhere near. She said her father would have 
killed her. The only alternative was for me to embrace 
Judaism. Impossible as you may think it, father, and 
I confess it to my eternal shame, at the very period I 
was correcting the proofs of my book, I was wrestling 
with a temptation to embrace this Satanic heresy. But 
I conquered the temptation. It was easy to conquer. 
To renounce the faith which was my blessed birthright 
would, as you know, have cost me dear. Selfishness 
warred for once on the side of salvation. Rachel wished 
to fly with me. I knew she would have been poor and 
unhappy. I refused to take advantage of her girlish 
impetuousness. I heard afterward that she had drowned 
herself" The tears rained down his cheeks. 

"We had arranged to wait till I could save a stock 
of money. Vbi, the delay undid us. One day Rachel's 
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father called on me. He had got wind of our secret. 
He fell at my feet and tore his hair, and wept and con- 
jured me not to darken his home and his life. A Jewess 
could only wed a Jew, he said. If I had only been 
bom a Jew, all would have been well. But his Rachel 
had, perhaps, talked of becoming a Christian. Did I 
npt know that was impossible? As well expect the 
sheep to howl like the wolf. Blood was thicker than 
baptismal water. Her heart would always cleave to her 
own religion. And was my love so blind as not to see 
that if even she spoke of Christianity it was only to 
please me? that she only kissed the crucifix that I might 
kiss her, and knelt to the Virgin that I might kneel to 
her? At home, he swore it with fearful oaths, she was 
always bitterly sarcastic at the expense of the true faith. 
I believed him. My God, I believed him! For at times 
I had feared it myself. I would be no party to such 
carnal blasphemy, and charged him with a note of fare- 
well. When he went I felt as if I had escaped from a 
terrible temptation. I fell on my knees and thanked 
the saints." 

"But why did you not tell me this at the time?" I 
cried in intolerable anguish. 
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**Nu; to what end? It would only have worried 
you. I did not know you were rich." 

"And at this time you offered to send me money!" 
I said, with sudden recollection. 

"Since I had not enough, you might as well have 
some of it Anyhow, father, you see all this has made 
no difference to me. I shall never marry now, of course; 
but it hasn't altered the opinion I have always had of 
the Jews — rather corroborated it. Rachel told me 
enough of the superstitious slavery amid which she was 
forced to live. I have no doubt now that her father 
lied. But for his pigheaded tribalism, Rachel would 
have been alive to-day. So why your love for a Jewish 
girl should make you tender to the race I do not see, 
dearest father. There are always exceptions to every- 
thing — Rachel was one; the woman you loved was an- 
other. And now it is very late; I think I will go to 
bed." 

He kissed me and went out at the door. Then 
he came back and put his head inside again. A 
sweet, sad, winning smile lit up his pale, thoughtful 
face. 
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"I will put you on the free list of the Novoe Vremia, 
father," he said. "Good night, papasha," 

What could I say? What could I do? I called up 
a smile to my trembling lips. 

"Good night, Paul," I said. 

I shall never tell him now. 

Tuesday, j a.m. — I reopen these pages to note an 
ironic climax to this bitter day. Through the excite- 
ment of Paul's coming I had not read my letters. After 
sitting here in a numb trance for hours, I suddenly be- 
thought me of them. One is from my business man, 
informing me that he has just sold the South American 
Stock, respecting which I gave him carte blanche, I go 
to bed richer by five thousand roubles. 



Odessa, Wednesday Night. — Six months have passed. 
I am on the free list of the Novoe Vremia. Almost 
every day brings me a fresh stab as I read. But I am 
a "constant reader." It is my penance, and I bear it 
as such. After a long silence, I have just had a letter 
from Nicholas Alexandrovitch, and I reopen my diary 
to note it. He is about to marry a prosperous widow. 
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and is going over to Catholicism. He writes he is very 
happy. Lucky, soulless being. He does not know he 
will be a richer man when I die. Happily, I am ready, 
though it were to-day. My peace is made, I hope, with 
God and man, though Paul knows nothing even now. 
He could not fail to learn it, though, if he came to 
Odessa again. I have bribed the spies and the clergy 
heavily. Thanks to their silence, I am one of the most 
prominent Jews of the town, and nobody dreams of 
connecting me with the trenchant editor of the Novoe 
Vremia, I see now that I could have acted so all along, 
if I had not been such a coward. But I keep Paul 
away. It is my last cowardice. In a postscript Nicholas 
writes that Paul's articles are causing a great sensation 
in the remotest parts of Russia. Alas, I know it Are 
there not anti- Jewish riots in all parts, encouraged by 
cruel Government measures? Do not the local news- 
papers everywhere reproduce Paul's printed firebrands? 
Have I not the pleasure of coming across them again in 
our own Odessa papers, in the Wiertnik and the Listok? 
I should not wonder if we had an outbreak here. There 
was a little affray yesterday in the pereouloks of the 
Jewish quarter, though we are quiet enough down this 
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way. . . . Great Gk)d! What is that noise I hear? . . . 
Yet! it is! it is! "Down with the Zhitsf Down with 
the Zhits!" There is red on the horizon. Bozhe mot! 
It is flame! Vot! They are pillaging the Jewish 
quarter. The sun sinks in blood, as on that unhappy 
day among the village hills. . . . Ach! Paul, Paul! Why 
did I not stop your murderous pen? . . . But if not you, 
another would have written. ... No, that is no ex- 
cuse. . . . Forgive me, O God, I have been weak. Ever 
weak and cowardly from the day I first deserted Thee, 
even unto this day. ... I am not worthy of my blood, 
of my race. . . . They are coming this way. It goes 
through me like a knife. "Down with the Zkits! Down 
with the Zhits!" And now I see them. They are 
mad, drunk with the vodka they have stolen from the 
Jewish inns. Great God ! They have knives and guns. 
And their leader is flourishing a newspaper and shout- 
ing out something from it. There are soldiers among 
them, and sailors, native and foreign, and mad muzhiks. 
Where are the police? . . . The mob is passing under 
my window. God pity me, it is Paul's words they are 
shouting. . . . They have passed. No one thinks of me. 
Thank God, I am safe. I am safe from these demons. 
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What a narrow escape! . . . Ah, God, they have captured 
Rabbi Isaac and are dragging him along by his white 
beard toward the barracks. My place is by his side. 
I will rouse my brethren. We are not a few. We 
will turn on these dogs and rend them. Proshchai, my 
loved diary. Farewell 1 I go to proclaim the Unity. 



afe 



INCURABLE. 

• 

" Ccist off among the dead^ like the slain that lie in the grave. 
Whom Thou rememberest no more, and they are cut off from Thy 
hand. Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in dark places, in the 
deeps. Thy wrath lieth hard upon me and Thou hast afflicted 
me with all Thy waves. Thou hast put mine acquaintance far 
from me; Thou hast mcuie me an abomination unto them; I am 
shut up and I cannot come forth. Mine eye wasteth away by 
reason of affliction. I hceve called daily upon Thee, O Lord, I 
have spread forth my hands unto Thee,** — Eighty-eighth Psalm. 

There was a restless air about the Refuge. In a 
few minutes the friends of the patients would be ad- 
mitted. The Incurables would hear the latest gossip of 
the Ghetto, for the world was still very much with 
these abortive lives, avid of sensations, Jewish to the 
end. It was an unpretentious institution — two comer 
houses knocked together — near the east lung of London; 
supported mainly by the poor at a penny a week, and 
scarcely recognised by the rich; so that paraplegia and 
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vertigo and rachitis and a dozen other hopeless diseases 
knocked hopelessly at its narrow portals. But it was a 
model institution all the same, and the patients lacked 
for nothing except freedom from pain. There was even 
a miniature synagogue for their spiritual needs, with the 
women's compartment religiously railed off from the 
men's, as if these grotesque ruins of sex might still 
distract each other's devotions. 

Yet the Rabbis knew human nature. The sprightly, 
hydrocephalous, paralytic Leah had had the chair she 
inhabited carried down into the men's sitting-room to 
beguile the moments, and was smiling fascinatingly upon 
the deaf blind man, who had the Braille Bible at his 
finger-ends, and read on as stolidly as St Anthony. 
Mad Mo had strolled vacuously into the ladies' ward, 
and, indifferent to the pretty white-aproned Christian 
nurses, was loitering by the side of a weird, hatchet- 
faced cripple with a stiletto-shaped nose supporting big 
spectacles. Like most of the patients she was up and 
dressed; only a few of the white pallets ranged along 
the walls were occupied. 

"Leah says she'd be happy if she could walk like 
you," said Mad Mo in complimentary tones. "She al- 
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ways says Milly walks so beautiful. She says you can 
walk the whole length of the garden." Milly, huddled 
in her chair, smiled miserably. 

"You're crying again, Rebecca," protested a dark- 
eyed, bright-faced dwarf in excellent English, as she 
touched her friend's withered hand. "You are in the 
blues again. Why, that page is all blistered." 

"No — I feel so nice," said the sad-eyed Russian in 
her quaint musical accent "You sail not tink I cry 
because I am not happy. Ven I read sad tings — like 
my life — den only I am happy." 

The dwarf gave a short laugh that made her pendent 
earrings oscillate. "I thought you were brooding over 
your love-affairs," she said. 

"Me!" cried Rebecca. "I lost too young my leg to 
be in love. No, it is Psalm eighty-eight dat I brood 
over. *I am afflicted and ready to die from my yout' 
up.' Yes, I vas only a girl ven I had to go to KOnigs- 
berg to find a doctor to cut off my leg. 'Lover and 
friend hast dou put far from me, and mine acquaintance 
into darkness!'" 

Her face shone ecstatic. 
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"Hush!" whispered the dwarf, with a warning nudge 
and a slight nod in the direction of a neighbouring 
water-bed on which a pale, rigid, middle-aged woman 
lay, with shut sleepless eyes. 

"Se cannot understand Englisy said the Russian 
girl proudly. 

"Don't be so sure; look how the nurses here have 
picked up Yiddish!" 

Rebecca shook her head incredulously. "Sarah is 
a Polis' woman," she said. "For years dey are in Eng- 
land and dey learn noting." 

"Ich bin krank! Krank! Krank!** suddenly 
moaned a shrivelled Polish grandmother — an advanced 
centenarian — as if to corroborate the girl's contention. 
She "was squatting monkey-like on her bed, every now 
and again murmuring her querulous burden of sickness, 
and jabbering at the nurses to shut all the windows. 
Fresh air she objected to as vehemently as if it were 
butter or some other heterodox dainty. 

Hard upon her crooning came blood-curdling 
screams from the room above, sounds that reminded 
the visitor he was not in a "Barnum" show, that the 
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monstrosities were genuine. Pretty Sister Margaret — 
not yet indurated — thrilled with pity, as before her 
iimer vision rose the ashen perspiring iace of the 
palsied sufferer, who sat quivering all the long day in 
an easy-chair, her swollen jelly-like hands resting on 
cotton-wool pads, an air-pillow between her knees, her 
whole frame racked at frequent intervals by fierce 
spasms of pain, her only diversion faint, blurred reflec- 
tions of episodes of the street in the glass of a framed 
picture; yet morbidly suspicious of slow poison in her 
drink, and cursed with an incurable vitality. 

Meantime Sarah lay silent, bitter thoughts moving 
beneath her white, impassive face like salt tides below 
a frozen surface. It was a strong, stem face, telling of 
a present of pain, and faintly hinting at a past of 
prettiness. She seemed alone in the populated ward^ 
and indeed the world was bare for her. Most of her 
life had been spent in the Warsaw Ghetto, where. she 
was married at sixteen, nineteen years before. Her 
only surviving son — a youth whom the English at^ 
mosphere had not improved — had sailed away to trade 
with the Kaffirs. And her husband had not been to 
stQ her for a fcntnight! 
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When the visitors began to arrive, her torpor 
vanished. She eagerly raised the half of her that was 
not paralysed, partially sitting up. But gradually ex- 
pectation died out of her large grey eyes. There was 
a buzz of talk in the room — the hydrocephalus girl 
was the gay centre of a group; the Polish grandmother 
who cursed her grandchildren when they didn't come 
and when they did, was denouncing their neglect of 
her to their faces; everybody had somebody to kiss or 
quarrel with. One or two acquaintances approached 
the bed-ridden wife, too, but she would speak no 
word, too proud to ask after her husband, and wincing 
under the significant glances occasionally cast in her 
direction. By-and-by she had the red screen placed 
round her bed, which gave her artificial walls and a 
quasi-privacy. Her husband would know where to look 
for her — 

"Woe is me!" wailed her centenarian country- 
woman, rocking to and fro. "What sin have I com- 
mitted to get such grandchildren? You only come, to 
see if the old grandmother isn't dead yet So sickl 
So sick! So sick!'' 

Twilight filled the wards. The white beds looked 
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ghostly in the darkness. The last visitor departed. 
Sarah's husband had not yet come. 

"He is not well, Mrs. Kretznow/* Sister Margaret 
ventured to say in her best Yiddish. "Or he is busy 
working. Work is not so slack any more." Alone in 
the institution she shared Sarah's ignoradce of the 
KretznOw scandal. Talk of it died before her youth 
and sweetness. 

"He would have written," said Sarah sternly. "He 
is awearied of me. I have lain here a year. Job's 
curse is on me." 

"Shall I to him" — Sister Margaret paused to ex- 
cogitate the Yiddish word — "write?" 

"No! He hears me knocking at his heart" 

They had flashes of strange savage poetry^ these 
crude yet complex souls. Sister Margaret, who waS: 
still liable to be startled, murmured feebly, "Jut-- — r-" • 

"Leave me in peacel" with a cry like that of a 
wounded animal. 

The matron gently touched the novice's arm and 

drew her away. ^'I will write to him," she whis- 

pered, ^ 

17* 
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Night felly but sleep fell only for some. Sarah 
Kretznow tossed in a hell of loneliness. Ah, surely 
her husband had not forgotten her — surely she would 
not lie thus till death — that far-off des^th her strong 
religious instinct would forbid her hastening I She had 
gone into the Refuge to save him the constant sight 
of her helplessness and the cost of her keep. Was 
she now to be cut off for ever from the sight of his 
strength? 

The next day he came — ^by special invitation. His 
face was sallow, rimmed with swarthy hair; his under 
lip was sensuous. He hung his head, half veiling the 
shifty eyes. 

Sister Margaret ran to tell his wife. Sarah's face 
sparkled. 

''Put up the screen!" she murmured, and in its 
shelter drew her husband's head to her bosom and 
pressed her lips to his hair. 

But he, surprised into indiscretion, murmured: "I 
thought thou wast dying." 

A beautiful light came into the grey eyes. 

"Thy heart told thee right, Herzel, my life. I was^ 
dying — for a sight of thee." 



\ 
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''But the matron wrote to me pressingly," he blurted 
out. He felt her breast heave convulsively under his 
face; with her hands she thrust him away. 

"God's fool that I am — I should have known; to- 
day is not visiting day. They have compassion on me 
—they see my sorrows— it is public talk." 

His pulse seemed to stop. "They have talked to 
thee of me," he faltered. 

''I did not ask their pity. But they saw how I suf- 
fered — one cannot hide one's heart." 

"They have no right to talk," he muttered in sulky 
trepidation. 

"They have every right," she rejoined sharply. "If 
thou hadst come to see me even once — why hast thou 
not?" 

"I — ^I — have been travelling in the country with 
cheap jewellery. The tailoring is so slack." 

"Look me in the eyes! Law of Moses? No, it 
is a lie. God shall forgive thee. Why hast thou not 
come?" 

"I have told thee." 

"Tell that to the Sabbath Fh-e-woman! Why hast 
thou not come? Is it so very much to spare me an 
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hour or two a week? If I could go out like ^me of 
the patients, I would come to thee. But I have tired 
thee out utterly " , . . 

"No, no, Sarah," he murmured uneasily. 

"Then why ?" 

He was covered with shame and confusion. His 
face was turned away. "I did not like to come,*' he 
said desperately. 

"Why not?" Crimson patches came and wqnt on 
her white cheeks; her heart beat madly. 

"Surely thou canst understand!" 

"Understand what? I speak of green and thou an- 
swere$t of blue!" 

"I answer as thou askest," 

"Thou answerest not at all." 

"No answer is also an answer^" he snarled, driven 
to bay. "Thou understandest well enough. Thyself 
saidst it was public talk." 

"Ah — h — h!" in a stifled shriek of despair. Her 
intuition divined everything. The shadowy, sinister 
suggestions she had so long beat back by force of will 
took form and substance. Her head fell back on* the 
pilloWy the eyes closed. 
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He Stayed on, bending awkwardly over her. 

''So sick! So sick! So sick!" moaned the wizened 
grandmother. 

''Thou sayest they have compassion on thee in their 
talk," . he murmured at last, half deprecatingly, half re* 
sentfuUy; "hate they nonie on me?" 

Her silence chilled him. "But thou hast compas« 
sion, Sarah," he urged. " ITiou understandest." 

Presently she reopened her eyes. 

"Thou art not gone?" she murmured. 

"No — thou seest I am not tired of thee, Sarah, my 
life. Only " 

"Wilt thou wash my skin, and not make me 
wet?" she interrupted bitterly. "Go home. Go home 
to her!" 

"I will not go home." 

"Then go under like Korah." 

He shuffled out* That night her lonely hell was 
made lonelier by the opening of a peep-hole into 
Paradise — a paradise of Adam and Eve and for- 
bidden fruit For days she preserved a stony silence 
toward the sympathy of the inmates. Of what avail 
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words against the flames of jealousy in which she 
writhed? ' 

He lingered about the passage on the next visit- 
ing day, vaguely remorseful, but she would not see 
him. So he went away, vaguely indignant, and 
his new housemate comforted him, and he came no 
more. 

When you lie on your back, all day and all night 
you have time to think, especially if you do not sleep. 
A situation presents itself in many lights from dawn to 
dusk and from dusk to dawn. One such light flashed 
on the paradise, and showed it to her as but the portico 
of purgatory. Her husband would be damned in the next 
world, even as she was in this. His soul would be cut 
off from among its people. 

On this thought she brooded till it loomed horribly 
in her darkness. And at last she dictated a letter to 
the matron, asking Herzel to come and see her. 

He obeyed, and stood shamefaced at her side, 
fidgeting with his peaked cap. Her bard face softened 
momentarily at the sight of him, her bosom heaved, sup- 
pressed sobs swelled her throat 

"Thou hast sent for me?" be murmured. 
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"Yes— perhaps thou didst again imagine I was on 
my death-bed!" she replie<>, with bitter irony. 

"It is not so,' Sarah. I would have come of myself 
—only thou wouldst not see my face." 

"I have seen it for twenty years — it is another's 
turn now." 

He was silent 

"It is true all the same — I am on my death-bed." 

He started. A pang shot through his breast He 
darted an agit£ited glance at her face. 

"Is it not so? In this bed I shall die; But God 
knows how many years I shall lie in it" 

Her calm gave him an uncanny shudder. 

"And till the Holy One, blessed be He, takes me, 
thou wilt live a daily sinner." 

"I am not to blame. God has stricken me. I am 
a young man." 

"Thou art to blame!" Her eyes flashed fire. 
"Blasphemer! Life is sweet to thee— -yet perchance 
thou wilt die before me." 

His face grew livid. "I am a young man," he re- 
peated tremulously. 

"Dost thou forget nrfiat Rabbi Eliezer said? 'Repent 
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one day before thy death' — that is to-day, for who 
knows?" 

"What wouldst thou have nae do?*' 

"Give up " 

"No, no," he interrupted, f'lt is useless. I cannot 
I am so lonely." 

"Give up," she repeated inexorably, "thy wife." 
* "What sayest thou? My wife! But she is not my 
wife. Thou art my wife." 

"Even so. Give me up. Give me Get (divorce)." 

His breath failed, his heart thumped at the sug- 
gestion. 

"Give thee GeU*' he whispered. 

"Yes. Why didst thou not send me a bill of 
divorcement when I left thy home for this?" 

He averted his face. "I thought of it," he stammered. 
"And then " 

"And then?" He seemed to see a sardonic glitter 
in the grey eyes. 

"I — I was afraid." 

"Afraid!" She laughed in grim mirthlessness. 
"Afraid of a bedridden woman!" 

"I was afraid it would make thee unhappy." The 
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sardomc glei:im melted into soilness, then became more 
terrible than before. 

''And so thou hast made me happy instead!" 

"Stab me not more than I merit I did not think 
people would be cruel enough to tell thee." 

"Thine own lips told me." 

"Nay — by my soul!" he cried, startled. 

"Thine eyes told me, then." 

"I feared so," he said, turning them away. "When 
she came into my house, I — ^I dared not go to see thee 
— ^that was why I did not come, though I always meant 
to, Sarah, my life. I feared to look thee in the eyes; 
I foresaw they would read the secret in mine — so I was 
afraid." 

"Afraid!" she repeated bitterly. "Afraid I would 
scratch them out! Nay, they are good eyes. Have 
they not seen my heart? For twenty years they have 
been my light . . . Those eyes and mine have seen our 
children die." 
' Spasmodic sobs came thickly now. Swallowing them 
down, she said, "And she — did she not ask thee to give 
me Get?'' 

"Nay, she was willing to go without She said thou 
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wast as one dead — look not thus at me. It is the will 
of God. It was for thy sake, too, Sarah, that she did 
not bfecome my wife by law. She, too, would have 
spared thee the%knowledge of her." 

"Yes; ye have both tender hearts! She is a 
mother in Israel, and thou art a spark of our father 
Abraham." 

"Thou dost not believe what I say?" 

> 

"I can disbelieve it, and still remain a Jewess." 

Then, satire boiling over into passion, she cried 
vehemently, "We are threshing empty ears. Thinkest 
thou I am not aware of the Judgments— I, the grand- 
daughter of Reb Shloumi (the memory of the righteous 
for a blessing)? Thinkest thou I am ignorant thou 
couldst not obtain a Get against me — me who have 
borne thee children, who have wrought no evil ? I speak 
not of the Beth-Din^ for in this impious country they 
are loath to follow the Judgments, and from the English 
Beth'Dtn thou wouldst find it impossible to obtain the 
Get in any case, even though thou didst hot marry me 
in this country, nor according to its laws. I speak of 
our own Rahhonim—ihoyy knowest even the Maggid 
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would not give thee Get merely because thy wife is bed- 
ridden. That — that is what thou wast afraid of.*' 

"But if thou art willing ■ " he replied eagerly, 
ignoring her scornful scepticism. 

His readiness to accept the sacrifice was salt upon 
her wounds. 

"Thou deseryest I should let thee burn in the lowest 
Gehenna," she cried. 

"The Almighty is morie merciful than thou," he 
answered. "It is He that hath ordained it is not good 
for man to live alone. And yet men shun me-^people 
talk— and she — she may leave me to my. loneliness 
again." His voice; faltered with self-pity. "Here thou 
hast friends, nurses, visitors. I — I have nothing. True^ 
thou didst bear me children, but they withered as by 
the evil eye. My only son is across the ocean; he hath 
no love for me or thee." 

The recital of their common ^efs softened her 
toward him. 

"Go!" she whispered. "Go and send me the Get 
Go to the Ma^d« he knew my grandfadier. He is the 
man to arrange it for the^ with his friends. Tell him 
it is my wish." ^„ ; . 
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''God shall reward thee. How can I thank thee ioft 
giving thy consent?** 

'*What else have I to give thee, my Herzd, I who 
eat the bread of strangers? Truly says the proverb, 
^When one begs of a beggar, the Herr God laughs!'*' 

"I will send thee the Get as soon as possible.'* 

'*Th6u art right, I am a thorn in thine eye. Pluck 
me out quickly." 

"Thou wilt not refuse the Get, when it comes?" he 
replied apprehensively. 

"Is it not a wife's duty to submit?" she asked, with 
grim irony. "Nay, have no fear. Thou shalt have no 
difficulty in serving the Get upon me. I will not throw 
it in the messenger's face. . . . And thou wilt marry 
her?" 

"Assuredly. People will no longer talk. And she 
must needs bide with me. It is my one desire.'* 

"It is mine likewise. Thou must atone and save 
thy soul." 

He lingered uncertsdnly. 

"And thy dowry?" he said at last "Thou wilt not 
make claim for compensation?" 

"Be easy — I scarce know where my Vesubah (mar- 
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riage-certificate) is. What need have I of money? As 
thou sayesty I have all I want I do not even desire to 
purchase a grave — lying already so long in a charity- 
grave. The bitterness is over." 

He shivered. "Thou art very good to me," he said* 
•^Good-bye." 

He stooped down — she drew the bed-clothes fren- 
2iedly over her face. 

"Kiss me not!" 

"Good-bye, then," he stammered. "God be good 
to thee!" He moved away. 

"Herzel!" She had uncovered her face with a 
despairing cry. He slouched back toward her, per- 
turbed, dreading she would retract. 

"Do not send it — briiig it thyself. Let me take it 
from thy hand." 

A lump rose in his throat "I Will bring it," he 
said brokenly. 

The long days of pain grew longer— the summeif 
was coming, harbingered by stmny -days that flooded 
the wards with golden mockery. The evening Herzel 
brought the Gef, Sarah could have read every w<»d on 
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the pjurchment plainly, if her eyes had not been blinded 
by tears* 

She put out her hand toward her husband, groping 
for the document he bore. He placed it in her burning 
palm.. The fingers closed automatically upon it, then 
relaxed, and the paper fluttered to the floor. But Sarah 
was no longer a wife. 

Herzel was glad to hide his burning face by stooping 
for the fallen bill of divorcement He was long picking 
it up. ^^en his eyes met hers again, she had propped 
herself up in her bed. Two big round tears trickled 
down jber cheeks, but she received the parchment 
calmly, and thrust it into her bosom. 

"Let it lie there," she said stonily, "there where thy 
head hath lain. Blessed be the true Judge." 

"Thou art not angry with me, Sarah?" 

"Why should I be angry? She was right — I am 
but a dead woman. Only no one may say ITaddish. foe 
me, no one may pray for the repose of my soul. I am 
not angry, HerzeL A wife should light the Sabbath 
candles, and throw in the fire the morsel of dough* But 
thy borne was desolate^ there was pone to do these 
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things. Here I have all I need. Now thou wilt be 
happy too." 

"Thou hast been a good wife, Sarah," he murmured, 
touched. 

"Recall not the past; we are strangers now," she 
said, with recurrent harshness. 

"But I may come and see tiiee — sometimes?" He 
had stirrings of remorse as the moment of final parting 
came. 

"Wouldst thou reopen my wounds?" 

"Farewell, then." 

He put out his hand timidly; she seized it and held 
it passionately. 

"Yes, yes, Herzel! Do not leave me! Come and 
see me here — as a friend, an acquaintance, a man I 
used to know. The others are thoughtless — they forget 
me — I shall lie here — perhaps the Angel of Death wilt 
forget me too." Her grasp tightened till it hurt him 
acutely. 

"Yes, I will come — I will come often," he said, with 
a sob of physical pain. 

Her clasp loosened, she dropped his hand. 

"But not till thou art married," she said..' 

Ghetto Tragedies, II. 1 8 
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"Be it so." 

"Of course thou must have a 'still wedding.' The 
English S3magogue will not many thee." 

"The Maggid will many me." 

"Thou wilt show me her Cesubah when thou comest 
next?" 

"Yes — I will contrive to get it from her." 

A week passed — he brought the maniage-certifi- 
cate. 

Outwardly she was calm. She glanced through it 
"God be thanked," she said, and handed it back. They 
chatted of indifferent things, of the doings of the neigh- 
bours. When he was going, she said, "Thou wilt come 
again?" 

"Yes, I will come again." 

"Thou art so good to spend thy time on me thus. 
But thy wife — will she not be jealous?" 

He stared, bewildered by her strange, eerie mo- 
ments. 

"Jealous of thee?" he murmured. 

She took it in its contemptuous sense, and her white 
lips twitched. But she only said, "Is she aware thou 
hast come here?" 
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He shrugged his shoulders. "Do I know? I have 
not told her." 

"Tell her." 

"As thou wishesf 

There was a pause. Presently the woman spoke. 

"Wilt thou not bring her to see me? Then she will 
know that thou hast no love left for me " 

He flinched as at a stab. After a painful moment 
he said, "Art thou in earnest?" 

"I am no marriage-jester. Bring her to me — will 
she not come to see an invalid? It is a mitzvah (good 
deed) to visit the sick. It will wipe out her trespass." 

"She shall come." 

She came. Sarah stared at her for an instant with 
poignant curiosity, then her eyelids drooped to shut out 
the dazzle of her youth and freshness. HerzePs wife 
moved awkwardly and sheepishly. But she was beauti- 
ful — a buxom, comely, country girl from a Russian vil- 
lage, with a swelling bust and a cheek rosy with health 
and confusion. 

Sarah's breast was racked by a thousand needles. 

But she found breath at last 

18* 
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"God bless — thee, Mrs. — ^Kretznow," she said gasp- 
ingly. 

She took the girl's hand. 

"How good thou art to come and see a sick 
creature!" 

"My husband willed it," the new wife said in de- 
precation. She had a simple stupid air, that did not 
seem wholly due to the constraint of the strange 
situation. 

"Thou wast right to obey. Be good to him, my 
child. For three years he waited on me, when I lay 
helpless. He has suffered much. Be good to him!" 

With an impulsive movement she drew the girPs 
head down to her and kissed her on the lips. Then 
with an anguished cry of "Leave me for to-day," she 
jerked the blanket over her face and burst into tears. 
She heard the couple move hesitatingly away. The girPs 
beauty shone on her through the opaque coverings. 

"O God!" she wailed. "God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, let me die now. For the merits of the 
Patriarchs take me soon, take me soon." 

Her vain passionate prayer, muffled by the bed- 
clothes, was wholly drowned by ear- piercing shrieks 
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from the ward above — screams of agony mingled with 
half-articulate accusations of attempted poisoning — the 
familiar paroxysm of the palsied woman who clung 
to life. 

The thrill passed again through Sister Margaret. 
She lifted her sweet humid eyes. 

"Ah, Christ!" she whispered. "If I could die for 
her!" 



THE SABBATH BREAKER. 

The moment came near for the Polish centenarian 
grandmother to die. From the doctor's statement it 
appeared she had only a bad quarter of an hour to 
live. Her attack had been sudden, and the grand- 
children she loved to scold could not be present 

She had already battled through the great wave of 
pain, and was drifting beyond the boundaries of her 
earthly Refuge. The nurses, forgetting the trouble her 
querulousness and her overweening dietary scruples had 
cost them, hung over the bed on which the shrivelled 
entity lay. They did not know she was living again 
through the one great episode of her life. 

Nearly forty years back, when (though already hard 
upon seventy and a widow) a Polish village was all her 
horizon, she received a letter. It arrived on the eve of 
Sabbath on a day of rainy summer. It was from her 
little boy — her only boy — who kept a country inn seven- 
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and-thirty miles away, and had a family. She opened 
the letter with feverish anxiety. Her son — her Kaddish — ^ 
was the apple of her eye. The old woman eagerly 
perused the Hebrew script, from right to left. Then 
weakness overcame her, and she nearly fell. 

Imbedded casually enough in the four pages was a 
passage that stood out for her in letters of blood. "I 
am not feeling very well lately; the weather is so op- 
pressive and the nights are misty. But it is nothing 
serious; my digestion is a little out of order, that's all." 
There were roubles for her in the letter, but she let 
them fall to the floor unheeded. Panic fear, travelling 
quicker than the tardy post of those days, had brought 
rumour of a sudden outbreak of cholera in her son's 
district. Already alarm for her boy had surged about 
her heart all day; the letter confirmed her worst ap- 
prehensions. Even if the first touch of the cholera-fiend 
was not actually on him when he wrote, still he was by 
his own confession in that condition in which the disease 
takes easiest grip. By this time he was on a bed of 
sickness — nay, perhaps on his deathbed, if not dead. 
Even in those days the little grandmother had Uved 
beyond the common span; she had seen many people 
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die, and knew that the Angel of Death does not always 
go about his work leisurely. In an epidemic his hands 
are too full to enable him to devote much attention to 
each case. Maternal instinct tugged at her heartstrings, 
drawing her toward the boy. The end of the letter 
seemed impregnated with special omen — "Come and 
see me soon, dear little mother. I shall be unable to 
get to see you for some time." Yes, she must go at 
once — who knew but that it would be the last time she 
would look upon his face? 

But then came a terrible thought to give her pause. 
The Sabbath was just "in"-— a moment ago. Driving, 
riding, or any manner of journeying was prohibited 
during the next twenty-four hours. Frantically she re- 
viewed the situation. Religion permitted the violation 
of the Sabbath on one condition — if life was to be 
saved. By no stretch of logic could she delude her- 
self into the belief her son's recovery hinged upon 
her presence — nay, analysing the case with the cruel 
remorselessness of a scrupulous conscience, she saw 
his very illness was only a plausible hypothesis. No; 
to go to him now were beyond question to profane the 
Sabbath, 
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And yet, beneath all the reasoning, her conviction 
that he was sick unto death, her resolve to set out at 
once, never wavered. After an agonising struggle she 
compromised. She could not go by cart — that would 
be to make others work into the bargain, and would, 
moreover, involve a financial transaction. She must 
walk! Sinful as it was to transgress the limit of. two 
thousand yards beyond her village — the distance fixed 
by Rabbinical law — there was no help for it And of 
all the forms of travelling, walking was surely the least 
sinful. The Holy One, blessed be He, would know she 
did not mean to work; perhaps in His mercy He would 
make allowance for an old woman who had never pro- 
faned His rest-day before. 

And so, that very evening, having made a hasty 
meal, and lodged the precious letter in her bosom, the 
little grandmother girded up her loins to walk the seven- 
and- thirty miles. No staff took she with her, for to 
carry such came under the Talmudical definition of 
work. Neither could she carry an umbrella, though it 
was a season of rain. Mile after mile she strode briskly 
on, toward that pallid face that lay so far beyond the 
boriafon, and yet ever shone before her eyes like a guid- 
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ing Star. "I am coming, my lamb/' she muttered. 
**The little mother is on the way.'' 

It was a muggy night The sky, flushed with a 
weird, hectic glamour, seemed to hang over the earth 
like a pall. The trees that lined the roadway were 
shrouded in a draggling vapour. At midnight the mist 
blotted out the stars. But the little grandmother knew 
the road ran straight. All night she walked through 
the forest, fearless as Una, meeting neither man nor 
beast, though the wolf and the bear haunted its re- 
cesses, and snakes lurked in the bushes. But only the 
innocent squirrels darted across her path. The morn- 
ing found her spent, and almost lame. But she walked 
on. Almost half the journey was yet to do. 

She had nothing to eat with her; food, too, was an 
illegal burden, nor could she buy any on the holy day. 
She said her Sabbath-morning prayer walking, hoping 
God would forgive the disrespect. The recital gave her 
partial oblivion of her pains. As she passed through a 
village, the dreadful rumour of cholera was confirmed; 
it gave wings to her feet for ten minutes, then bodily 
weakness was stronger than everything else, and she 
had to iean against the hedges on the outskirts of the 
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village. It was nearly noon. A passing beggar gave 
her a piece of bread. Fortunately it was unbuttered, 
so she could eat it with only minor qualms lest it had 
touched any unclean thing. She resumed her journey, 
but the rest had only made her feet move more pain- 
fully and reluctantly. She would have liked to bathe 
them in a brook, but that, too, was forbidden. She 
took the letter from her bosom and reperused it, and 
whipped up her flagging strength with a cry of "Courage, 
my lamb! the Uttle mother is on the way." Then the 
leaden clouds melted into sharp lines of rain, which 
beat into her face, refreshing her for the first few mo- 
ments, but soon wetting her to the skin, making her 
sopped garments a heavier burden, and reducing the 
pathway to mud, that clogged still further her feeble 
footsteps. In the teeth of the wind and the driving 
shower she limped on. A fresh anxiety consumed her 
now — would she have strength to hold out? Every mo- 
ment her pace lessened, she was moving like a snail. 
And the slower she went, the more vivid grew her pre- 
science of what awaited her at the journey's end. 
Would she even hear his dying word? Perhaps — ter- 
rible thought 1 — she would only be in time to look upon 
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his dead face! Mayhap that was how God would 
punish her for her desecration of the holy day. "Take 
heart, my lamb!" she wailed. "Do not die yet The 
little mother comes." 

The rain stopped. The sun came out, hot and 
fierce, and dried her hands and face, then made them 
stream again with perspiration. Every inch won was 
torture now, but the brave feet toiled on. Bruised and 
swollen and crippled, they toiled on. There was a dying 
voice — very far off yet, alas! — that called to her, and 
as she dragged herself along, she replied, "I am coming, 
my lamb. Take heart! the little mother is on the way. 
Courage! I shall look upon thy face, I shall find thee 
alive." 

Once a waggoner observed her plight and offered 
her a lifl, but she shook her head steadfastly. The 
endless afternoon wore on — she crawled along the forest- 
way, stumbling every now and then from sheer faint- 
ness, and tearing her hands and face in the brambles 
of the roadside. At last the cruel sun waned, and reek- 
ing mists rose from the forest pools. And still the long 
miles stretched away, and still she plodded on, torpid 
from over-exhaustion, scarcely conscious, and taking 
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each step only because she had taken the preceding. 
From time to time her lips mumbled, "Take heart, my 
lamb! I-^am coming." The Sabbath was "out" ere, 
broken and bleeding, and all but swooning, the little 
grandmother crawled up to her son's inn, on the border 
of the forest Her heart was cold with fatal foreboding. 
There was none of the usual Saturday-night litter of 
Polish peasantry about the door. The sound of many 
voices weirdly intonmg a Hebrew hymn floated out into 
the night A man in a caflan opened the door, and 
mechanically raised his forefinger to bid her enter with- 
out noise. The little grandmother saw into the room 
behind. Her daughter-in-law and her grandchildren 
were seated on the floor — the seat of mourners. 

"Blessed be the true Judge!" she said, and rent the 
skirt of her dress. "When did he die?" 

"Yesterday. We had to bury him hastily ere the 
Sabbath came in." 

The Httle grandmother lifted up her quavering 
voice, and joined the hymn, "I will sing a new song 
unto Thee, O God; upon a harp of ten strings will I 
sing praises unto Thee." 
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The nurses could not understand what sudden in- 
flow of strength and impulse raised the mummified 
figure into a sitting posture. The little grandmother 
thrust a shrivelled daw into her peaked, shrunken bosom 
and drew out a paper, crumpled and yellow as herself, 
covered with strange crabbed hieroglyphics, whose hue 
had long since faded. She held it dose to her bleared 
eyes — a beautiful light came into them, and illumined 
the million-puckered face. The lips moved faintly; "I 
am coming, my lamb," she mumbled. "Courage! The 
little mother is on the way. I shall look on thy face. 
I shall find thee alive." ■ 



THE END. 
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The Good Old Times a v.— Merry Eng- 
land a v. —The Goldsmith's Wife a v. — 
Preston Fight a v. — Chetwynd Calverley 

2 v. — The Leaguer of Lathom a v. — 
The Fall of Somerset a v. — Beatrice 
Tyldesley a v. — Beau Nash a v. — Stanley 
Brereton a v. 

Alcott, Louisa M. (Am.), f 1888. 

Little Women a v. — Little Men x v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl z v. —Jo's Boys 

I V. 



Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (Am.). 
Maijorie Daw and other Tales z v. " 
The Stillwater Tragedy z v. 

Alexander, Mrs. (Hector), j- 1902. 
A Second Life 3 v. — By Woman's Wit 
z v. — Mona's Choice a v. — A Life In- 
terest a v. — A Crooked Path a v. — Blind 
Fate a v. — A Woman's Heart a v. — For 
His Sake a v. — The Snare of the Fowler 
a V. — Found Wanting a v. — A Ward in 
Chancery z v. — A Choice of Evils a v. — 
A Fight with Fate a v. — A Winning 
Hazard z v. — A Golden Autumn z v. — 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor z v. — Barbara, 
Lady's Maid and Peeress z v. — The Cost 
of Her Pride a v. — Brown, V. C. x v. — 
Through Fire to Fortune z v. — A Missing 
Hero z V. — The Yellow Fiend z v. — 
Stronger than Love a v.^KittyCostello x v. 

Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 

t 1878. 
Letters to Her Majesty the Queen (with 
Portrait). With a Memoir by H. R. H. 
Princess Christian 2 v. 

AUdridge, Lizzie. 

By Love and Law a v. — The World she 
awoke in a v. 

Allen, Grant, f 1899. 
The Woman who did z v. 

**AU for Greed," Author of 

(Baroness de Bury). 

All for Greed z v. — Love the Avenger 
a V. 

Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 

Tlie Giant's Robe a v. — A Fallen Idol 
XV. — The Pariah 3 V. — The Talking 
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Horse and other Tales z v. — Voces 
Populi (First and Second Series) x v. — 
The Brass Bottle z v. — A Bayard from 
Bengal x v. — Salted Almonds z y. 

Argles, Mrs. : vide Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. 

"Aristocrats, the," Author of: 
vide Gertrude Atherton. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, f 1904. 

The Light of Asia (with Portrait) z v. 

Arnold, Matthew, f 1888. 

Essays in Criticism 2 v. — Essays in Criti- 
cism (Second Series) z V. 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin 
(Am.). 

American "Wives and English Husbands 
z V. — The Californians z v. — Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 ▼. — Senator 
North 2 V. — The Doomswoman z v. — The 
Aristocrats z v. — The Splendid Idle Forties 
z V. — The Conqueror 2' v. — A Dai^hter 
of the Vine z v. — His Fortunate Grrace, 
etc. z V. — The Valiant Runaways z v. — 
The Bell in the Fog, and Other Stories z v. 
— The Travelling Thirds (in Spain) zv. — 
Rez&nov z v. 

Austen, Jane, \ 18 17. 

Sense and Sensibility i v. — Mansfield 
Park z V, — Pride and Prejudice z ▼. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion z v. — 
Emma z v. 

** Autobiography of LutfuUah," 
Author of: vide £. B. Bastwick. 

Avebury, Lord: vide Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Bagot, Richard. 

A Roman Mystery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 V. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v. — Love's "rroxy z v. — 
The Passport 2 v. — Temptation 2 v. 

Baring -Gould, S. 
Mehalah z v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Barker, Lady: v. Lady Broome. 

Barrett, Frank. 
The Smuggler's Secret z ▼. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 



Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy z V. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — 
The Little White Bird z v. 

**Bayle's Romance, Miss,*' Au- 
thor of: vide W. Fraser Rae. 

Baynes, Rev. Robert H. 

Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred Songs 
z V. 

Beaconsfield, Lord: vide Dis- 
raeli. 

Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Htmt). 
Thomicroft's Model 2 v. 

Bell, Currer (Charlotte Bronte — 
Mrs. NichoUs), f 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2 Y. —The Professor z v. 

Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 

j- 1848, and Anne, f 1849, 

Bronte). 
Wutfaering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 

Bellamy, Edward (Am.), f 1898. 
Looking Backward z v. 

Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 
St. Simon's Niece 2 v. 

Bennett, Arnold. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel z v. — The 
Grates of Wrath z v. — A Great Man x v. 

— Sacred and Profane Love z v. — Whom 
God hath joined z v. — The Ghost z v. — 
The Grrim Smile of the Five Towns z v. 

Bennett, A. & Phillpotts, Eden: 
vide Eden Phillpotts. 

Benson, E. F. 

Dodo z V. — The Rubicon z v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop z v. — The Book of Months z v. 

— The Relentiess Ci^ z v. -- Mammon 
& Co. 2 V. — The Challoners z v. — An 
Act in a Backwater z v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2. v. — The Angel of Pain 2 v. 

— Paul 2 V. — The House of Defence 2 y. 

Besant, Sir Walter, j- 1901. 
The Revolt of Man z v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2 v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. -— 
Katharine Regina z v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 

— The Inner House z v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 V. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 V. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
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bena Camdlia Stephanotis, etc. x v. — 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2 v. — A Fountain 
Sealed i v. — The Orange Girl 2 v, — 
The Fourth Generation i v. — The Lady 
of Ljmn 2 y. 

Besant, Sir Walter, j- 1901, & 

Jaittes Rice, f 1882. 
The Golden BatCerfly a v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia's Arbour 
2 ▼. 

Betham- Edwards, M. 
The Sylvestres i v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel a ▼. ~> Focestalled x v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes XV. — Disarmed x v. — Doctor 
Jacob XV. — Pearla x v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted x v. — The Parting of the Ways 
XV. — For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
XV. — France of To-day x v. — Two Aunts 
and a Nephew x v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions XV. — The Curb of Honour x v. — 
France of To-day {Second Serifi) 1 v. — A 
Romance of Diion x v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte XV. — A Storm-Rent Sky i v. — 
Reminiscences x v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest x v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
cences, 1875 — X899 X v. — A Suffolk Court- 
ship XV. — Mock Beggais' Hall x v. — 
East of Paris i v. — A Humble Lover x v. — 
Barham Brocklebank, M.D. x v. — Martha 
Rose, Teacher x v. 

Bierce, Ambrose (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 

Birchenough, Mabel C 
Potsherds x v. 

Bisland, E.: v. Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm G^rlach 
(Collection of Gennan Authors, 
p. 29), and Whitman. 

Black, William, f 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 V. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thwle 2 v. — 
Kilmeny x v. — The Maid of Killeena, atnd 
other Stories x v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Siiverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories XV. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 



a V. — Sunrise a v. — The BeautiiiilWretch 
XV. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown , M.P. , in 
liie Highlands ; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupil of Aurelim x v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) a v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2 V. -~ The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. X V. — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v. — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat a v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 V. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston 1 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra a v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales x v. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 V. •— Briseis a v. — Wild Eelin 2 v. 

** Black- Box Murder , the ," 

Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder x v. 

Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, 
f 1900. 

Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Maxy Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 V. — Perlycross 2 v. 

"Blackwood." 

Tales from "Blackwood" (Firtt Series) 
X V. —Tales from ** Blackwood " (Second 
Series) iv. 

Blagden, Isa, f 1873. 

The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 

Blessington, Countess of (Mar- 
guerite Gardiner), f 1849. 

Meredith x v. ^— Strathem 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Ferame de Chambre x v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait a v. 

Bloomfield, Baroness. 

Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) a v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 
Robbery under Arms a v. — Nevermore 

2 V. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady AudleVs Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Flojni a V, — Eleanor's Victory a v. —John 
Marchmont's Legacy a v. — Henry Dun- 
bar a V. — The Doctor's Wife 2 ▼. — 
Only a Qod a v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant 
2 V. — The Lady's Mile a v. — RupertGod- 
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win 2 V. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to 
Earth a v. — Fenton'a Quest 2 v. — The 
Loveb of Arden a v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 9 v, — Lucius Davoren 3 V. — 
Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2 V. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes 

2 Y. — Joshua Haggard's Daughter 2 v. — 
"Weavers and Weft i v. — In GreatWaters, 
and other Tales i v. — An Open Verdict 

3 Y. — Vixen 3 ▼. — The Cloven Foot 3 y. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 y. — Just as I 
am 2 Y. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount Royal 
2 V. — The Golden CaJf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed I Y. — Phantom Fortune 3 y. — 
Under the Red Flag z y. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard's Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Nee<^ul 2 Y. — Cut by the County x v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 y. —The Fatal Three 
2 Y. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 y. — 
The Venetians 2 y. — All alongthe River 
2 v. — Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. x y. — Sons of Fire 
2 Y. — London Pride 2 v. — Rough Justice 
2Y. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin X Y. — The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 
2 Y. — The Rose of Life 2 v. — Dead Love 
has Chains x y. 

Brasse}r, Lady, f 1887. 

A Voyage in the "Sunbeam" 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v. — In 
die Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 y. 

<* Bread -Winners, the," Author 
of (Am.). 
The Bread -Winners x y. 

Bret Harte: vide Harte. 

Brock, Rev. William, f 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C B. x y. 

BrontS, Charlotte: vide Currer 
Bea 

Brontg, Bmily ft Anne: vide 
Ellis ft Acton BelL 

Brooks, Shirley, f 1874. 

The Silver Cord 3 V. — Sooner or Later 

Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). 

Station Life in New Zealand x v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
XV. — A Year's Housekeeping in South 



Africa x v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore — Rodrigues x v. — Colonial 
Memories x y. 

Broughton, Rhoda. 

Cometh up as a Flower x y. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 y. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 Y. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
XV. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 Y. — Alas I 2 v. ~* Mrs. Bligh 
X V. — A ' Beginner i v. — Scylla or 
Chaiybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina x v. — 
The Game and the Candle x v. — Foes in 
Law X Y. — Lavinia x v. 

Broughton, Rhoda, ft Elizabeth 
Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed x v. 

Brown, John, f 1882. 
Rab and his Friends, and other Papers x v. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 

t 1861. 

A Selection from her Poetry (with Por- 
trait) X Y. •— Aurora Leigh x v. 

Browning, Robert, f 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4Y. 

Bullen, Frank T. 
The Cruise of the " Cachalot" 2 y. 

Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) x v. — Eugene 
Aram x v. — Paul Clifford x y. — Zanoni 
XY. — The Last Days of Pompeii xy. — 
The Disowned x v. — Ernest Maltravers 
X Y. — Alice XV. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine i v. — Devereux i v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland x v. — Rienti 
XV. — Night and Morning x v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 y. — Athens 2 v. — The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller x v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. — King Arthur 
2 Y. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
X V. — The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4 V. — 
What will he do with it? 4 v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 Y. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile> 
tusi V. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4Y. — 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v. — The Coming Race x v. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pansanias> the Spar- 
tan I Y. 
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Bulwer, Henry Ijyvton (Lord 

Dalling), f 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscoant Palmerston 3 ▼. 

Bunyan, John, -|- 1688. 
The Filgrim't Prop-ess x y. 

*' Buried Alone/' Author of 
(Charles Wood). 
Buried Alone x v. 

Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son (Am.). 

Through one Administration t ▼.—Little 
Lord Fauntleroy x ▼. -^ Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar z ▼. — The Pretty 
Sister of Josi x ▼. — A Lady of Quality 

2 ▼. — His Grace of Osmonde s ▼. 

Bumey, Miss (Madame D'Ar- 
blay), f 1840. 
Evelina z ▼. 

Bums, Robert, f 1796. 

Poetical Worlct (with Portrait) x ▼. 

Burton, Richard P., f 1890. 
A Pngrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 ▼. 

Bury, Baroness de: vide *'A11 
for Gnreeo. 

Butler, A. J. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Buxton, Mrs. B. H., f 188 1. 

Jennie of "The Prince's," 2 v. — Won 

3 V. •— Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 
Nell — on and off the Stage 2 ▼. — • From 
tiie Wings 2 v. 

Bsrron, Lord, f 1824. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Cafi^, Mrs.Mannington (Iota). 

A Tellow Aster x ▼. — Children of Cir- 
cumstance 2 Y. — Anne Mauleveier 2 v. 

Caine, Hall. 

The Bondman 2 ▼. — The Manxman 
2 V. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
Cit^ 3 V. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. 



Cameron, Vemey Lovett 
Acros9 Africa 2 v. 

Campbell Praed, Mrs.: vide 
Praed. 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette. 

Not Like other Grirls 2 v. — " But Men 
must Work" x v. — Sir Godfrey's Grand- 
daughters 2V. — The Old, Old Story 2 v. 

— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 
Fate 2 V. — A Passage Perilous 2 ▼. — At 
the Moorings 2 ▼. 

Carlyle, Thomas, j- 1881. 

The French Revolution 3 V. — Fre- 
deride the Great 13 y. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 V. — The 
Life of Schiller x v. 

Carr, Alaric. 
Treheme's Temptation 2 v. 

CasUe, Agnes & Egerton. 

The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomjtarablo 
Bellairs z v. ^ Rose of the World x v. — 
French Nan x v. — • • If Youth but knew I ' ' 

X V. 

Castle, Egerton. 
Consequences 2 ▼. — "La Bella,*' and 
Others x v. 

Charles, Mrs. Elisabeth Rundle, 
f 1896 : vide Author of "Chro- 
nicles of the Schdnberg-Cotta 
Family." 

Charleswortfa, Maria Louisa, 
t 1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 

Cholmondeley, Mary. 

Diana Tempest 2 ▼. — Red Pottage 2 v. 

— Moth and Rust x v. — Prisoners 2 ▼. 

Christian, Princess: vide Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

** Chronicles of the Sch5nberg- 

Cotta Family," Author of (Mrs. 

E. Rundle Charles), f 1896. 

Chronicles of the SchSnberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 ▼. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram x v. — 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan x v. — 
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The Victory of the Vanquished z v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables x v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer z ▼. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost I ▼. 

Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife zt. 

Qemens, Samuel L. : v. Twain. 
CUfibrd, Mrs. W. K. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman z v. 
—Aunt Anne 2 v. — ^The Last Touches, and 
other Stories x v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
z ▼. — A Wild Proxy x v. — A Flash of 
Summer z v. — A Woman Alone z v. — 
Woodside Farm z ▼. — The Modem Way 
z Y. — The Getting Well of Dorothy z v. 

Clive, Mrs. Caroline, f 1873: 
vide Author of** Paul FerroU." 

Cobbe, Frances Power, -1-1904. 

Re-Echoes % v. 

Coleridge, C R. 
An English Squire 2 v. 

Coleridge, M. E. 
The Eling with two Faces 2 v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 

t 1834. 
Poems z V. 

Collins, Charles AUston, -f* 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 

Collins, Mortimer, f 1876. 

Sweet and Twenty a v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 ▼. 

ColUns, Wilkie, f 1889. 

Afler Dark z ▼. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. z v. — The 
Woman in White 2 ▼. — Basil z v. -> No 
Name 3 V. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 V. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
3 V. — The Moonstone 2 y. — Man and 
Wife 3 v., — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs. ? z ▼. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep z ▼. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 V. — The Two Destinies z v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
XT. — The Haunted Hotel z v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 
a V. -> The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 



Science 2 v. — " I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost's Touch z v. — The Legacy of Cain 
a ▼. — Blind Love 2 v. 

** Cometh up as a Flower," Au- 
thor of: vide Rhoda Brough- 
ton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 

An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Talcs 
of Unrest z v. — The Secret Agent z v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 
t 1885. 
Called Back z ▼. — Bound Together 
2 V. — Dark Days z v. — A Family A&axc 

2 V. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 
t 1851. 

The Spy (with Portrait) z v. — The Two 
Admirals zv. — The Jack O'Lantem zv. 

Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

CoreUi, Marie. 

Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. —- "Ardath " 

3 V. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 V. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches z v. — Barabbas ; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom XV. — The Murder of Delicia i v. — 
Ziska z V. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v. — **Temporal Power" 
2 V. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions z v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 

Those Delightful Americans z v. — Set in 
Authority z v. 

•* County, the," Author of. 
The County z v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), t 1887. 

John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Mead of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 V. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
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Women it. — Agatha's Husband z v. — 
Romantic Tales it. — Domestic Stories 
z Y. — Mistress and Maid z v. — The 
Og^vies z V. — Lord Erlistoun z v. — 
Christian's Mistake z v. — Bread upon 
the Waters z v. — A Noble Life z v. — 
Olive s V. — Two Marriages z v. ~« Studies 
from Life z v. — Poems z v. — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and other Stories a v. — A Brave 
Lady a v. — Hannah a v. — Fair France 
z V. — My Mother and I z v. — The Little 
Lame Prince z v. — Sermons out of Church 
zv. — T)ie Laurel-Bush; Tvo little Tinkers 
z V. — A Legacy a v. — Young Mxs. Jardine 
s V. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches z v. — Plain Speaking z v. — 
Miss Tommy z v. — King Arthur z v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Lost and Won z v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal z v. — Leslie Tyrrell z v. — Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. IV. — Mildred z v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan i v. — Without Kith or Kin a y. — 
Only a Butterfly i v. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick i v. — 
Dorcas a v. — Two Women a ▼. 

Craik, Georgiana M., ft M. C 
Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik ; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 y. 

Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 
Lady FuUerton. 

Crawford, P. Marion (Am.). 
Mr. Isaacs z v. — Doctor Qaudius zv. — 
To Leeward z v. — A Roman Singer 
z V. — An American Politician z v. — 
Zoroaster z v. — A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saradnesca 2 v. — Marzio's Crucifix 
z v. — FaulFatoff 2 ▼. — With thel^mmortals 
z v. ->- Greifenstein a v. — Sant' Ilario 
2 V. — A Cigarette - Maker's Romance 
z v. — Khaled z v. — The Witch of Prague 
2 V. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 V. — The Children of the King z v. — 
Fietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche z ▼. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. ~ The Ral- 
stons 2 V. — Casa Bracdo 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son z v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday z v. — Corleone 
2 V. — Via Cruds a v. — In the Palace of 
the Eling 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cedlia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome a v. — Whosoever Shall Offend.. . 
a V. — Soprano 2 v. — A Lady of Rome a v. 
•^ Arethusa a y, 



Crockett, S. R. 

The Raiders a v. — Qeg Kelly 2 v. — 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls z v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 

Croker, B. M. 
Peggy of the Bartons a v. — The Happy 
Valley z v. — The Old Cantonment, with 
Other Stories of India and Ebewhere z v. 
— A Nine Days' Wonder z v. — The 
Youngest Miss Mowbray z v. 



Cross, J. W.: 
EUofs Ufe. 



vide George 



Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas. 

Cummins, Miss (Am.), f x866. 

The Lamplighter z ▼. — Mabel Vaughan 
z V. — £1 Fureidts zv. — HauntedHearts zv. 

Gushing, Paul. 

The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 

"Daily News." 

War Correspondence, Z877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 

••Dark," Author of. 
Dark z v. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gallegher , etc. z v. — Van Bibber and 
Others z v. — Ranaon's Folly i v. 

De Foe, Daniel, f 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe z v. 

Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher z v. 

De la Pasture, Mrs. Henry, vide 
Pasture. 

»* Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democracy z v. 

** Demos," Author of: vide George 
Gissing. 

*<Diaiy and Notes,** Author 
of: vide Author of "Horace 
Templeton." 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) av. -< 
Americad Notes z v. -~ Oliver Twist z ▼. — 
Nicholas Nickleby a v. — Sketches z ▼. — 
Martin Chuzslewit a v. — A Christmas 
Carol ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
Hear^ x ▼, — Master Humphrey's Clock 
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(OldCuriosityShop; BarnabyRudge, etc.) 

3 V. — Pictures from Italy x ▼. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4, v. — A Child's History of 
England (a v. S^M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
z V. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
IV, — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller z v, 

— Grreat Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. x v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy i v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions ; Mugby Junction zv. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
XV. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 V. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 
Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, f i88t. 
Coningsby x v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy i v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple X v. — 
Lotnair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepwortfa. 

The Story of a Modem Woman i v. — One 
Doubtful Hour x v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon i v. — 
The Holy Land 2 V. — NewAmerica2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 V. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougfall, L. (Am.). 

Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, M6nie MurieL 

A Girl in the Karpathians x v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four z v. — Micah Clarke 
2 V. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales z v. — The White Company 
a V. — A Study in Scarlet i v. — The 



Great Shadow, and Beyond the City x v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees a v. •— The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
X Y. — The Stark Munro Letters x v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Grerard i y. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac x v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko z y. — A 
Duet I V. — The Green Flag i v. — The 
Grreat Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa XV. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes XV. — Adventures of Gerard x v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 V. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 
t 1897. 

The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 

DufTerin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 

Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Barl, the, and the Doctor. 

South Sea Bubbles x v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 

Edg^eworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Ycimg, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine i v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing X V. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
XV. — Vivian the Beauty i v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 V. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths x v. — Pearl-Powder x v. 
The Adventuress z v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., f 1892. 

Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 V. — Hand apd Glove z v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys XV. — Monsieur Maurice x v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
I V. — A Poetry- Book of Elder Poetf 
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XV. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 ▼. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modem Poets i ▼. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Edward, Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George {Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), + 1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 t. — The Mill on the Floss 2 y. — 
Silas Mamer z v. — Romola 2 v. • — Felix 
Holt 2 V. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil , and Brother Jacob z v. — 
Impressions ot Theophrastus Such 1 v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
XV. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4, v. 

"Elizabeth and her German 
Garden," Author of. 
Elizabedi and her German Garden z v. — 
The Solitary Summer i v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 V. — Princess Priscilla't Fort- 
night XV. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Riigen z v. — Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Aostruther x v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x ▼. — Pictures of Old 
Rome IV. — The Diary of an IdleWoman in 
Spain 2 V. — The Red Cardinal z v. — 
The Story of Sophia z v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople z v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip z V. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, -j* 1 882. 
Representative Men z v. 

'* Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters x v. 

ErroU, Henry. 

An Ugly Duckling z v. 

Esler, K RentouL 
The Way they loved at Grimpat z v. 

"Essa3rs and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 



"Estelle Russell," Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D'. 

Three Sisters z v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher XV. — The Professor's W'ooing i v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
IV. — Orchardscroft x v. — Appassionata 
XV. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — Tho 
Queen's Serf x v. 

" Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia z v. 

Swing, Juliana Horatia, f 1885. 

Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot z v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing z v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales z v. 

"Expiated," Author of. 
Eaqiiated 2 v. 

Parg^s, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 

Parrar, P. W. Pean), j- 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 

''Fate of Penella, the," Authors 
of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24, Audiors z v. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy: vide P. C 
PhiUps. 

Fenn, George Manville. 

The Parson o* Dumford 2 v. — Tho 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding, Henry, j- 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 

Pindlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Five Centuries 

of the English Language and Literature: 

John WycliflFc. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. ■— Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmnnd Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — John 
Locke. — ^Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
z86o) X V, 
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Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet x v. — Andromeda 2 v. 

Forbes, Archibald, -j* 1900. 
My Experiences of the War betvreen 
France and Grennany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling z v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
" Daily News," War Correspondence. 

Forrest, R. £. 

Eight Days 2 v. 

Forrester, Mrs. 
Viva 2 V. — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2 V. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. — I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v, — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas i v. — Altliough be was a 
Lord, and other Tales x v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales i v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the Worid, Woridly x v. — Dearest 
2 V. — The Light of other Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented x v. 

Forstec, John, f i876. 

The Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 

Fothergill, Jessie. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and ** One of Three" 
IV. — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2v.— 
Borderland 2 v. 

" Found Dead," Author of: vide 
James Payn. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 

(Mrs. Alfred Laurence Felkin). 

A' Double Thread 2 v. ~ The Farring- 
dons 2 V. — Fuel of Fire x v, — Place and 
Power 2 V. — In Subjection 2 v. 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 

Fox, Caroline, f 187 1. 

Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym 2 V. 

"Frank Fairlegh," Author of 
(F. E. Smedley), f 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 

Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius i v. 



Frederic, Harold (Am.), f 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares x v. 

Freeman, Edward A., f 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
XV. — Select Historical Essays x v. — 
Sketches itora French Travel x v. 

Froude,JamesAnthony,f 1894. 

Oceana x v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other E&says x v. 

FuUerton, Lady Georgiana, 

t 1885. 
Ellen Middleton x v. — Grrantley Manor 
2 V. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2 V. — A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Geralds' 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter x v. — 
Thb Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan x v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
XV. — Rose Leblanc x v. — Seven Stories 
IV. — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal x v. 

— A Wm and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 V. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
by Lady Fullerton). -^ Laurentia x v. 

Gardiner, Marguerite: vide 
Lady Blessington. 

Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. 

Mary Barton x ▼. — Ruth 2 ▼. — North 
and South x v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales XY.— The Life of Charlotte Bronto 
2 V. — Lois the Witch, etc. x v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 
XV. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. -«- Cran- 
ford XV. — Cousin Phillis, and oUier Tales 

I V. 

" Geraldine Hawthorne," Author 
of: vide Author of '*Miss 
MoUy." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Lon- 

gard de Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha x v. — Ortho- 
dox IV. — TheWrong Man x v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation x v. — A Forgotten Sin x v.* 

— One Year i v. — The Supreme Crime x v. 

— The Blood-Tax x v. — Holy Matrimony 
XV. — The Eternal Woman i v. — Made 
of Money x v. — The Bridge of Life x v. 

— The Three Essentials x v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl XV. — The Compromise 2 v. 

— Itinerant Daughters x v. 

Gerard, E. (Emily de^^aszowska). 

A Secret Mission x v. — A Foreigner 2 v. 

— The Extermination of Love 2 v. 
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Gibeme, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home x v. 

Gissing, George, f 1903. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism s v. 

— New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, Rt Hon. W. £., 
t 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion XT. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
z V. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with otlier Tracts x v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 

The Visits of Elizabeth x v. >- The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine x v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline x v. — Beyond the 
Rocks XV. — Three Weeks x v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 

Goldsnaith, Oliver, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) z v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious z v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 

A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., 
t 1885. 

His Journals at Kartonm. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) a v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air x v. -~ The Dean's 
Daiightor 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
8 V. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 V. — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 V. 

Grand, Sarah. 

Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. 

Grant, Miss. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid s v. 

— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2V. •— Cara 
Roma 2 V. 

Gray, MaxwelL 

The Silence of Dean Maitl.ind 2 v, — The 
Reproadi of Annesley 2 v. 



Grenville: Murray, E.C(Tl:ois- 
Etoiles), t 1 88 1. 
The Member for Paris a v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 V. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 
SeriesJ 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
X V. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) s v. — Strange Tales 
X V. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks x v. — People I have met x v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) X V. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

Gunter, Archibald Clavering 

(Am.), 1 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York x v. 

Guthrie, P. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(George Alfred Laurence), 
t 1876. 

Guy Livingstone z v. — Sword and 
Gown XV. — Barren Honour x v. — 
Border and BastiUex v. — Maurice Dering 
X V. — Sans Merd 2 v. — Breakiac a 
Butterfly 2 v. -~ Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 

Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren XV. — The Bowsham Puzzle z v. — 
One Tramp; Mra. Maybum's Twins x v. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 
Eling Solomon's Mines x v. — She 2v. — 
Jess 2 V. — Allan Quatermain 2 v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 
XV. — Mr. Meeson's Will x v. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V, C. 2 v. — Qeopatra 2 v. — 
Allan's Wife x v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
3 V. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 
Peopleof the Mist s v. — Joan Haste 2 v. — 
Heart of the World 2 v. -> The Wisard 
XV. — Doctor Theme x v. — Swallow 
2 V. — Black Heart and White Heart, 
and Elissa i v. — Lysbeth s v. — A Winter 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of * She ' 2 v. — 
The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita x v. 

— Fair Margaret 2 v. 

Haggard, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 

The World's Desire 2 v. 
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Hake, A. £.: vide Gen. Gordon. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, y 188 1. 
Can Wrong be Right? z v. — Marian 2 v. 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert, 

ti894. 
Marmoroe z v. — Fronch and English 2 v. 

Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of 
''Not Easily Jealous." 

Hardy, Thomas. 

The Hand of Etbelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — • The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 V. — A Laodicean 2 v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 

— A Group of Noble Dames i v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2 v. — Life's Little 
Ironies z v. — Jude the Obscure 2 ▼. 

Harland, Henry, j- 1905. 

The Cardinal's Snuff- Box x v. — The 
Lady Paramount i v.—My Friend Frospero 

z V. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 

Shi]>s that pass in the Night z v. — In 
Varying Moods z v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man z v. — The 
Fowler 2 ▼. — Katharine Frensham 2 ▼. 

— The Scholar's Daughter z ▼. 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin's Vineyard x v. 

Harrison, Mrs. Maxy St Leger : 
vide Lucas Malet 

Harte, Bret (Am.), -|- 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Airgo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills z V. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar z v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales z v. — The 
Story of a Mine z ▼. — Drift from Two 
Shores z v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches z v. — The Twins ol 
Table Mountain, and other Tales z v. — 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story, and other Tales 
z ▼. — Flip, and other Stories z v. — On 
the Frontier z ▼. — By Shore and Sedge 
z V. — Mamja z v. — Snow-bonnd at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford z v. — The 



Crusade of the *' Excelsior" z v. — A 
Millionaire of Rough - and - Ready, and 
other Tales z v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty z v. 

— Cressy z v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales z v. — A Waif of 
the Plains z v. — A Ward of tiie Golden 
Gate z V. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales z v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara z v. — Colonel Starbottle's Client, 
and some other People x v. — Susy z v. — 
Sally Dows, etc. z v, — A Protegee of 
Jack Hamlin's, etc. i v. — The Bell- 
Ringer of Angel's, etc z v. — Clarence 
z y. — In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez z v. — The Ancestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. z v, — Three Partners 
i^ v. — Tales of Trail and Town z v. — 
stories in Light and Shadow x v. — Mr. 
JackHamIin'sMediation,andotberStorics 
z v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine z v. — 
Under the Redwoods z v. — On die Old 
Trail z v. — Trent's Trust z v, 

Havelock,Sir Henry: vide Rev. 
W. Brock. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter z v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from the English Note-Books of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne 2 v. 

Heam, Lafcadio, -|- 1906. 
Kokoro z V. — Kwaidan z v. — Glimpses 
of Unfamiliar Japan z v. 

Hector, Mrs.: vide Mrs. Alex- 
ander. 

** Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge; 

Helps, Sir Arthur, -j- 1875. 
Friends In Council 2 v. — Ivan de Biroa 

2V. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works z v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 
The Forest Lovers z v. — Little Novels 
of Italy z v. — The Life and Death of 
Richax^ Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales z V, — The Queen's Quair; 
or. The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures z v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. 

Hichens, Robert 

Flames 2 v. — The Slave 2 v. — Felix 2 v. 

— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
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Garden of Allah a v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories x v. — The Call of the 
Blood 3 V. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, f 1886. 
Sketches from my Life z v. 

Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigie), -j- 1906. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 

Wickenham z v. — The Serious Wooing 

z v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. CasheL 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 

s V. 

Holdswortfa, Annie £. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
XV. — The Gods Arrive z v. — The Va^ 
ley of the Grreat Shadow z v. — Grr eat Low- 
lands z V. — A Garden of Spinsters z v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Parr. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

1 1894- 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
z V. — The Professor at tiie Breakfast- 
Table z V. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table z V. — Over the Teacups z ▼. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow z v. — A Change 
of Air XV. — Half a Hero z v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess z v. — The God 
in the Car z v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio z v. — Comedies of Courtship 
IV. — The Heart of Princess Osra z v. — 
Fhroso 2 V. — Simon Dale s v. — Rupert 
of Hentsau z v. — The King's Mirror 
2 V. — Quisant^ z v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 V. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France z v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask z v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris z v. — The SUent Gate z v. 

" Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes z v. 

Hornung, Ernest William. 

A Bride firom the Bush z v. — Under 
Two Skies z v. — Tiny Luttrell z v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba i v. — My Lord 
Duke z V. — Young Blood z v. — Some 
Persons Unknown z v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman z v. — The Rogue's March z v. 

— The Belle of ToorsJc z v. — Peccavi z v. 

— The Black Mask z v. — The Shadow of 



the Rope z v. — No Hero z v. — Denis 
Dent z V. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest z v. — Stingaree z v, — 
A Thief in the Night z v. 

"Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. X85Z-56. 
36 V. — NovBLS and Tales reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Didcens. 
1856-59. zz V. 

Houstoun, Mrs. : vide " Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

"How to be Happy though 

Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married z v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

t 1899. 
One Summer iv. — Aunt Serena zv, — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. zv. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, BlancheWillis,f 1 899, 
& William Sharp, f 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife z v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion z v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook z v. — A Modem 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Country 
z V. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) z v. 

— Italian Journeys z v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance zv. — Their Wedding Journey 
IV. — A Fearful Responubility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage z v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice z v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers z v. — Miss Bollard's In- 
spiration z V. 

Hughes, Thomas, -f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days z v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey s v. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
IV. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales z V. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2 V. — Doris 2 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. z V. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories z V. — Green Pleasure and Gr^ 
Grief 2 V. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington z v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds z v. — A 
Modem Circe 2 v. -> Marvel 3 v. — The 
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Hon. Mrs. Vcreker x v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. it. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories z v. — 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A Bom Coquette 
2 V. — The Duchess t v. — Lady Vemer's 
Flight XV. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and " When in Doubt*' i v. — Nora 
Creina 2 ▼. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories IV. — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery x v. — An Unsatis« 
factory Lover x v. — Peter's Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces x v. — A Tug of War 
XT.— The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl XV. — Lovice i v. — The Coming of 
Chloe X V. 

Hunt, Mrs.: vide Averil Beau- 
mont 
Hunt, Violet 

The Human Interest x v. 

Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
The Halo x v. 

Ingelow, Jean, -j- 1897. 

Off the Skelligs 3 V. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 

Jnglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow x v. 

Ingram, John H.: vide B. A. 
Poe. 

Iota: vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caflyn. 

Irving, Washington (Am.), 
t 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet i v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet x v. — Oliver Gold- 
smith XV. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
XV. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 

Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 

(Am.), t 1885. 
Ramon a 2 v. 

Jacobs, W. W. 
Many .Cargoes x v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and The Brown Man's Servant 
XV. — Sea Urchins x v. — A Master of 
Craft XV. — Light Freights x v. — At Sun- 
wich Port XV. — The Lady of the Barge x v. 

— Odd Craft z v. — Dialstone Lane x v. 

— Captains All x v. — Short Cruises x v. 

James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock x v. 



James, Q. P. R., + i860. 

Morley Emstein (with Portrait) x v. — 
Forest Days x v. —The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart x v. — Rose d'Albret 
XV. — Arrah Neil x v. — Agincourt i v. — 
The Smuggler x v. — The Step-Mother 
2 V. — Beauchamp x v. — Heidelberg 
XV. — The Gipsy x v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein z v. — Damley x v. — Russell 
2 V. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton s v. 

James, Henry (Airu). 
The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
XV. — Daisy Miller ; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings x v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 V. — The Madonna of the 
Futore, etc. x v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. z V. — Confidence x v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists x v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim XV. — Portraits of Places 
XV. — A Little Tonr in France z v. 

JeafTreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors s v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v, — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, f 1885. 

"Who Breaks— Pays" i v. — Skir- 
mishing XV. — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace XV. — Jupiter's Daughters x v. 

Jenkins, Edward. 
Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes ; Lord Bantam 2 v. 

"Jennie of *The Prince's,'" 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 

Jerome, K Jerome. 

The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XV. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
EssajTS XV. — Novel Notes i v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green x v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
XV. — Three Men on the Bummel x v. — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk z v. 
— Tommy and Co. x v. — Idle Ideas in X905 

1 V. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 

X V. 

Jerrold, Douglas, f 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 

2 V. — Men of Character 2 v. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman," 
Author of: vide Mrs. Qraik. 
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Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 

Johnson, Samuel, -|- 1784. 
Lives of the Eng^llsh PoeU 2 v. 

Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

''Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, -j- 1877. 

Ka.thalie 2 v. -~ Daisy Barns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. -— Rachel Gray i ▼. — 
Adele 3 v. -— A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sidlies 2 v. — Seven Yean, and 
other Tides 2 v. — FVench Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
XV. — Queen Mab 2 ▼. -— Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie a v. — John Dorrien 
3 ▼. — Two Lilies 2 ▼. — Forget-^ne-nots 
2 V. — Vids also Series for the Young, 
p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keeling, D'Esterre-: vide £s- 
terre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 

The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
irom the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. x v. 

Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), f 

Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad x v. — Undercurrents i v. — 
Was he Successful? x v, — To-Day in New 
York I V. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, 

t 1891. 
Eothen x v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kjngsley, Charles, f 1875. 

Yeast XV. — Westward ho I 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke X V. — Hereward'the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 V. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 ▼• 

Kingsley, Henry, f 1876. 

Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
Geof&y Hamlyn 2 v. -— The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court x v. — 
Valentin x v. — Oakshott Castle x v. — 



Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grai\ge 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere x v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book x v. — The Seven 
Seas XV. — *' Captains Courageous" 
X v. — The Day's Work i v. — A Fleet 
in Being x v. — btalky & Co. x v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night XV. — Kim x v. — Just So Stories x v. 
— The Five Nations i v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries x v. — Puck of Pook'sHill x v. 

Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor^ 
etc. X V. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and EUana x v. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Maiy (Am.). 

Ida May z v. 

**Last of the Cavaliers, the," 

Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 ▼. 

•isaszowska, M™^ de: vide £. 
Gerard. 

Laurence, George Alfred, 
Author of: vide ** Guy Living- 
stone." 

Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Hurrish x v. 

'* Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands:" 
vide Victoria R. I. 

Lee, Holme, f 1 900 : vide Harriet 
Parr. 

Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Jacynth, etc. x v. — Genius Lod, and 
The Enchanted Woods x v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo x v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 
Uncle Silas s v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Lemon, Mark, -|- 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v, — Loved at Las( 
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2 V. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 

2 V. 

*< Letters of Her Mother to 
Elizabeth, the" Author of: 
vide W. R. H. Trowbridge. 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 

The O'Donoghue x v. — The Knig^ht of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charies O'Mal- 
ley 3 V. — Tom Burke of ** Ours" 3 V. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 V. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. ~ The 
Martins 'of Cro* Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 

3 ▼. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 V. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day*s Ride 
2 V. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2 V. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke a v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud i v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's X v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions x v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 V. 

Levett -Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli i v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac x v. — The Traitor's 
Way XV. — The Lord Protector i v. — 
Orrain x v. 

Lewes, G. H., f 1878. 
Ranthorpe x ▼. — The Physiology 01 
Common Life 2 v. -~ On Actors and the 
Art of Acting x v. 

Linton, Mrs. £. Lynn, -j- 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
IV. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Learn Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 V. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories x v. — Todhuntera' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories x v. — '* My 
Love! " 2 v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays x v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, Laurence W. M., 
j- 1882. 

Mine is Thine 2 ▼. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 

Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - xS62 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

Longard, Min« de: vide D. 
Gerard, 



Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), f 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 V.— 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 V. — The New-England Tragedies i v, 

— The Divine Tragedy x v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song it. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 

Lonsdale, Margaret 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 
Dora) x v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son XV. — Old Gorgon Graham x v. 

<*Lost Battle, a,*' Anther of. 
A Lost Batde 2 v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 
bury). 
The Pleasures of Life x v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Ilhistrations) x v. -~ 
The Use of Life i y. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 y. — Essays and 
Addresses X900-X903 x v. 

*<Lutfullah": vide Bastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, + 1903. 

We Two 2 V. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v, — Knight-Errant 
2 V. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope die Hermit 2 v. •— 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers x v. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 

Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems 2 V. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin of Toost Avelingh x v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool s v. 

— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory x v. — Some 
Women I have known x v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's VtctcMy, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Re^g^on 2 v. 

M^Aulay, Allan: vide Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, j* 1859. 

History of England (with Portrait) xo v. 

— Critical and Historical Essay's 5 v. — 
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Lays of Ancient Rome i ▼. — Speeches 
2 V. — Biographical Essays z v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbuiy z v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

M o Carthy, Justin. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 ▼. — . 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 V. — A History of our Own Times 

5 V, — Donna Quixote 2 ▼. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own 'Dmes. Vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vob. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, \ 1905. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 ▼. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 V. — Malcolm 2 ▼. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 ▼. — The Marquis of 
Loasie 2 ▼. <— Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Manton 2 t. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales z ▼. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie z v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., \ 1881. 

Sunbeam Stories z v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 ▼. — A Mingled Yam 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 

Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Po«ns z V. 

MO Knight, Charles (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 ▼. 

Maclaren, Ian. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush z v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne z v. — His 
Majesty Baby z v. 

Macleod, Fiona, f 1905. 

Wind and Wave z v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales z v. 

Macleod, Norman, -|- 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son i v. 

Macpherson, James, -|- 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 

Patty 2 V. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
Pictures across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon z v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v. -« A Faithful 
Lover 2 v. 



** Mademoiselle Mori," Autlior 

of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 ▼. — Denise z v. 
— Madame Fontenoy z v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm z v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 ▼. — In the Olden Time s ▼. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 ▼. 

Malet, Sir Edward, G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G. 

Shifting Scenes z v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mazy St 
Leger Harrison). 
Colonel Enderby's Wife a v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 V. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 ▼. 

Mann, Mary B. 
A Winter's Tale z v. — The Cedar 
Star z V. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily z ▼. 

Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

**Marmome," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 1848. 

Jacob Faithful (urith Portrait z v. — 
Perdval Keene z v. — Peter Simple 1 v. — 

iaphet in Search of a Father z v. — 
f onsieur Violet z v. — The Settlers in 
Canada z v. — The Mission z v. — The 
Privateer's-Man z v. — The Children ot 
the New- Forest z v. — Valerie i ▼. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy z ▼. — The King's 
Own 1 V, 

Marryat, Florence, f 1899. 

Love*s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 ▼. — The Confe^ions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
V^oniqne 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods z V. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat z ▼. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 V. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter Im- 
possibility z V. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories z v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories z v. — ** My 
I own Child" 2 v. — Her Father's Namo 
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2 V. — A Harvest of Wfld Oats a ▼. — 
A little Stepson z v. — Written in Fire 
ay. — Her World against a Lie. a v. — 
A Broken Blossom a v. — The Root o£ 
all Evil 2 V. — The Fair-haired Alda a v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes a v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Fhyllida a v. — How they 
loved Him a V. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) a ▼. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories x v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Crav, and other Stories 
XV. — Peeress and Player a V. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses a v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner a ▼. — The H^r Pre- 
sumptive a V. — The Master Passion 2 v. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 V. — A Daughter of the Tropics a ▼. — 
Gentleman and Courtier a v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence a ▼. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance a v. — Blindfold a v. — A 
Scarlet Sin z v. — A Bankrupt Heart a v. 

— The Spirit World i v. -- The Beautiful 
Soul z V. — At Heart a Rake a v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stnbbs z V. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 V. — A Passing Madness z v — The 
Blood of the Vampire z v. — A Soul on 
Fire z ▼. <— Iris the Avenger z v. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne (Caldwell), 

t 1874. 
Ravenscliffe a v. — Emilia Wyndham 
a V. — Castle Avon a ▼. — Aubrey a v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton a v. — Eveljrn 
Marston a v. — The Rose of Ashurst a v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, j- 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring's Journal z v. — 
Benvenuta x ▼. — Lady Alice z v. — 
Dayspring z v. — Life's Aftermath x v. — 
In the East Country x v. — No.XIH; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal z v. — In 
Four Reigns x v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse z V. — In the City of Flowers z v. — 
Alma IV. — Under Salisbury Spire x v. 

— The End Crowns All x v. — Wmchester 
Meads x ▼. — Eventide Light x v. — 
Winifrede's Journal x v. — Bristol Bells 
x V. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell z V. — A Lily among Thorns z v. 

— Penshurst Castle z ▼. — Kensington 
Palace z v. — The White King's Daughter 
z V. — The Master of the Musicians x v. 

— An Escape from the Tower z v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace z v. — Castle 
Meadow z v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey x v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts x v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul's z v. — The Parson's Daughter 

I V. 



Mason, A. E. WT. 

The Four Feathers a ▼. — Miranda of 
the Balcony x v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler a v. — The Truants a v. — 
The Watchers z v. — Running Water z v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Hemy 

Reeves). 

"Cherry Ripe I" a v. — "Land o* the 
Leal" z ▼. — My Ladv Grreen Sleeves a v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. z v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart a ▼. — Eyre's Acmiittal 
a ▼. — Found Out z v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? z V. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)— Blind Justice, and "Who, 
being dead, vet Speaketh " z v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
z V. — Bam Wildfire a v. — Becky a v. — 
Cinders z v. — " Honey " z v. — GrifiF of 
Griffithscourt z v. — The New Lady Teazle, 
and Other Stories and Essays z ▼. — The 
Ferzyman z v. — Tally Ho I a ▼. 

Maurice, ColoneL 

The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe i ▼. 

Maurier, George du, f 1896. 
Trilby a ▼• — The Martian a v. 

Maxwell, Mrs.: v.MissBraddon. 

Maxwell, W. B. 

The Ragged Messenger 2 ▼.— The Guarded 
Flame a v. 

''Mehalah," Author of: vide 
Baring-Gould. 

Melville, George J. VS^hyte, 

t 1878. 

Kate CovenbT z v. — Holmby House 
a ▼• — Digby Grand z v. — Good for No- 
thing a T. — The Queen's Maries a v. — 
The Gladiators a v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere a v. — Cerise a v. — The 
Interpreter a v. — The White Rose a v. — 
M. or N. z V. — Contraband z v. — 
Sarchedon a v. — Undejohn a v. — 
Katerfelto z v. — Sister Louise z v. — 
Rosine x v. — Ro5rs' Wife a v. — Black 
but Comely a v. — Riding Recollections x v. 

Memorial Volumes: vide Five 
Centuries (vol. 500) ; The New 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 
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Meredith, George. 

The Ordeal oi Richard Feverel a v. •> 
Beauchamp's Career a v. — The Tragic 
Comedians z t. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta a v. — The Amasing Marriage 
a T. 

Mei^edith, Owen: vide Robert 
Lord Lytton. 

Merhck, Leonard. 

The Man who was good z v. — This 
Stage of Fools z v. — Cynthia z ▼. — One 
Man's View x v. — The Actor-Manager 
XV. — The Worldlings x v. — When Love 
flies out o* the Window z v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth it. — The Quaint 
Companions z v.— Whispers about Women 
z ▼. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, f 1 903. 

Young Mistley z v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another z v. — With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam z y. -~ In 
Kedar's Tents x t. — Roden's Comer 
z v. — The Isle of Unrest x v. — The Velvet 
Glove X V. — The Vultures x v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard x v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories z v. — The L^st Hope 2 v. 

Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallen- 

tyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. i y. 

Milne, James. 

The Epistles of Atkins x v. 

Milton, John, f 1674. 

Poetical Works z V. 

"Molly, Miss," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne z v. 

"Molly Bawn,'* Author of: vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

Misunderstood z v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 V. — Thwarted z v. — Wild Mike 
z ▼. — Seaforth 2 y. — The Blue Veil 
z y. — Transformed z y. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. z v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged z v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other T^es z v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort 
*<I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 y. — One Fair Daughter 
2 V. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride z v. — The Millionaires x v. 
— Nell Gwyn — Comedian i v. — A Damsel 



or Two z y. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine ay.— The Original 
Woman z y. — The White Causeway x v. 

— The Artful Miss Dm zy. — The Mar- 
riage L.ease x v. 

Moore, George. 

Celibates z y. — Evelyn Innes « y. — 
Sister Teresa 2 v.— The UntiUed Field x v. 

— Confessions of a Young Man z v. — The 
I.ake z y. — Memoirs of my Dead Lif o z v. 

Moore, Thomas, f 1852. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 y. 

Moi^an, Lady, f 1859* 
Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, -|- 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchaits Edition 
(y. 2000, published z88x) z y. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer z v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 

Tales of Mean Streets z v. — A Child 
of the Jago z v. — To London Town z v. 

— Ctmning Murrell z v. — The Hole in the 
Wall z y. — The Green Eye of Goona z v. 

— Divers Vanities z v. 

Muirhead, James Pullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts z v. 

Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Murray, David Christie. 

Rainbow Gold 2 v. 

Murray, Grenville : v. Grenville. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 
vide £. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. 

The Authorised English Version , with 
Introduction and Various Readinf^ from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. zooo, published X869} x y. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 
Common Sense 2 v. 

Newman, Dt, J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), f 1890. 
Callista x v. 

Nicbolls, Mrs. : vide Currer Belt 

"Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony TroUope. 
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"No Church," Author of (F. 

Robinson). 
No Churdi a v. — Owen :— a Waif a v. 

Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation x v. — 
Hitheraea Mere a ▼. 

N orris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus a v. — Tlie Pit 2 v. 

Norris, W. E. 

My Friend Jim x ▼. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder a v. — Major and Minor 2 ▼. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto a v. — Mrs. 
Fenton x v. — Misadventure a v. — Saint 
Ann's XV. — A Victim of Good Luck 
IV. — The Dancer in Yellow i v. — 
Qarissa Furiosa a v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 V. — The Fight for the Crown 
I V. — TheWidower x v. — Giles Ingilby xv. 

— The Flower of the Flock x ▼. — His 
Own Father i v. — The Credit of the County 
XV. — Lord Leonard the Luckless x v. — 
Nature's Comedian x v. — Nigel's Vo- 
cation XV. — Barham of Beltana x v. — 
Harry and Ursula x v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., f 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath a v. — Lost and 
Saved a v. — Old Sir Douglas a ▼. 

" Not Easily Jealous," Author of 

(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous a ▼. 

*< Novels and Tales": vide 
" Household Words." 

O'Conor Ecdes, Charlotte (Hal 
Godfrey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore x v. 

— The Matrimonial Lottery x ▼. 

Oldmeadow, Ernest 

Susan X v. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 

Altiora Peto a v. — MasoUam a v. 

Oliphant, Mrs., f 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers a v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland x v. — Agnes a ▼. — 
Madonna Mary a v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 V. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family x v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June x v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother a v. — White* 
ladies a v. — The Curate in Charge x v. — 
Phoebe, Junior a v. — Mrs. Arthur a v. — 



Translated by 



Cariti a V. — Young Muagrave ay. — 
The Primrose Path a v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 V. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 V. — The Ladies Lindores 3 V.—- Hester 
3 ▼. — The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A 
Country Gentieman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen i v. — TheDuke's 
Daughter x v. — The Fugitives x v. — 
Kirsteen 2 v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen x v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 v. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert's 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life x v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold a ▼. 

'*One who has kept a Diary": 

vide George W, E. RusselL 

Osboume, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet x v. — Wild Justice x v. —The 
Motormaniacs x v. 

Ossian. 

The Poems of Ossian. 
James Macpherson x v. 

Ouida. 

Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin a v. <— Fuck 2 v. — 
Chandos a v. — Strathmore a v. — Under 
two Flags a V. — Folle-Farine a v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
xv. — Cecil Castiemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes x ▼. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes x v. — Pascarel a v. 

— Held in Bondage a v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes x v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
3v. — InaWinterCity xv. — Ariadnfiav. — 
Friendship a v. — Moths 3 V. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories x v. — A Village Com- 
mune a V. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimbi 
XV. — Wanda 3 v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories X v^ — Princess Napraxine 3 V. — 
Othmar3A — ARainyJune(6oPf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party x v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories x v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
XV. — Two 0£Fendcrs x v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. x v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
X V. — Le Solve, and Tenia i v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays x v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories XV. — The Waters of Edera i v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories x v. — 
Critical Studies x v. 

"Outcasts, the," Author of: vid^ 
"Roy TcUet" 
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Parker, Sir Gilbert 

The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, and Some People of Egypt x v. — 
The Seats of the Mighty a ▼. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
f 1900. 
Basil Grodfrey's Caprice a v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year x ▼. — Katherine's Trial x v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner's Wooing x v. — Straightforward 
2 V. — Mrs. Den3rs of Cote 2 v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox x v. — The Prescotts of 
Famphillonav. — The Gosau Smithy, etc 
IV. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices x v. — A Fair 
Deceiver x v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 

The Lonely Lady of Grrosvenor Square x v. 

Paul, Mrs. : vide AxShor of " Still 
Waters." 

"Paul FerrolV Author of (Mre. 

Caroline Clive), f 1873. 
Paul Ferroll x v. — Year after Year x v. 
~ Why Paul FerroU killed his Wife x v. 

Pa3m, James, f 1898. 
Found Dead i v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest XV. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 

1 V. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories x v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What Hfc cost Her 
2V. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 

2 V. — High Spirits x v. — High Spirits 
(Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2 V. — From Exile 2 v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
IV. — For Cash Only 2 v. — Kit : A Me- 
mory 2 V. — The Canon's Ward (with 
Portrait) % "v, •— Some Literary Re- 
collections XV. — The Talk of the Town 
X V. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The H«r of the Ages 2 v. — Holiday Tasks 
I V. — Glow -Worm Tales (First Series) 
XV. — Glow- Worm Tales (SecortdSeries) 



XV. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 V. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones XV. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 V. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
a V. — A Trying Patient x v. — Gleaips 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper x v. — 
In Market Overt x v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
XV. — Another's Burden etc. x v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or ^nays of a Literary 
Veteran x v. 

Peard, Frances Mary. 

One Year 2 v. — The Rose-Garden x v. — 
Unawares x v. — Thorpe Regis x v. — A 
Winter Story x v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories x v. — Cartouche x v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 V. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours XV. — Alicia Tennant x v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter x v. — Donna 
Teresa x v. — Number One and Niunber 
Two XV. — The Ring from Jaixmr x v. 

Pemberton, Max. 
The Impregnable City x v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt x v. — The Phantom Army 
XV. — The Garden of Swords x v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne x v. — Pro Patrii x v. 

— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 
King X V. — The House under the Sea x v. 

— The Gold Wolf x v.— Doctor Xavier x v. 

— Red Mom x v. — Beatrice of Venice a v. 

— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v. — My Sword 
for Lafayette i v. — The Lady Evelyn x v. 

— The Diamond Ship x v. — The Lodestar 

X V. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, f 181 1. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetiy 3 V. 

PhiUps, F. C 
As in a Looking Glass x v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter x v. — Lucy Smith x v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman x v. — r Jack and 
Threejills 1 v. -.- Little Mrs. Murray i v. — 
Young Mr. Ainslie's Courtship x v. — Social 
Vicissitudes x v. — Extenuating Circum* 
stances, and A French Marriage x v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes xv. — Constance 
2 V. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc 
XT. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. x t. — 
Black and White i v. — "One Never 
Knows" a V. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerod*s Protege x v. — My little Hus« 
band x v. — Mrs. Bouverie x v. — A 
Question of Colour, andotherStories xv. — 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling x v. — A Fidl 
Confession, and other Stories i v. — The 
Luckiest of Three i v. — Poor Little BelL&. 
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X y. — EUza Clarke, Grovemess, and Other 
Stories IV. — Marriage, etc. i v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. x v. — If Only, etc. x v. 
— An Unfortunate Blend i v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship x ▼. 

Philips, F. C & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice x v. — Margaret 
Byng X V. 

PhiUps, F. C & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne iv. — The Scudamores 
XV. — A Maiden Fair to See i v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage i v. 

Phillpotts, Eden. 

Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
IV. — Sons of the Morning 2 v. — The 
Good Red Earth x v. — The Striking Hours 
XV. — The Farm of the Dagger x v. — 
The Golden Fetich x v. — The Whirlwind 
2 V. 

PhiUpotts, E. & Arnold Bennett 
The Sinews of War x v. 

i'iddington, Miss: videKuihoTol 

"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), f 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram x v. — Tades, 
edited by John H. Ingram x v. 

Pope, Alexander, f 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 3 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills x v. — Madame de 
Presnel z v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero XV. — Affinities i v, — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward x v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections x v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming x v. — Time and the 
Woman x v. 

Pym, Hor. N. : v. Caroline Fox. 

Queen, H. M. the: vide Victoria 

R. L 

Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q"). 

Noughts and Crosses x v. — I Saw Three 

Ships XV. — Dead Man's Rock i v. — la 

' and other Tales i v. — The Ship of Stars 

IV. — The Adventures of Harry Revel x v. 



— Fort Amity x v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories x v. — The Mavor 
of Troy x v. — Merry-Garden, and Otner 
Stories X V. 

Rae, W. Fraser, f 1905. 
Westward by Rail x ▼. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel x v. 

Raimond, C E. (Miss Robins). 
The- Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 V. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rajah's Heir a v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 
"It is never too late to mend*' a v. — 
"Love me little, love me long** x v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
fington X V. -^ Christie Johnstone x v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
IV. — A Woman-Hatcr 2 v. — Readiana 
XV. — Singleheart and Doublefiace x ▼. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " a ▼. — Zoe'a 
" Brand" a V. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhjrs, Grace. 
Mary Dominic x v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila x v. 

Rice, James: v, Walter Besant 

Richards, Alfred Bate, j- 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

Richardson, S., f 1761. 

Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 V. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate a v. 

Ridge, W. PetL 
.Name of Garland x v. 

"Rita." 
Souls XV. — The Jesters x ▼. — The Mas- 
queraders a v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming x v. — The Pointing 
Finger x v. — A Man of no Importance x v. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
"Mademoiselle Mori," 
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Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

. t 1853. 

Sermons 4 ▼. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: vide Author of 
" No Church." 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 

Outdoor Pasdmes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) x r. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London 
Romance a ▼. 

Ross, Martin : vide Somerville; 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 
Poems XV. — Ballads and Sonnets x ▼. 

"Roy Tellet." 

The Outcasts x ▼. — A Drangrht of 
Lethe x ▼. — Pastor and Prelate 2 ▼. 

Ruffini, J., f 1881. 

Lavinia a ▼. » Doctor Antonio x v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura x v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris i v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x ▼. 

Rusldn, John, -j- 1902. 
Sesame and Lilies x v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris x v. — The Seven 
I<amps of Architecture (with X4 Illustra- 
tions) XV. — Mornings in Florence i v. 

Russell, VS^. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — Tlie " Lady 
Maud'' 2 V. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George VJ. £. 
Collections , and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Xx>g-Book X V. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2 v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Merryweather , and other Tales 
IV. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 
I v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian x v. 



Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 1903- 
My Official Wife x v. —The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing x v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — DeiHah of Harlem 2 v. — ^The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
XV. — In the Old Chateau x v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita s v. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modem Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of Hb 
Friends 2 v.— The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki x v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 

Trooper Peter Hallcet of Maahona- 
land X V. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 
Antiquary x v. — Ivanhoe x v. — Kenil- 
worth XV. — Quentin Durward x v. — Old 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering x v. — 
Rob Roy I V. — Tho Pirate x v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. — The Black Dwarf ; 
A Legend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor x v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 V. — The Monastery i v. — The 
Abbot XV. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. -^ 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock xv. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein x v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., M.A., f 1 895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng* 
land XV. — Goethe x v. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, -|- 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 v* — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life s v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, VSTilliam, j- 16 16. 

Plays and Poems (with Portrait) {Second 
Edition) 7 V. — Doubtful Plays x v. 
. Shakespeare* s Pla]^ may also be had in 
37 numbers, at jH 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, VS^illiam: vide Miss 
Howard and Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, -j- 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems x v. 

Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), f 1 888, 
Shut up in Paris x Vt 
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Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 
t 1816. 

The Dramatic Works i v. 

Shorthouee, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant a ▼. •— Blanche, Ladjr 
Palaise x v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 y. 

Smedley, P. £. : vide Author of 
"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 177 1. 
Roderick Random x v. — Humphry 
Clinker x ▼. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 

** Society in London,** Author of. 

Sodety in London. By a Foreign 
Resident i v. 

Somerville, £. G£., & Martin 
Ross. 
Nabob's Vineyard x t. — All on the 
Irish Shore x v. 

** Spanish Brothers, the," Author 

of 
The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 

The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God x v. 

Steevens, G. W., f 1900. 
From Capetown to Ladyunith x ▼. 

Sterne, Laurence, j- 1768. 

Tristram Shandy x v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x t. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, -f 1 894. 

Treasure Island x v. -^ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr.Hjrde, and An Inland Voyage x v. — 
Elidnapped x ▼. — The Blade Arrow x ▼. -~ 
TheMasterofBallantraexv. — TheMerty 
Men, etc x ▼. — Across the Plains, etc. i v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments x v. — 
Catriona x ▼. — Weir of Hermiston x v. — 
St. Ives 2 ▼. — In the South Seas s v. — 
Tales and Fantasies x v. 

"StiU Waters," Author of (Mrs, 

Paul). 
Still Waters x v. — Dorothy it.— De 
Cressy x t. — Uncle Ralph x v. — Maiden 



Sisters x v. — Martha Brown x v. — Vanessa 

I V. 

StirUng, l&.Ci vide 6,m, Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.). 
The House of Martha x ▼. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 

Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul x v. 

" Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 

(Am.), t 1896. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2 V. — The Minister's Wooing x ▼. — Old- 
town Folks 2 V. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackamess. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 
t 1745. 

Gulliver's Travels x v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles. 

AtaJanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) XV. — Love's Cross-Currents x v. 

Sjrmonds, John Addington, 

t 1893. 

Sketches in Italy x v. — New ItaUan 
Sketches x v. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : v, H. S. Merri- 

man. 

Tasma. 

Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, f 18.93. 

Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 V. — At Odds 2 V. 

Taylor, CoL Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 
"Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 892. 

Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
IV. — Harold x v. — Becket; The Cup ; 
The Falcon x v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Tears after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems i v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 
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Thackeray, Williazn Make- 
peace, ■\ 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis t v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmona 2 ▼. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century x v. — TheNewcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Lovel the Widower x v. — The Adventures 
of Philip a V. — Denis Duval x v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
X V. —The Irish Sketch Book a v. —The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mrs. Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth i v. —The Village 
on the Qiff x v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories x v. — 
Five Old Friends x v. — Miss Angel i v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales x v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales iv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays i v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales x v. — Madame 
de Sivigne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations x v. — A Book 
of Sibyls XV. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs x v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender CudHp). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Groring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 V. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 

Thomson, James, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

"Thoth," Author of. 
Thoth X v. 

"Tim," Author of. 

Tim I V. 

Trafford, P. G,:v, Mrs. RiddelL 
Treyelyan, Right Hon, Sir 
George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(with Portrait) 4 V. — Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Maicanlay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

Trois-Etoiles, vide Qrenville: 
Murray. 

TroUope, Anthony, + 1882. 
Doctor Thome 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 V. — The Warden i v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies x v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

— North America 3 V. — Orley Farm 3 v. 

— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 V. — Can you forgive her? 



3 v. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 
Balatka x v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v. — The Claverings 2 v. — Phineas 
Finn ^ v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — ^Sir Hanv 
Hotspur of Humblethwaite x v. — Ralpn 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere x v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 V. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil x v. — The Way we 
live now 4 V. — The Prime Minister 4 V. — 
The American Senator 3 V. — South Africa 

2 V. — Is He Popenjoy ? 3 v. — An ^e for 
an Eye x v. — John Caldigate 3 V. — Cousin 
Henry x v, — The Duke's Children 3 v. — 
Dr. Wortle's School x v. — Ayala's Angel 

3 v. — The Fixed Period x v. — Marion Fay 
2 V. — Kept in the Dark x v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories x v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La M^re 
Bauche, and other Stories x v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories x v. — 
An Autobiography x v. — An Old Man's 
Love X V. 

Trollope, T. Adolphus, f 1892. 
The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 2 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. 

The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 
x V. — A Gbrl ot the Multitude x v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg x v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate x v. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 

Clemens) (Am.). 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. — 
The Innocents Abroad ; or , The New 
Pilgrims' Progress 2 v. — A Tramp Abroad 
2 V. — "Roughing it" i v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The^ Stolen White 
Elephant, etc x v. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
XV. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour x v. •» A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant x v. — The £ x 000 000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad x v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson XV. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.-^Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double-Bar- 
relied Detective Story, etc. i v. — The 
|Uo,ooo Bequest, and Other Stories x v. — 
Christian Science x v. 

<*Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Two Cosmos x v. 
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Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Oaj x ▼. — 
Her Son x v. — The Hill i v. 

"Venus and Cupid," Author of. 
Venus and Cupid x v. 

"V^ra,** Author of. 
V^ra IV.-- The H6tel da Petit St. 
Jean it. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 y. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette x ▼. 

Victoria R. I. 

Leaves fiom the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to x86x x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to x882 x v. 

"Virginia," Author of. 
Virginia x v. 

Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred. 

With Zola in England x v. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Paulina 2 v. — Cousins 
s V. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget x v. 

V^allace, D. Mackenzie. 
Russia 3 V. 

V^allace, Lew. (Am.), f 1905. 
Ben-Hur s v. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien s v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 
3y. — MissBretherton i v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell x v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 V. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — ^^^7 Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. 

VSTamer, Susan v^: WetherelL 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 
Diary of a Jate Physician 2 v. ^ — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
XV. — The Lily and Uie Bee x ▼. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 

Author of: v. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. O. 
The Stolen Bacillus, etc. zv. — The War 
of the Worlds i v. — The Invisible Man x v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau x v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes x v. — Tales of Space and Time x v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others x v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham x v. — TheWbeels 



of Chance x v. -~ Anticipations x v. — The 
First Men in the Moon x v. — The Sea Lady 
X V. — Mankind in the Making s v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream x v. — The Food of 
the Gods x v. — A Modem Utopia z v. — 
EJpps 2 V. — In the Days of the Comet x v. 

— The Future in America x v. 

Westbury, Hugh. 
Acte 2 V. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan 

Warner) (Am.^, f 1885. 
The wide, wide World x v. ^ Queechy 
2 V. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 
Say and Seal s v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Wejrman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf x v. —The Story 
of Francis Qudde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France s v. — The Man in Black x v. — 
Under the Red Robe x v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 V. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France x v. ^ The Red Cockade 2 v. 

— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 V. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Ejngs' Byways x v. — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender x v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. 

**Whim, a, and its Conse- 
quences," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences x v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Simtime of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 
Mr. BaOey-Martin xv.-TheWest£nd2V. 
— The New Christians x v. — Park Lane 2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary x v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter x v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim x v. — The System 2 v. — 
The Patient Man i v. — Mr. John Strood 
XV. — The Eight Ghiests 2 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tjrrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality x v. — No. 5 John Street x v. 
-The Life of Paris x v.-ThcYeUowVan x v. 

— Ring in the New x v. — All Moonshine 

I V. 

Whitman, Sidney. 

Imperial Germany x v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs x v. — Teuton Studies 
IV. — Reminiscences of the King of 
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Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman i v. 

— Conversations with Prmce Bismarck, 
edited by Sidney Whitman x ▼. •— Life of 
the Emperor Frederick s ▼. 

"Who Breaks— Pays," Author 
of: vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy's Quest x ▼. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope's English Ex- 
periences x v. — Fdnelope's Irish Experi- 
ences XT. — Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
I V. — The A£fair at the Inn x ▼. (By K. D. 
W^iggin, M. & J. Findlater, and Allan 
McAulay.) — Rose o* the River i ▼. — 
New Chronicles of Rebecca x v. 

Wilkins, Mary £. (Am.). 
Pembroke x v. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 
2 V. — Silence, and other Stories x v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

Williamson, C N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor i v. 

Wills, C J., vide F. C PhiUps. 
Winter, Mrs. J. S. 

Regimental Legends x ▼. 

Wood, Charles: vide Author of 
''Buried Alone." 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard x v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles s v. — 
Vomer's Pridejv.— The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 ▼. — 1?revl3m Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakbum's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 ▼. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 ▼. — Elster's Folly 2 ▼. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 V. — Orville College x v. — 
A Life's Secret x ▼. — The Red Court Farm 
2 V. — Anne Hereford s v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 V. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 V. — The Foggy Night at OfFord ; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night -Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within the 
Maze 2 V. — The Master of Grreylands 2 v. 

— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 V. — Adam Grainger x v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Coini 
Netiberleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
Johnny lAidlow) : Lost in the Post , and 
Other Tales x v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales XV. — Anne, and Other Tales x v. — 



The Mystery of Jessy Page, and Other 
Tales X V. — Helen Whitney's Wedding, 
and Other Tales x v. — The Story of 
Dorothy Grrape, and Other Tales x v. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 
Tangled Trinities x v. — The Beauty-Shop 



X V. 



Woods, Margaret L. 

A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds XV. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader x ▼. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, f 1865. 
Wild Oats X v. 

Yates, Edmund, j- 1894. 
Land at Last s v. — Broken to Harness 2 v. 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 V. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 V. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 V. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 V. — A Waiting Race s v. ^The yellow 
Flag 2 V. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 V. — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
The Heir of Reddyffe 2 ▼. — Heartsease 
2 V. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 V. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 V. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 

— The Danvers Papers ; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearls 
2v. — The two Guardians x v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 V. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 

— Lady Hester x v. — My Youne Alcides 
2 V. — The Three Brides 2 v. — Woman- 
kind 2 V. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. -~ Love 
and Life x v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v.— The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v.— Nuttie's Father 
2 V. — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Two Penni- 
less Princesses x v. — That Stick x v. — 
Grisly Grisell i v. — The Long Vacation 
2 V. — Modem Broods x v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 

videHeiay Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 ▼. — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. 



«( 



z. zr 



The World and a Man 3 ▼• 



Series for the Young. 

30 Volumes, Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Vide p. i. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About:— x v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 

t 1880. 

Ministering Chfldren z v. 

Craik, Mrs.(MissMulock),ti887. 
Our Year z v. — Three Tales ifor Boys 
z V. — Three Tales for Girls z v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales i v. 

Edg^ewoitfa, Maria, f 1849. 

Moral Tales z v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t 1877. 
The Fearl Fountain , and other Fairy< 
Tales z v 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, f 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare z v. 

Marryat, Captain, ■\ 1848. 

Masterman Ready z v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 

Rex and Regina z ▼. 

Montgomery, Florence. 

The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball z V. 

** Ruth and her Friends,** Author 

of. ' 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls z v. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, -j- 1887. 

William Allair z y. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear- Guard of the 
Grand Army z y. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word z y. — The 
Stokesley Secret z v. — Countess Kate z y. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds a v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office z V. — Henrietta's Wish 
XV. — Kuigs of England z y. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie z v. 
— P'sandQ'szy.-^AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History z y. — Bye- Words zy.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. z y. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes. Translations from the German, fuhlished with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country, 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On die Heights, (Second Edition) jy. — 
Brigitta z V. — Spinoxa 2 y. 

Ebers, Georg, f 1898. 

An Egjrpdan Princess e y. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum ay. — The Sisters{Dic 
Schwestern] 2 y. — Joshua 2 y. — Per 
Aspera 2 y. 

Fouqu6, De la Motte, f 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, elc. z y. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, f 1876. 

Poems (Second Edition) z y, 

QSrlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) z y. 



Goethe, W. v,, f 1832. 
Faust z y. — Wilhelm Meister't Ap- 
prenticeship 2 y. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 

Through Night to Light z y. 

Hackiander, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [liandel und 
Wandel] z y. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales z y. 

Heyse, Paul. 
L' Arrabiata, etc. z y. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. z y. — Barbarossa, etc. i y. 

Hillem, Wilhelmine von. 

The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
z V. — The Hour will come 2 y. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel x ▼. 

Leasing, Q. E., t 1781. 

Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti x v. 

Lewald, Fanny, f 1889. 

Stella a v. 

Marlitt, E^ f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haidc- 
prinsesscben] 2 v. 

Nathuaius, Maria, f 1857. 

Joachim v. Kamem, and Diary of a 
I^oor Young Lady x v. 



Reutcr, Fritz, \ 1874. 
In the Year '13 x v. — An old Story of 
my Fanning Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean 

Paul), f 1825, 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces t v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, f 1886. 
Ekkehard 2 v. 

Taylor, George. 
Klytia 2 y. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 

The Princess of Brunswick • Wolfen- 
btittel, etc. x v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 

Ausgaben 

mit deutschen AnmerkuDgen und Special- Worterbttchem. 

Br. =B Broschiert. Elart. == Kartoniert. 



Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff, Br. jH 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groih, Br. UKx»50. Kart. .^Pxite. — An- 
merkungen und W6rterbucb. Br. M 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell, Br. 
M 0,50. Kart. jH 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Wdrterbuch. Br. jH 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 188 1. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Ut, Ludwig Herrig, Br. 
J^ x,oo. Kart. Jt x,xo. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 

t 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost, Br. jH 0,80. Kart. Jt 0,90. — 
Wdrterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, j- 1870. 

Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe, Br. Ji x,20. Kart. JH x,3o. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A, 
Hoppe, Br. .^1,40. Kart..^x,5o.— Wdrter- 
buch (First and Second Series). Br. .itf x,oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger, Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. .^ i,xo; 



Eliot, George (Mss Evans — 
Mrs. Cross), f 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H, 
Conrad, Br. jH x,70. Kart. jH x,8o. 

Ewing,JulianaHoratia,-|- 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von B, Roos, Br. .4(0,50. 
Kart. M 0,60. — Worterboch. Br. M 0,20. 

The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A, Miiller, Br. Jt 0,60. 
Kart. M 0,70. — Wdrterbuch Br. Jt 0,30. 

Timothy's Shoes; An Idyll of the 
Wood; BenjyinBeastland. YonE, Boos. 
Br. jM 0,70. Kart. M 0,80. — Wdrter- 
buch. Br. Jt 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (Am.), 

t »790- 

Wm Autobiography. Von Dr. JCarl 
Feyerabend, I. Teil. Die Tugendjahre 
(1706 — 1730). Br. .<4P x,oo. iLart. .^x,xo. 
II. Tell. Die Mannesjahre (1731 bis 
x?!)?). Mit einer Belgabe : The Way to 



^^eai 



'ealth. Von Dr. Karl Feyerabend. 
Br. M Z}20. Kart. jH 1,30. 

Freeman, Edward A. f 1892. 

Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balzer, Br. Jt 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), j* 1902. 

Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G, 
Tanger. Br. Ji x,40. Kart. jH 1,50. 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
t 1864. 

Wonder Book for Boys and Grirls. Von 
E, Roas, Br. M 0,70. Kart. M 0,80. — 
Anmerkongon undWSrterbuch. Br. M 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt, 2 Parts. Br. «4( 3>oo. Kart. 
jH 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. M x>70. 
Kart. .itf z,8o. Fart. II. apart. Br. u^ 1,30. 
Kart. M x»40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), \ 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H, 
Vamhagen, 2 Bande. Br. jH 2,00. 
Kart. M 2,20. X. Band apart. Br. Ji x,oo. 
Kart. Ji i,iQ. 2. Bandapart. Br. J^ z,oo. 
Kart. JH ifio. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 

Babington, f 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. IV. 
Ihne, Br. jH 0,70. Kart. j^ 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter H.) Von 
Dr. W,Ikne, Br. ^x,oo. Kart. jltf i|ZO. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
YonX>T, Immanuel Schmidt, Br.«4(x»oo. 
Elart. Jt x,xo. 

LordClive. glistor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R, Thum. Br. Jt x,40. Kart. JH 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R, Jhum, 
Br. jH 0,60. Kart. Ji 0^0. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R, Thum, Br. jH 1,50. 
Kart. jH z,6o. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of "A 
History of our own Tunes.") Von Dr.y^. 
Hamann, Br. jH 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 
— Wdrterbuch. Br. jH 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
M x,6o. Kart. jH i,jo, — Worterbuch. 
Br. JH 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 
The Talisman. Von Dr. R, Drstsel* 
Br. .t6 x,6o. Kart. Ji 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhom. Br. jH 1,50. 
Kart. Ji x,6o. — Worterbuch. Br. Jk 0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H, Loschhom, Br. JH 1,70. 
Kart. jH x,8o. 

Shakespeare, William, -I- 1616. 
Twelfth Night; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H, Conrad. Br. M x,40. Kart. M 1,50. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidt. Br. Jt x,oo. Kart. ^ x,xo. 

Macbeth.Von Ht.ImmanuelSchmidt. 
Br. Ji x,oo. Kart. Jt\,xo, 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 

t 1875. 
Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713 — X783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher, Br. JH x,2o. 
Kart. M 1,30. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M, 
Krummacher. Br. Ji x,20. Kart.«4( 1,30. 

Tenn3rson, Alfred Lord, -{-1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. 
M 0,80. — Wdrterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von Geor^^ BayU. 
Br. M x,20. Kart. M 1,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., j- 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Roos. Br. Ji 0,90. Kart. 
Ji x,oo. — Worterbuch. Br. M 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Each Volume, bound J$ 2,25. 



FUr Deutsche, 
Englische Conversaticnssprache von 

A» Schlessing, 4. Stereotypaull. 
Franzdsische Conversationssprache 

von Z. Rollin, 2. Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationsspradie 

von Dr. Z, Koiransky. 



For English students, 

Gernian Language of Conversation 
by A, Schlessing, 

A r usage des e'tudiants franfais. 

Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber, 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For sale and for use in all countries. 

Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (James.) Fortieth Edition, 

Sewed Ji 4,50. Bound Ji 5,00. 
English-French and French-English. (James & Moufc.) Seventeenth^ 

entirely new and modem Edition, Served Ji 5,00. Bound Ji 6,00. 
English-ItaUan and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Dmelfth 

Edition, Sewed J6 5,00. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 

in three parts. Each part with a new larg^e Supplement including^ all modem 
tenns and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Tel^hony. Sewed M 29,00. 
Bound in doth Jt 32,00. Bound in half -morocco M 33,50. 
Vol.1. Fran^ais-Allemand- Anglais, si^**^' Edition. Arec un grand 
Supplement de 190X. Broch^ jH xo,oo. Reli6 en toile jH xx,oo. Relii en 
demi-maroquin UK xx,50. Supplement separ&ment Ji 2,00. 
Vol. n. English -Germ an -French, sth Edition. With a ku^ Supple- 
ment published in X902. Sewed jH xo,oo. Bound in cloth jH xi,oo. Biound 
in half-morocco Ji xx,50. Supplement separately Ji 2,00. 
Vol. III. Deutsch-Englisch -Fransdaisch. 4^AuJlage. Miteinem 
Nachtrage von X902. Brosch* Jt 9,00. Geb. in Leinen Jt xo,oo. Geb. in 
Halbfrz. M 10,50. Nachtrag einzdn M x,oo. 

Pocket DictioiiarieB (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound J6 2,25. Sewed J6 1,50. 
I%ese Dictionaries are constantly revised oMd kept carefully up to datt, 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-ninth Edition. 
English-French and French-English. Thirtieth Edition, 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-second Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Twenty-eighth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Fifteenth Edition, 
Franzdsisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzosisch. Elfte Auflage. 
ItaUenisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Siebente Auflage, 
Bspagnol-Fran^ais et Fran9ais-EspagnoL Quatrieme Edition. 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (Koiranskt.) 
Filnfte Auflage, Br. J6 3,00. Geb. J6 4,00. 

Imperial 4o! 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RiGUTiNi & Bulle.) 
2 Bibide. I. Band. 4, Auflage, 2. Band. '3. Auflage, "Br. J6 18,00. 
G«b. J6 20,00. Halbmarokko J$ 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) 2 Bde. 4.ver- 
besserte Auflage, Br.^ i5»oo. Geb.UJ( I7»50. Halbmarokko ^ 20,50. 

Imperial 80] 

HebrSisch-chald&isches Handw6rterbuch ilber daa Alte Testament 

(FCrst.) 2 Bande. Vritte Auflage, ^13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FOrst.) Translated from the German. 

Fifth Edition, J6 19,00. 

HandwOrterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Weber.) Vierundr 

swansigsie Auflage, Br. Jt 6,00. 
Handbuch der FremdwSrter. (y^KBE.'Bi,)Siebzehnte Auflage, Br. ^3,00. 

BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG. ' 



Latest Volumes. — January 1908. 



The New Religion. By 

Maarten Maartens. 2 vols.- 

3990/91. 

This romance, the latest work of an 
author whose deservedly high reputation 
is due to his intimate comprehension of 
the vagaries of human nature, deals with 
the many modem systems of healing, and 
is in its way a powerful indictment of the 
medical profession. 

A Man of No Importance. 
By "Rita." i vol. -3992. 

This drama of an unhappy marriage 
and its consequences is in "Rita's** best 
style, and engages the reader's sympathies 
throughout. Both hero and heroine are 
of Irish blood. 

Name of Garland. By W. 
Pett Ridge, i vol. -3993. 

Mr. Pett Ridge's exceptional sense of 
humour, combined with a knowledge of 
human nature rarely surpassed, enables 
him to present to us the life of the English 
common people in a way which, since the 
time of Dickens, has seldom been com- 
passed. 

Glimpses of Unfamiliar Ja- 
pan. By Lafcadio Hearn. 
I vol. -3994. 

This volume by the celebrated author 
of "Kokoro" has already met with a 
brilliant reception in a German trans- 
lation , which appeared as two separate 
volumes under the respective titles of 
"Lotus" and "Izumo.*' 

The Secret Agent By Joseph 
Conrad, i voir 3995. 

This new work— described by the author 
as " a simple tale ** — is nevertheless one of 
the most dramatic and tragical he has yet 
written , and deals with the life of the 
secret agent of a foreign power among the 
revolutionary societies which infest the 
metropolis. I 



A Short History of our Own 
Times. By Justin McCarthy. 
Vol. 3 (Supplemental). From 
1 880 to the Accession of King 
Edward yn. i vol. -3996. 

This supplementary volume brings the 
"short** history — which is in the main a 
condensed version of the author's larger 
work ("A History of our Own Times,** 
Tauchnitz Edition vols. 1863/64, X93x-33» 
32x7/18)- up to the present date. 

Arethusa. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 2 vols. -3997/98. 

This work is an historical romance with 
Carlo Zeno for its chief figure. The pur- 
chase of his beautiful white slave causes 
the hero to be embroiled in some fascinat- 
ing adventiu'es and situations, thrown into 
reUef by the lurid background of Con- 
stantinople under Andronicus. 

Laid up in Lavender. By 

Stanley J. Wevman. IV.-3999. 

This collection of short tales will de- 
light the numerous admirers oi one of the 
greatest of English novelists. They are 
of all humours, grave, gay, witty and 
dramatic, and some of them — notably the 
first and last — are among the best short 
stories that Mr. Weyman has ever written. 

Tales of Two People. By 

Anthony Hope. 2 v.- 400 1/2. 

This is a collection of tales of modern 
life and society, in some of which Mr. 
Hope*s delightful figures of imaginary 
foreign royal heroines play their usual fas- 
cinating parts. " Mrs. Thistleton's Prin- 
cess ** is a gem of the first waier, the de^ 
nouenteni of which will equally surprise 
and please the reader. 

The Halo. By Baroness von 
HuTTEN. I vol. -4003. 

The Baroness von Hutten, whose name 
herewith appears for the first time among 
those of authors in the Tauchnitz Edition, 
is widely read and admired as the authoress 
of *' Pam,** a book which met with an en- 
thusiastic reception. "The Halo*' treats 
of the fascination so often exercised by 
musical genius over the female heart. 



I 



Latest Volumes. —January igo8. 



Fair Margaret. By H. Rider 
Haggard. 2 vols. - 4004/5. 

ThJl new vork by Mr. Haegacd is a 
talc ofadventuiebylacd and lea in which 
Spanitfa scene! and the terrible giip of tbe 



All Moonshine. By Richard 
Whiteing. I vol. - 4006. 



Through the Magic Door. 
By A. CoNAN Doyle, i vol.- 
4008. 



The Square Peg. By W. E. 

NORRIS. I vol. - 40015. 



pf astral .pirils caUed for Iho idonleet out 
DftheittBrresLrialihelli. ThebuokiaMI 


the hero's renunciation of his inherilanco. 


n[ that quiet humour and irony for which 
Mr.WhfleinKisf=,non,. 


The slorjr contain, two s.udi« of the affi«> 
tions in Mr. Notrii'* own delicate and 




unique slyle. 


The Broken Road. By A. 




E. W. Mason. 1 vol. - 4007. 


Pigskin and Petticoat By 


Tbi buiidlng of the "Road" — a 


Helen Mathers. 2 vols. - 


■traU^'cal bighwaj from India's nor- 


4010/11. 


Ihom [ronliflu to cha Hindu Koosh— i> 




the LiilmoHv <ii the present woik. Il 


Like Helen MalheisV last book, this 


is written with all the comception of the 






been assisted in most of the admirable 


ii so JLUtly famous, and the prohlemof Ibc 


racinj; Bcenes and details by hei son. The 


trenlment of Ike Indians by their European 




luleri is a theme trencbantiy aluddaled. 


anyofherpredecEBor.. 



Vol. 4000. 
A Manual of American Literature. 

Specially written for the Tauchnitz Edition 
by the Professors of Ike English Department of Cornell University. 
Edited by Theodore Stanton, Master of Arts of Cornell University. 
la order to bring this work completely up to date, the authors have 
asked for an estension of the time of publication, and the volarae wiH 
therefore not appear before the beginning of the year 1908. 

The Tauchnits Edition is to be had of all Booksellers and 
Railway Libraries on the Conlincnl. price Ji 1,60. or 3 francs 
per volume. A complete Catalogue of Ike Taurhnits Edition is 
allached to this work. 



